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Among the many writers whom St. Thomas discusses is Avicenna, 
the tenth-century Persian thinker whose Arabic writings in Latin 
translation had penetrated Christian Europe in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries. The theory of emanation and the doctrine of 
the agent intellect in its function as dator formarum are topics that 
St. Thomas often discusses. He states them correctly, analyzes their 
implications, and then rejects them.’ But there is another basic Avicen- 
nian view, less studied by scholars of Western thought, that St. Thomas 
also refers to; it is Avicenna’s doctrine on God’s knowledge of the 
singular. The question with which we shall here be concerned is this: 
Is St. Thomas a good interpreter of this teaching of Avicenna? 

There are reasons for asking this question. We may not take it for 
granted that St. Thomas is always a good historian of Avicenna’s ideas. 
If a statement of a thinker’s view in terms of that thinker’s own con- 
text is requisite in a historian’s work, then the Avicenna of history does 
not always appear in St. Thomas’s lines. For example, St. Thomas 
quotes Avicenna’s words, “God’s action is supremely liberal,” as a con- 
firmation of his own point that no good accrues to the Creator from 
the production of the creature;’ but he avoids mentioning here that 
for Avicenna God has no freedom to create or not to create; rather, 
the divine liberality makes it necessary for God to produce the world.* 
The reference to God as maxime liberalis is thus plucked from its 
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Avicennian context and given a meaning consistent with St. Thomas's 


own view. 


In another text St. Thomas cites Avicenna’s view that souls are not 
created apart from their bodies.* Now, Avicenna does hold that the 
soul begins to exist as an individual soul only when the corporeal mat- 


1On emanation cf. De Pot., q. 3, a. 16, 
resp., and a. 4, resp.; ST, 1, a. 47, a. 1; 
CG, u, cap. 42. Cf. De Pot., q. 3, a. 8, 
resp.; ibid., q. 5, a. 1, a. 5, and ad 5; CG, 
u, cap. 74; De Ver., q. 11, a. 1, resp. 

2De Pot., q. 7, a. 10, resp. 

3Cf. Avicenna, Metaphysices Compen- 
dium, ed. by N. Carame (Rome: Pon- 
tificale Institutum Orientalium Studiorum, 
1926), Lib. I, Pars mu, tr. 5, p. 131; ibid., 
tr. 1, p. 75; Metaphysica, Opera (Venice, 
1508), vm, c. 6, fol. 99v-110r; ibid., c. 
7, fol. 100vb; ibid., 1x, c. 4, fol. 104v. 

Avicenna’s God gives being to creatures 
only in the sense that He does not prevent 
the infinite fecundity of His nature from 
extending to their production. The only 
sign of His liberty is His acquiescence in 
this necessary emanation which, willy-nilly, 
proceeds from Him. Here is a God who 
is liberal only in the sense that, existential- 
ly speaking, He is not free to be without 
creatures. As A. Forest points out (La 
Structure métaphysique du concret selon 
saint Thomas d’Aquin [Paris: J. Vrin, 
1931], pp. 141, 153, 161), Avicenna and 
St. Thomas were not speaking of the same 
thing when they affirmed the divine 
liberty. For a further contrast between 
the God of St. Thomas and the God of 
Avicenna, cf. B. Zedler, “Saint Thomas 
and Avicenna in the ‘De Potentia Dei,’ ” 
Traditio, v1, 1948, pp. 110-22, 133-46; 
and “The Inner Unity of the De Potentia,” 
THE MopEern ScHOOLMAN, xxv (January, 
1948), 99-101. 

“De Pot., q. 3, a. 10, resp. 

’Lib. VI Naturalium (De Anima), Opera 
(Venice, 1508), v, c. 3, fol. 24rb. 

*De Pot., q. 3, a. 10, resp.; ad 10, 11, 
12, 16. 

"In the famous argument of the “flying 
man,” Avicenna identifies man with his 
soul and establishes the substantiality of 
the soul and its independence of the body 
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in knowing itself (Lib. VI Naturalium 
[De Anima] v, ¢. 7, fol. 27rb-va). The 
soul of its essence therefore has no neces- 
sary relationship to the body; nothing 
within its nature requires that it animate 
the body. Yet this much concession is 
made to Aristotle, that apart from its own 
essential aspects the soul rules the body 
and has some relations to it (ibid., c. 1, 
fol. 1 rb-vb). Though the soul knows 
through itself and not through its instru- 
ments, the soul can receive sensations 
through the body and in this way the 
body helps the soul (ibid., c. 2, fol. 
23va; c. 3, fol. 24a). The soul, in turn, 
can help the body; it is created in view 
of the good of the body and, in fact, be- 
gins to exist as an individual only when 
that body which it is to direct and provide 
for begins to exist (ibid., c. 3, fol. 24g). 
This, then, is the setting within which 
Avicenna says that souls are united to their 
bodies from their beginning. But since 
nothing within the essence of the soul 
requires its union with the body, the soul 
is not here the form of the body, nor is 
the unity of man safeguarded. 

®St. Thomas was well aware that 
Avicenna did not hold that the soul is the 
form of the body and pointed out the 
similarity of his view to that of Plato. Cf. 
ST, 1, q. 84, a. 4; CG, mu, cap. 74; De 
Pot., q. 3, a. 8; De Virtut. in Com., a. 8; 
In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 4 ad 4. He also 
knew that the Avicennian God was not 
truly liberal but produced “creatures” per 
necessitatem naturae. Cf. De Pot., q. 3, 
a. 4 and a. 16; ibid., q. 5, a. 3; ST, 1, q. 
AT, as 1. 

For other texts quoted with an un- 
Avicennian implication, cf. De Pot., q. 2, 
a. 3; ibid., q. 3, a. 1, sed contra, and q. 
5; In II Sent., d. 1, q. 1, a. 5 ad 2 (in 
second group of answers). 

°Giles of Rome, Errores Philosophorum, 


ter which will be its kingdom and its instrument begins to exist.’ But a 
reader knowing Avicenna only by this citation in St. Thomas would be 
likely to conclude that Avicenna and St. Thomas held similar views on 
the nature of man. For here Avicenna’s view that souls were united 
to bodies from their beginning is cited against Plato’s definition of 
man as a soul using a body, and as harmonious with a context in 
which St. Thomas upholds the unity of man and the doctrine of the 
soul as perfection and form of the body.* But such a context cannot be 
found within the writings of Avicenna, who holds that nothing within 
the nature of the soul requires its union with the body.’ Here again 
St. Thomas has given a “Thomistic” meaning to a line which occurred 
in an un-Thomistic context. And he has done so not through ignorance* 
but perhaps through design. 

If we ask why St. Thomas has at times shifted another’s meaning 
to fit in with his own context, a hint of the answer can be found in 
his purpose to study what men have thought in order to discover the 
truth. He did not seek to be primarily a historian but a lover of truth. 
The most gracious deed he could do for the great thinkers of old was 
to show, wherever possible, how their words could serve to manifest 
some aspect of truth. Such intellectual charity coincided also with 
prudence. It helped to render harmless those non-Christian writers 
who were carefully studied in St. Thomas’s time. Whenever the text 
can possibly permit it, St. Thomas interprets Avicenna in a favorable 
light and tries to make him a proper companion for thirteenth-century 
Christians. Often the doctrines are quite accurately reported and St. 
Thomas approves or disapproves of their content as the situation de- 
mands; but because of the occasional exception to such objective re- 
porting, there is reason for asking: Does St. Thomas correctly interpret 
Avicenna’s position on the doctrine of God’s knowledge of the singular? 

Another reason for raising the question is that a full and exact knowl- 
edge of Avicenna’s position on this topic was not commonly possessed 
by thirteenth-century thinkers. They held that for Avicenna God has 
no direct knowledge of singulars but only of universals. Giles of Rome, 
for example, lists the following proposition among the errors of 
Avicenna: “God does not know singulars in their individual natures.” 
Now there is good foundation for this view in Avicenna’s works; yet 
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Avicenna also has taught that “not even the weight of an atom is 
hidden from God’s knowledge.” If these words were pulled out of 
context, they could easily fit into the context of Christian thought. 
If they were ignored, Avicenna’s view would be left in sharp opposi- 
tion to Christian teaching. How, then, does St. Thomas treat them? 
How exact a statement and analysis of Avicenna’s view on this topic 
does one find in St. Thomas? 

To answer these questions, we shall study first the position of 
Avicenna, as known to us through the Latin text of his work,” and 
secondly St. Thomas’s statement and analysis of this position. 


Avicenna’s Position on God’s Knowledge of the Singular 


To understand Avicenna’s view on this problem, we must first recall 
the context within which it appears, and that is the context of 
Avicenna’s cosmogony. 

Avicenna places at the summit of his universe a Necessary Being 
who is one, incorporeal, indivisible, and the source of all other beings. 
This Necessary Being does not produce other things as though intend- 
ing them, however; for then He would act for something lower than 
Himself and introduce multiplicity within the divine essence. The 
Necessary Being is therefore a Necesse Esse in a double sense: He not 
only exists necessarily, but He must act necessarily as well, and His 
act is an act of self-reflection. 

The first effect, the result of the Necessary Being’s act of self-re- 
flection, cannot be many without destroying the simplicity of the 


ed. by J. Koch, tr. by J. O. Riedl (Mil- 
waukee: Marquette Univ. Press, 1944), 


Avicennian. Cf. R. de Vaux, Notes et 
textes sur Vavicennisme latin (Paris: J. 


p. 39, no. 16, and p. 33, no. 18. Cf. also 
“Condemnation of 1270” (Chartularium 
Universitatis Parisiensis, ed. by H. Denifle 
and A. Chatelain [Paris, 1889], I): Prop. 
10, “Quod Deus non cognoscit alia a se”; 
Prop. 11, “Quod Deus non cognoscit 
singularia” (p. 486). Cf. also “Condem- 
nation of 1277”: Prop. 8, “Quod Deus 
non cognoscit alia a se,” and Prop. 56, 
“Quod Deus non potest immediate cog- 
noscere contingentia, nisi per particularem 
causam et proximam” (pp. 544, 546). 
These propositions, derived by Christians 
from Arabian philosophy, may have been 
regarded by them as both Averroistic and 
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Vrin, 1934), pp. 37-38. 

1°Metaphys. Comp., Lib. I, Pars mn, tr. 4, 
p. 121. 

117t was not, of course, the Ibn Sina of 
the Arabic text, but Avicenna, in the Latin 
translations of his works, that St. Thomas 
knew. It is therefore the Avicenna of the 
Latin version with whom we are mainly 
concerned here. 

Avicenna, Metaphys., rx, c. 4, fol. 
104y-105r; cf. also Metaphys. Comp., Lib. 
I, Pars rv, tr. 1, p. 185; tr. 2, pp. 186-96. 

18Metaphys. Comp., Lib. I, Pars 1, tr. 7, 
pp. 63-64. 

14Metaphys., 1x, c. 4, fol. 104v-105r. 


divine essence. It must therefore be one, for from one simple thing 
only one can proceed. It is a pure intelligence and, though one, is not a 
pure unity, for it can think of the First Being; and when it does, it 
gives rise to the intelligence which is immediately beneath it. More- 
over, within the essence of the first intelligence lies the germ of mul- 
tiplicity because it has within itself the foundation of a dual relation- 
ship. With respect to its cause, the necessarily acting First Being, it is 
necessary; but taken in itself, it is only possible. The act by which the 
first intelligence knows itself as necessary by virtue of the First Being 
gives rise to the form or soul of the outermost sphere; the act by which 
the first intelligence knows itself as possible in itself gives rise to the 
body of this same sphere. Then the second intelligence, in similar 
fashion, gives rise to a third intelligence, to the soul of the second 
sphere, and to the body of the second sphere. From the third in- 
telligence there likewise flows a triad: a fourth intelligence, the soul 
of the third sphere, the body of the third sphere. This cascade emana- 
tion is gradually halted only with the production of the sphere of the 
moon and the last intelligence which is called the agent intellect. The 
agent intellect, instead of begetting the soul and body of a sphere, 
begets human souls and the four elements.” 

This theory may look like an account of the origin of the universe, 
but such was not Avicenna’s intention. There is no radical beginning 
of finite being here. “To begin to be” signifies only a priority of the 
nature of nonbeing to being; and hence a “beginning” for him refers 
not to “just one now of time but to every time and age.” “Therefore,” 
he concludes, “it is impossible that a thing begin to be after it did not 
exist, since matter would precede it from which it would begin to be.”* 
For Avicenna the universe is given—necessarily and eternally. For this 
reason the theory of emanation is primarily a description, in temporal 
imagery, of the eternal relations of the world to its God. 

Why did Avicenna posit this complex hierarchical structure? He 
was moved by an anxiety to save the unity of God. As we have seen, 
he could not let his God intend the things which come forth from Him 
because “this would introduce multiplicity into His essence.”“ Here, 
where things do not proceed from God freely but necessarily as a “con- 
comitant” of His essence, the many could not come forth from God 
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directly unless they had first been many within His essence.” But 
that would be destructive of God’s unity. If the divine simplicity is to 
be saved in this necessary procession, then, the first effect of the first 
cause must be one in number; and in the emanative process which 
follows there can be only a gradual progression to multiplicity. By a 
theory of mediate creation the many are related to the One, and yet 
the One is spared the danger of any direct encounter with the many. 
The intermediate intelligences thus have the function of securing, 
so far as possible, a peaceful coexistence of the many and the One. 

Within this metaphysical scheme for saving God’s unity is a certain 
presupposition about the nature of God’s knowledge. A direct pro- 
duction of the many is here excluded because a direct knowledge 
of the many is excluded; and the latter is excluded lest it would thrust 
multiplicity into the divine essence. The ever-present fear of a threat 
to God’s simplicity motivates the comments both on the order of 
production and on the order of knowledge which is its prerequisite. 
But let us now look more closely at the comments on God’s knowledge 
and its object. 

As we might expect, Avicenna says that the Necessary Being knows 
things only in a universal way. He cannot know them through the 
things themselves; for if He did, either His essence would have to 
be constituted of that which He knows, or else He would have to 
receive impressions of them from another. Either alternative is, of 
course, absurd.*° 

But, then, how and what does the Necessary Being know? As the 
principle of all being, He knows from His essence that of which He is 
the principle. Now, He is the principle of all perfect beings (the in- 
telligences) according to their singularity. But as for generable and 
corruptible things, He is their principle first according to their species 


15Ibid. Note: “. .. esse omnis eius 


quod fit a primo non est nisi secundum 
viam comitandi.” 

+®Metaphys. Comp., Lib. I, Pars un, tr. 4, 
pp. 118-120; Metaphys., vm, c. 6, fol. 
100rb. 

~"Metaphys., vm, c. 6, fol. 100rb. 

18Metaphys. Comp., p. 121; Metaphys., 
vin, c. 6, fol. 100rb: “. . . necesse esse 
non intelligit quidquid est, nisi univer- 
saliter . . .” 
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1°Metaphys. Comp., p. 121. 

2°Metaphys., vut, c. 6, fol. 100rb. 

"Sirah, xxiv, 3, tr. by M. Pickthall, 
The Glorious Koran (New York: New 
American Lib., 1953). 

22Tbid., v1, 59. Cf. also m, 29; xm, 8; 
Xvi, 28; xxiv, 64; x1, 47; xtu, 12; uxt, 
4, 

28Metaphys. Comp., p. 121; Metaphys., 
vin, c. 6, fol. 100rb. 


and, through their species, their principle of them as individuals. This 
means that He cannot know these variable individuals as variable in an 
individuated mode of knowing limited by time; for that would imply 
that His essence would vary with the variations of the objects of His 
knowledge. Nor can He in His immaterial essence know corruptible 
things as corruptible; if they are apprehended as joined to matter, to 
its accidents, to time, or to an individuated state, then they are not 
understood by an intellect but only sensed or imagined.*" 

It would seem, then, that the Necessary Being does not know in- 
dividuals as individuals. “Necesse-esse nihil intelligit nisi modo 
universali,” says Avicenna; and this is a position which seems to fit 
logically within an emanationist view where God must be protected 
from the menace of the many. 

Yet Avicenna surprises his readers by adding this unexpected as- 
sertion: “Not even the weight of an atom whether in the heavens or on 
earth, is hidden from God’s knowledge.” And in the Metaphysics 
he says: “A knowledge of the singular is not lacking to Him; He does 
not lack knowledge of the least thing on heaven and on earth.”” 

These statements clearly echo some famous lines in the Koran: “Not 
an atom’s weight, or less than that or greater, escapeth Him in the 
heavens or in the earth, but it is in a clear Record.”* “And He knoweth 
what is in the land and the sea. Not a leaf falleth but He knoweth it, 
not a grain amid the darkness of the earth, naught of wet or dry but 
(it is noted) in a clear record.”” The obvious similarity in thought 
and expression suggests that Avicenna the philosopher was seeking 
room in his system for a doctrine which Avicenna the Moslem had 
learned. That the two roles were not easily merged into one on this 
problem Avicenna himself seemed aware of. For he warns his readers 
that this combination of God’s universal knowledge and His knowledge 
of the weight of an atom is a marvel which requires much keenness 
of mind to understand.” One suspects that even his own keen mind 
found it difficult to explain both that God does and does not know 
material singulars. How can Avicenna maintain that God knows only 
in a universal way and yet also that God knows the least thing on 
heaven and earth? 

A hint of his solution has already been given. He has implied that 
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God knows species directly; and indirectly, through species, He knows 
individuals.** This hint is developed in texts which follow. The One 
as the principle of all being knows all the causes and their harmonies; 
in knowing the causes He knows also the effects to which they lead. 
Therefore, he understands singular things inasmuch as they are uni- 
versal; that is, inasmuch as they have certain properties, which in- 
dividualize by establishing relations to time and a determined disposi- 
tion. The attribution of such properties gives to individual things a 
definition and description which pertains exclusively to them.” 

To explain more clearly how it is that a material singular can be 
known in its causes, Avicenna borrows an analogy from astronomy. 
He comments on our knowledge of an eclipse. Since we know all the 
movements of the heavens, he says, we can know every eclipse that 
will determinately take place; but we know it in a universal way (that 
is, through our knowledge of its causes, the movements of the 


24Metaphys. Comp., p. 120. 

25Tbid., pp. 121-22; Metaphys., vim, c. 
6, fol. 100rb-va. 

26Metaphys. Comp., pp. 122-23; Meta- 
phys., vi, c. 6, fol. 100va. 

27Metaphys. Comp., pp. 123-24; Meta- 
phys., vat, c. 6, fol. 100 va. 

28Metaphys. Comp., pp. 124-25; Meta- 
phys., vut, c. 6, fol. 100va-b. 

294 .-M. Goichon, (La Distinction de 
Vessence et de Vexistence d’aprés Ibn Sina 
[Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 1937], pp. 
272-77) thinks that the reference to a dis- 
cursive way of knowing cannot designate 
merely an intuitive grasping of the re- 
lations among things but suggests a pro- 
gression in knowledge. Because Avicenna 
stresses the freedom of God from time, 
God’s knowledge is a progression without 
time through causes to effects; that is, 
though all of His knowledge of singulars 
is possessed simultaneously, it is a mediate 
knowledge, as His “creation” is a mediate 
creation. Cf. also Goichon, La Philosophie 
@Avicenne et son influence en Europe 
médiévale (Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 
1951), pp. 37-40, especially n. 2, pp. 37f. 

N. Carame, in the introduction to 
Avicennae Metaphysices Compendium 
(pp. xxvi-xxxviii), frankly admits the 
difficulty of reconciling Avicenna’s view on 
this problem with a doctrine of mediate 
and indirect creation (p. xxxvii). His in- 
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terpretation of Avicenna is this: Ex parte 
cogniti (or termini) God knows particulars 
according to their particularity, but ex 
parte cognoscentis He does not know par- 
ticulars by particular knowledge. That is, 
He does not know them with the muta- 
bility and defectiveness found in human 
knowers, but He does know them by pure 
intuition into the knowledge presented by 
celestial souls (pp. xxxvi-xxxviii). 

L. Gardet (La Pensée_ religieuse 
d’Avicenne [Paris: Vrin, 1951], pp. 72- 
85), gives the following interpretation. 
Because of the stress upon the immutable 
eternity of God, there can be no really 
successive knowledge in God, for Avicen- 
na. The divine knowledge of singulars 
is intuitive, and God grasps it through 
His essence. He grasps the results of 
discursive knowledge (induction and de- 
duction) of creatures who alone know 
the singular according to its singularity. 

For other comments on Avicenna’s 
meaning, cf. C. de Vaux, Avicenne (Paris: 
Alcan, 1900), pp. 258-62; D. Saliba, 
Etude sur la métaphysique d’Avicenne 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1926), pp. 119-21, 155-58; G. Quadri, La 
Philosophie arabe dans Europe médiévale, 
tr, by R. Huret (Paris: Payot, 1947), p. 
98; C. Fabro, “Avicenna e la conoscenza 
divina dei particolari”, in Bolletino Filoso- 
fico, 1 (1935), pp. 45-54. 


heavens ). So we can say of some one eclipse that it will take place 
after the time of the crossing of such a star from such a place; it will 
have this particular quality; and between this eclipse and another 
past or future similar eclipse, just so much time will elapse. Nothing 
will therefore happen to that eclipse that we shall not know; yet we 
shall know it in a universal way.” 

Avicenna recognizes, though, that at this point his readers might 
protest. Even all this knowledge is not the same as seeing the eclipse 
here and now with our sense of sight. Avicenna concedes that sense 
knowledge has a certain immediacy that is lacking in purely intel- 
lectual speculation, since it enables us to know a thing not just in its 
causes but as occurring here and now; what we must do, then, is to 
add to the intellectual apprehension a knowledge already acquired 
by the sense of sight. 

If anyone is unwilling to call this a knowledge of particulars in a 
universal mode, Avicenna will not object. His concern is not with the 
terminology, but with the problem of explaining how changing, par- 
ticular things can be known by an unchanging knower without causing 
change in the knower. 

Our intellectual knowledge, of course, is variable; there is first one 
cognition of an eclipse as future, and later another cognition of it as 
present. But suppose that our knowledge were eternal and could grasp 
every eclipse at once. It would still apprehend particular eclipses 
through its understanding of all their causes; but being eternal, it 
would know any particular eclipse not as future but in the immediacy 
of the now. It is thus that God apprehends particulars—in their causes 
and under a universal mode; but since He is eternal He knows them 
in the present.”” The implication is that for Avicenna’s God, to know 
a thing in its causes as it is happening is to know it as a singular. 

Avicenna strongly insists that when he speaks of God’s knowledge of 
things in their causes, he is referring to all the causes of things. When 
such knowledge is had, then the apprehension is extended discursively 
to all the effects. God, in knowing Himself as the first cause, knows 
the whole ordered series of causes and effects which flow from Him.” 

The reference to discursive knowledge has prompted several com- 
ments.” From the context of Avicenna’s work it is clear that he could 
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‘not have meant to imply a progression or change within the divine 
knowledge. What he seems to have meant is merely that an eternal 
God knows singular effects through their universal causes. How, then, 
does God know an atom in its singularity? He knows it now in the 
eternity of His knowledge and in its universal causes. 

To the extent to which He would have any further knowledge of it 
in its material singularity, He would need to be informed by crea- 
tures,” for He is not the direct or intentional cause of the atom. In 
the order of knowledge as in the order of production many levels of be- 
ing bridge the gulf between God and the atom. That is why Avicenna 
must say that God can know directly in its singularity only the first 
effect; as to generable and corruptible things, He knows them directly 
only in their species, and indirectly or mediately insofar as they are 
individuals.** “Necesse-esse nihil intelligit nisi modo universali” is the 
most consistent description of the knowledge possessed by his God. 
How Avicenna could have thought this consistent with God’s knowl- 
edge of the singular is a point that St. Thomas chose to examine. 


St. Thomas on Avicenna 


In several texts St. Thomas reveals his awareness of Avicenna’s 
position on this question. Sometimes Avicenna is explicitly named, 
and sometimes his view is introduced by a “quidam dixerunt” or an 
“alii dixerunt.” St. Thomas writes: 


Now some . . . said that God knows singular things through uni- 
versal causes. For nothing exists in any singular thing that does not 
arise from some universal cause. They give the example of an 


s°Cf, Carame, introduction to Metaphys. 
Comp., pp. xxxii-xxxiii; Gardet, La Pensée 
religieuse d’Avicenne, pp. 78-81; Goichon, 
La Distinction de Vessence et de Vexistence 
Wapres Ibn Sina, pp. 298-299; S. Munk, 
Mélanges de philosophie juive et arabe 
(Paris: Franck, 1859), p. 362. 


57, a. 2; CG, 1, cap. 66; De An., q. I, a. 
20; De Ver., q. 8, a. 11, resp.; In I Sent., 
d. 38, q. 1, a. 8, sol. 

%4In I Sent., d. 36, q. 1, a. 1, sol. 

25ST, ts.qulAicandls 

®8Tbid., an 15-ObDi. 2. 

®7Ibid., ad 2 and resp. Goichon (La 


*1Metaphys. Comp., p. 120. 

*°ST,1, q. 14, a. 11., ed. by A. C. Pegis, 
Basic Writings of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(New York: Random House, 1945). 

®*8De Ver., q. 2, a. 5. Other texts para- 
phrasing the key texts of Avicenna (Meta- 
phys., vat, c. 6, fol. 100rb; Metaphys. 
Comp. Lib. I, Pars u, tr. 4) are: ST, 75; 
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Distinction de Vessence et de Vexistence 
d@aprés Ibn Sind, p. 273, n. 1) observes 
that in distinguishing between “per 
causam” and “in causa,’ St. Thomas is 
distinguishing the Latin equivalents of the 
Arabic min (Ibn Sina’s word in this con- 
text) and fi. 
SoS Tel,e Ql 4 cael Ie 


astronomer who knows all the universal movements of the heavens, 
and can thence foretell all eclipses that are to come.” 


And in the De Veritate: 


And therefore others, such as Avicenna and his followers, have 
said that God knows every singular as though in the universal, when 
he knows all universal causes, from which the singular is produced; 
just as if an astronomer who would know all the motions of the 
heavens and the distances of celestial bodies, would know every 
eclipse which will occur even for a hundred years; he would not 
however know it inasmuch as it is a certain singular, so that he 
would know that it now exists or does not exist, as a peasant knows 
when he sees it. And in this way, they hold, God knows singulars; 
not as though he looks at their singular nature, but through the 
position of the universal causes.” 


Other passages develop further the paraphrase of Avicenna’s key 
texts on the question. They point out that all those universal causes 
lead back to God Himself, who in knowing Himself knows all second 
causes and in knowing those second causes knows all that is an effect 
of those causes, though only universally.** There is here the suggestion 
that God knows singular things by the application of universal causes 
to particular effects** or by a kind of discursive knowledge.” 

But St. Thomas does more than paraphrase Avicenna’s discussion. 
He also provides an analysis and critique which give us a clue to the 
coherence of Avicenna’s thought. 

St. Thomas criticizes the view that God knows singular effects 
through Himself as their cause and stresses that God’s knowledge 
is in no way discursive. “God does not know first a cause,” says St. 
Thomas, “and then, through it, its hitherto supposedly unknown ef- 
fects; He knows the effects in the cause.” Even if God’s knowledge 
could be discursive, His knowledge of singular things would not be 
explained by saying that He applies to them their universal causes, 
“for no one can apply a thing to another unless he first knows that 
other thing. Hence the said application cannot be the reason of 
knowing the particular; it rather presupposes the knowledge of singu- 
lar things.”* 
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Why, then, should Avicenna have thought that knowledge of uni- 
versal causes would in any way suffice to explain a knowledge of the 
singular? It is, St. Thomas points out, because he assumes that a 
singular thing is constituted by a coming together of intelligible forms. 
In a paragraph in which he states and criticizes Avicenna’s position, 
St. Thomas says: 

But from assembled universal forms, however many there be, 

something singular is not constituted; because the collection of those 

forms can still be understood to be in many things; and therefore 
if someone were to know an eclipse through universal causes, he 
would know nothing singular but only universal.” 

A similar analysis appears in the Commentary on the Sentences: 


For to know a singular in this way [i.e. as Avicenna has described] 
in the universal, is not to know the proper nature of this or that 
singular; in whatever way universals are combined a singular would 
never be made from them unless they are individuated through 
matter. And therefore from this way also it would follow that God 
would not have perfect knowledge of singulars. For universal 
causes do not lead to a knowledge of particulars, except insofar as 
particulars share a common nature, and so from universal causes 
there would be no knowledge of the particular except as it has such 
or such a common nature, either accidentally or substantially.“° 


One can, for example, add together white, musical, and any other 
characteristics and still not reach this individual man since all these 
characteristics can belong to many. In universal causes a thing is not 
known with its individual conditions, so that one can say of it, “It is 
here and now.” St. Thomas points out that even Avicenna is aware 
that God does not know particulars in a particular mode so that He 
can say, “This now is, and now it is not,” since he has indicated that 
to know an eclipse in its universal causes is not the same as to know it 
by a direct sense perception.” 


®°De Ver., gq. 2, a. 5. Cf. also Quodl., “*Metaphys., m1, 4, fol. 77r; Metaphys. 
Vi, qi; a3. Comp. I, 1, 2, p. 23; Forest, La Structure 
“In I Sent., d. 36, q. 1, a. 1, sol. métaphysique du concret selon saint 
“De An., gq. 1, a. 20. Cf. also ST, 1, q. Thomas ad’ Aquin, pp. 207, 227. 
14, a. 11. “SMetaphys. Comp., I, 1v, 2, p. 190; I, 
“2In II Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 3, sol. 1, 2, pp. 16-17; Forest, La Structure 


“Avicenna, Metaphys. Comp., Lib. I, métaphysique, pp. 220, 223; Plato, 
pars um, tr. 4; Metaphys., vm, c. 6, fol. Timaeus 50-51, ed. by R. Demos (New 
100rb. York: Random House, 1937). 
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St. Thomas is referring to that part of the discussion in which 
Avicenna has anticipated this objection of his readers, “How can 
you, call a knowledge of the singular in the universal, a knowledge 
of the singular as singular?” At this point Avicenna momentarily re- 
treats and says in effect, “Call it what you will. My principal interest 
is to show how an immutable God can know mutable material singu- 
lars and yet remain immutable.” He then reaffirms his original view 
and introduces as his winning card the distinction between time, char- 
acterizing human knowledge and the eternity of God’s knowledge. 
He implies, as we have seen, that the eternity of God’s knowledge 
more than compensates for the lack of direct contact with singulars. 
To say, then, that God knows singulars now through their universal 
causes, should explain how He knows them as singulars.** 

To the extent to which Avicenna thinks he has answered the ques- 
tion, that answer seems to rest on the supposition St. Thomas has 
suggested; namely, that for Avicenna a singular is constituted as a 
singular by a coming together of forms. In other words, St. Thomas 
is saying that Avicenna’s view on the knowledge of the singular follows’ 
logically from a certain view about the nature of the singular. If, then, 
we are to judge of the correctness of St. Thomas's analysis, we must 
see whether in fact Avicenna held such a view of the singular as St. 
Thomas has supposed. 

To know what is meant by the material singular here, we must 
know the meaning of matter and the mutual relations of matter and 
form in the individual thing. Form is not contained in the potency of 
matter. It has a priority of being over matter and possesses a reality 
which is superior to that of the composite.“* This becomes clear when 
we see how Avicenna describes the nature of the matter to which 
form gives existence. Matter has no “appetite” for form; it is a simple 
privation of form; its essence is its receptivity. For Avicenna, as for 
Plato, matter is a pure receptacle, which must receive forms from 
without.** 

These forms come to matter from the agent intellect, the last of the 
separated intelligences to emanate, mediately, from the One. But 
something is needed to effect the “information” of the wholly passive 
receptacle, matter, by the agent intellect. For matter, considered in 
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itself, could be the subject of two contrary forms and, being passive, 
contains no reason for preferring one to another. In order that a union 
between matter and form be effected, therefore, an efficient cause is 
required; namely, a “preparer” of matter whose function it is to dispose 
matter to receive a form—that is, to give matter such a disposition 
that the corresponding form has only to impose itself upon it.” Thus 
the motions of the celestial spheres serve as “preparers” of elementary 
matter and dispose it to receive one of the four forms of the elements 
rather than another; after their work is completed, the agent intellect 
confers the form or forms which the matter is now disposed to receive. 

The singular, therefore, does seem to be a form or a collection of 
forms which have made their passive receptacle be actual.” And yet 
one can ask, What is it that makes these forms one singular thing and 
prevents their communication to other things? Avicenna answers that 
it is by matter that forms are individuated and determined.” And if we 
wonder how a passive receptacle, pure receptivity, can accomplish 
this, the answer is that matter is itself determined to be this matter 
by form.*® Just how this occurs, Avicenna did not explain; but his 
meaning might be this, that form is determined by matter in the sense 
that it loses its attribute of communicability when it is received; a 
simple reception in matter suffices to individualize form by giving it 


46Metaphys., 1x, c. 5, fol. 105r-v. It is 
by means of these “preparers” of matter 
that the agent intellect which ceaselessly 
engenders a plurality of forms can vary the 
distribution of these forms without thereby 
losing anything of its own simplicity. 

“7Metaphys. Comp., Lib. I, Pars 1, tr. 2, 
p. 23. 

SST Did ebarsiVeitt ope Ols 

“*Avicenna, “Isarat, 101-102, as quoted 
and translated in Goichon, La Distinction 
de Vessence et de Vexistence, p. 423: 
“Lorsqu’elles se réunissent (la matiére et 
la forme) Pétre de la matiére est complet, 
la forme est individualisée par elle, et ma 
matiére est individualisée encore par la 
forme, d’une maniére qui demande une 
explication autre que ce résumé.” The 
explanation here promised is not given by 
Avicenna. Cf. also Metaphys., rx, c. 4, fol. 
104vb; Goichon, pp. 423-24, 480-82, and 
p. 482: “En étant le principe de Tin- 
dividuation du tout, elle a recu elle-méme 
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Vindividuation dont elle a été le principe.” 
5°Metaphys., 1x, c. 4, fol. 104vb. Cf. 
Goichon, pp. 423-24. 

51For a detailed discussion of Avicenna’s 
view of matter, form, their mutual rela- 
tions, and the place of the forma cor- 
poreitatis in this discussion, cf. Goichon, — 
pp. 405-82. The necessitated motions of 
the celestial spheres that prepare matter 
to receive form are also universal causes 
which might explain in part how matter 
becomes this matter. Cf. Metaphys., rx, c. 
5, fol. 105r-v. 

52Gardet, La Pensée religieuse d’Avicen- 
ne, p. 82. 

537 ’Etre nécessaire connait les valeurs 
universelles que les Intellects séparés 
infusent dans les Ames & propos de la 
connaissance .expérimentale acquise par 
ces derniéres, il n’a, pas 4 participer 4 
celle-ci” (ibid.). 

54De Ver., q. 2, a. 5. 

"Sind Sent.,-dia36; 0, 1,:a5besol. 


a numerical difference.” But it is also true to say that matter is in- 
_ dividualized by form, since form makes it be this particular matter 
by making it be.” 

What, then, is the material singular? A form or group of forms 
rendered incommunicable because their receptacle has itself been 
individuated by form. However incomplete Avicenna’s explanation 
may be, this much of his meaning is clear: one who would have a 
complete knowledge of all the universal forms and causes of a thing 
could know that thing, as one writer puts it, “selon leur maximum de 
densité ontologique.”” What more is there to be known about a thing? 
Only the “experimental knowledge” that human souls and souls of the 
celestial spheres can have; but such knowledge, involving as it does 
phantasms and imagination, could only introduce a defect into the 
knowledge of God without adding any intelligibility to the object of 
His knowledge.” In knowing forms God knows all that is intelligible 
in things. 

This is the view that St. Thomas discerned in Avicenna and rejected 
as unsatisfactory. “But from assembled universal forms, however 
many there be, something singular is not constituted. . . . And there- 
fore if someone were to know an eclipse through universal causes, 
he would know nothing singular but only universal.” “For to know 
a singular in this way in the universal, is not to know the proper 
nature of this or that singular; in whatever way universals are com- 
bined a singular would never be made from them . . .”** St. Thomas 
dislikes the assumption that form is equivalent to thing. He expresses 
his objection in these terms: 


It should be known that these opinions [including that of Avi- 
cenna on the agent intellect as giver of forms] seem to have pro- 
ceeded from ignorance of the nature of form. . . . For being is not 
predicated univocally of form and the thing generated. For a 
natural generated thing is said to be per se and properly, as though 
having being and subsisting in its being; but form is not thus said 
to be since it does not subsist nor does it have being per se; but it is 
said to exist or be because, by it, something is. . . . For being is 
the term of making, whence that which properly speaking is made 
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through itself is the composite. But form is not properly speaking 
made, but is that by which something is made; that is, it is through 
the acquiring of form that something is said to be made.” 


St. Thomas has rejected a univocal view of form and thing and has 
carefully distinguished between them. Form does not subsist per 
sé, nor is it made; but it is that by which something is made; it is the 
thing which, properly speaking, subsists and is made. 

St. Thomas’s comments are consistent with the context of his own 
creationist philosophy. For him “creation” is not a necessitated and 
mediate intellectual emanation but a freely willed and direct produc- 
tion of being. What is produced is therefore neither matter nor form 
but the whole subsistent thing. It is because creation terminates in 
the production of things that God’s knowledge extends not merely 
to quiddities but to things. 

To indicate the completeness of God’s knowledge by way of con- 
trast with human knowledge, St. Thomas uses the analogy of the 
builder. If a builder could produce an entire house as to matter and 
form through the form which he has in his mind, then he would have 
perfect knowledge of that house. But because by his art he only in- 
duces the form into pre-existing matter, his art is only a likeness of the 
form of the house. Through merely knowing the form, then, he cannot 
know this or that house as an individual house except by sense per- 
ception. But since the divine art produces not only form but also 
matter, through His art Gods knows both universals and singulars.” 

That God knows singulars because He is the cause of their whole 
subsistent being, matter as well as form, is often stressed by St. 
Thomas.” Matter and individuating accidents are not remote from His 
knowledge, since they are not foreign to being, for matter is ens in 


5eNe Pot., q. 3, a. 8, resp. 

57Ibid., a. 1, resp., and ad 12. 

58In I Sent., d. 36, q. 1, a. 1; De An., 
a. 20; De Ver., q. 2, a. 5. 

'°ST, 1, q. 14, a. 11; De Ver., q. 2, a. 
7, and q. 8, a. 11; In I Sent., d. 36, q. 1, 
a. 1 ad 3. “Deus est causa rei, non solum 
quantum ad formam, sed etiam quantum 


eam cognoscuntur res non tantum in uni- 
versali, sed etiam in particulari” (In II 
Sent., d. 3, q. 3, a. 3). 

®°CG, 1, cap. 65; In I Sent., d. 38, q. 1, 
a. 3. 

%1§T, 1, q. 14, a. 8. 

®Tbid., a. 11; q. 57, a. 2. 

68“Non autem intelligit omnia esse a se, 


ad materiam, quae est principium in- 
dividuationis; unde idea in mente divina 
est similitudo rei quantum ad utrumque, 
scilicet materiam et formam; et ideo per 
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nisi inquantum est principium essendi 
eorum” (Metaphys. Comp. Lib. I, Pars rv, 
tr. 2, p. 188). 


potentia and accident ens in alio. A knowledge of singulars is therefore 
not lacking to God.” 

The basic principle upon which St. Thomas’s own view depends 
is that God knows things in the way that He causes them. “Now it 
is manifest that God causes things by His intellect, since His being 
is His act of understanding; and hence His knowledge must be the 
cause of things, insofar as His will is joined to it.” “Since God is the 
cause of things by His knowledge, as was stated above, His knowledge 
extends as far as His causality extends.”” 

“Scientia Dei, causa rerum”—this is the very principle to which 
Avicenna also appealed.** And yet the results for God’s knowledge 
are quite different from those in St. Thomas because of a different 
conception of the relations between creatures and God. 

In St. Thomas only God must be; creatures have no necessary claim 
upon existence. If they exist, they do so because a God who can get 
along without them has nevertheless freely willed them to be. 

In Avicenna both God and the universe must be; both have a neces- 
sary claim upon existence. The problem then is not to explain why 
creatures exist but how they are related to God, who also exists. He 
cannot prevent them from being and He cannot intend them to be. 
But their relation to Him is described in the temporal imagery of 
emanation. He knows His own essence, and from His act of self- 
knowledge other things necessarily—and mediately—proceed. No free 
decree of God’s will is involved but only a passive though cheerful 
acquiescence in what must be. Not only God’s knowledge is produc- 
tive of being but also that of the separate intelligences, including the 
agent intellect or dator formarum. The bearing of this context on our 
present problem is clear. For here, where creation is a necessary 
emanation from essence, to know the forms of things is to know things 
themselves. 

It was within this context that Avicenna thought one could hold 
both that the Necessary Being knows things only in a universal way 
and that He also has knowledge of singulars. Yet his solution, with or 
without its essentialist context, was scarcely the meaning intended in 
the Koran: “Not a leaf falleth but He knoweth it” (Sérah, v1, 59); “not 
an atom’s weight, or less or greater, escapeth Him in the heavens or 
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in the earth” (Sdrah, xxxiv, 3). As though conscious of some in- 
adequacy in the view that he was proposing, Avicenna remarks on the 
keenness of mind that is needed to harmonize the two opposed state- 
ments: 

Sed necesse-esse nihil intelligit nisi modo universali; eius tamen 

scientiam non latet quam minima atomus sive in caelis sive in terra. 

Et hoc quidem est de mirabilibus quorum intellectio, nimiam 

ingenii perspicuitatem requirit.” 

But to the extent to which his attempted solution is meaningful in 
his own context, the clue to its meaning can be found in St. Thomas’s 
critical comment: “From assembled universal forms, however many 
there be, something singular is not constituted.” 

In this and the other analytical lines we have seen on this problem, 
St. Thomas is a correct and discerning interpreter of Avicenna’s posi- 
tion. 


*4Ibid., p. 121. Cf. also Metaphys., vu, De Ver., q. 2, a. 5. 
c. 6, fol. 100rb. 
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One of the most characteristic doctrines of Aristotle’s theory of 
science is that the ultimate subject of predication is primary substance. 
In the opening chapters of the Categories, primary substance (e.g., 
the individual man or the individual horse) is defined in terms of its 
important function in predication; that is, primary substance is that 
which is neither present in nor predicable of any subject... When 
establishing the possibility of demonstrative science in the Posterior 
Analytics,’ Aristotle takes great pains to find a conclusive proof that 
there is an ultimate subject of predication upon which all scientific 
demonstration depends. And these are but two of many texts in 
the Aristotelian Corpus in which primary substance is appealed to as 
the ultimate subject of predication. One can safely maintain, there- 
fore, that this doctrine is an essential systematic point in the philosophy 
of Aristotle. 

However, there are six texts in the Metaphysics® in which Aristotle 
refers to matter as a subject of predication and sometimes even as an 
ultimate subject of predication. This raises an obvious problem. It 
appears as though Aristotle is contradicting himself, and if so, his 
whole theory of predication and demonstrative science is seriously 
weakened. This apparent contradiction lies at the heart of Aristotelian 
philosophy and is worthy of very careful consideration. For the whole 
of Aristotelian science rises or falls on the doctrine that primary 
substance is the ultimate subject of predication. It is our purpose in 
this paper to examine individually each of those texts in the Meta- 
physics in which matter serves as a subject of predication in order to 
see if the contradiction referred to above is real or apparent. Notice 
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that our problem lies in the area of predication. Aristotle often refers 
to matter as a subject or substrate of form in a metaphysical context. 
This meaning of matter as a subject is not necessarily inconsistent with 
the doctrine that primary substance is the ultimate subject of predica- 
tion and hence is not the problem in which we are interested. But 
there are some texts‘ in which Aristotle says that matter is a subject 
of predication. It is precisely here that our difficulty lies. Realizing, 
then, that the present problem is to determine how matter is involved 
in predication for Aristotle, let us examine the pertinent texts one by 
one. 

The first of these texts appears in Book One of the Metaphysics. 
In this first book Aristotle is giving what might be called a history of 
Greek philosophy up to his own times. The positions of the earlier 
thinkers are briefly outlined and criticized from the point of view of 
the Aristotelian theory of the four causes.’ Aristotle is attempting to 
show that his predecessors had imperfectly anticipated his doctrine 
of the four causes, but that none of them had succeeded in fully de- 
termining the doctrine in any detail. When he comes to the examina- 
tion of Platonic philosophy in chapter six, he summarizes his criticism 
as follows. 

Plato, then, declared himself thus on the points in question; it is 
evident from what has been said that he has used only two causes, 
that of the essence and the material cause (for the Forms are the 
causes of the essence of all other things, and the One is the cause 
of the essence of the Forms); and it is evident what the underlying 
matter is, of which the Forms are predicated in the case of sensible 
things, and the One in the case of the Forms, viz., that this is a 
dyad, the great and the small.° 
According to Aristotle, Plato has overlooked both the efficient and 

the final cause in the elaboration of his philosophy. Platonic meta- 
physics deals only with formal and material causes. Moreover, both 
the Forms and the One are described as formal causes; the Forms are 
the formal causes of the essences of sensible things, while the One is 


1Categories 2. 1b3-9; 5. 2a11-13. ‘Supra, n. 3. 

2Posterior Analytics i. 19-22. *Ibid., A. 3. 983a24-b6. 

®Metaphysics A. 6. 988a8-15; B. 1. ®Tbid., 6. 988a8-13. 
995b36 and 4. 999a32-b2; z. 3. 1029a8- "Sophist, 251-54, 


25; H. 2. 1043a6; 0. 7. 1049a19-37. 
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the formal cause of the essence of the Forms. This formal causality 
which is found at two levels in Platonic thought takes place through 
participation. The One is participated in, or is predicated of, Plato’s 
material principle (the dyad, the great and the small), thus generating 
the Forms. The Forms, in turn, are participated in, or are predicated 
of, the same material principle, thus generating the sensible things 
of the material world about us. By this double participation or pred- 
ication all of the beings of Plato’s universe are generated. And, ac- 
cording to Aristotle, the ultimate basis for Platonic participation and 
predication is matter. Hence the meaning of matter as a subject in 
this text is that matter is that principle of Platonic metaphysics in 
which the Forms and sensible things are generated by successive 
predications. And this meaning of matter as a subject is, of course, 
totally foreign to systematic Aristotelian thought. For Aristotle the 
ultimate basis of predication is primary substance; for Plato it is 
matter, the dyad, the great and the small. Aristotle is pointing out 
here the same difficulty in Platonic thought which Plato himself faces 
in the Sophist.’ For the Forms to be knowable, they cannot exist in 
isolation but must somehow intermingle. This interweaving of the 
Forms requires that they somehow also enter into participation. Hence 
for Plato even the Forms are generated. This generation takes place 
by the participation of the dyad in the One. It is this point which 
Aristotle is emphasizing in the text quoted above. The reality of both 
the Forms and sensible things for Plato is due ultimately to successive 
participations of the dyad. The dyad is the material cause of these 
participations while the One and the Forms are formal causes. Hence 
Aristotle concludes that Plato uses only two of the four causes in the 
elaboration of his metaphysics. And of these two causes matter is the 
ultimate subject of Platonic participation and hence also of Platonic 
predication. 

It is also interesting to note that according to Aristotle’s evaluation 
the essences of all things for Plato are ultimately the same. The One 
is the essence of the Forms and through the Forms is also the essence 
of sensible things. If this Aristotelian evaluation is correct—and there 
seems to be nothing in Plato’s writings to contradict it—then for Plato 
there are ultimately no positive differences between the essences of 
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things. Thus it appears that Plato really has not succeeded in over- 
coming the monism of the Parmenidean notion of being; it would 
seem that for Plato being also in a sense is one, because ultimately 
the One is the cause of the essence of all things. And by contrast this 
emphasizes the anti-Parmenidean and anti-Platonic spirit of Aristotle, 
who asserts that there are various differences in being which are sig- 
nified by the categories. At any rate it is clear that in the text we have 
been examining, matter as subject of predication is used in a Platonic 
context and is thus not directly related to Aristotle’s own theory of 
predication. 

There are two texts in the Third Book of the Metaphysics in which 
Aristotle again mentions matter as a subject of predication.* These 
texts occur in the aporematic treatment of Book B and should 
be handled accordingly. Aristotle is asking himself whether a form 
can exist apart from matter and, if so, what the conditions for the 
existence of this separated form will be. This question is obviously 
being phrased by Aristotle in a Platonic fashion in order to indicate 
a problem which his own metaphysics must meet. In the formulation 
of this problem Aristotle defines “concrete thing” as “the matter 
with something already predicated of it.” In the Greek the word 
“kategorethé” is used here. This is the aorist passive form of the verb 
and indicates that the matter under discussion is matter existing in a 
composite (“sunolon”) which already has been completely generated 
in the past. The predication mentioned in these texts is Platonic 
predication. For Plato the individual is a composite because it has 
been generated by the participation of matter in some Form. And in 
this way in a Platonic context Forms are said to have been predicated 
of matter. Hence matter as a subject as it appears in these two 
texts of Book Three of the Metaphysics also refers to the Platonic 
theory of predication. 

In the third chapter of Book Seven of the Metaphysics there is a 
peculiar text in which Aristotle once again mentions matter as a 
subject. A literal translation of this text would be as follows. 


I call matter that which in itself is called neither a what, nor a 
quantity, nor any of the other things by which being is determined. 


®Metaphysics B. 1. 995b36 and 4. ®*Ibid., Z. 3. 1029a20-25. 
999a32-b2, 2°Tbid., 1029a27-29. 
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For there is something of which each of these is predicated, and 
whose being is other than each of these predicates. For the other 
predicates are predicated of substance, and substance itself is 
predicated of matter. Thus the ultimate subject is not a what, nor 
a quantity, nor anything else. 


In order to understand this difficult and obscure text it is necessary 
to relate it to the whole context in which it appears. It will be re- 
membered that in Book Seven of the Metaphysics Aristotle is determin- 
ing the various meanings of substance as it is found in things. In chap- 
ter three of this book the meaning of substance as substrate is under 
examination. The three possibilities of matter, form, and composite 
of matter and form are suggested as meanings of substance as sub- 
strate. Of these three suggested possibilities, substance as matter is 
ultimately rejected as a legitimate meaning of substance because 
matter does not have the characteristics of “separability” and “this- 
ness.”*° The text we have quoted above appears in Aristotle’s examina- 
tion of substance as matter. The rejection of matter as substance is 
effected by a reductio ad absurdum argument. Throughout the whole 
text Aristotle is assuming that matter is substance; and by arguing 
on this assumption, he then attempts to show that absurd consequences 
are involved. 

Here is the whole argument. The notion of matter is introduced 
by saying that matter is what remains when all positive determinations 
have been “stripped off” or removed from a being. This results in the 
definition of matter which is given in the first sentence of the text 
quoted above. Matter is neither the “what” nor the quantity nor any 
of the other categories, for these categories represent the various 
positive determinations of being which have been removed in arriving 
at the notion of matter. Now there must be something (which in this 
argument turns out to be matter) which is the ultimate subject of 
these categories. For the categories are all predicated of something, 
and, Aristotle adds, this something is other than the being of the in- 
dividual categories. Now the accidental categories are predicated of 
the category of substance, and in turn substance is predicated of the 
ultimate subject (“to eschaton”). But since we are arguing on the as- 
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sumption that matter is substance, then, according to Aristotle’s argu- 
ment, this ultimate subject of predication must be matter. Now if 
matter is the ultimate subject of predication, then matter must be a 
“this.” This point has been established in the Categories, where the 
ultimate subject of predication is characterized as being “ho tis.” 
But, as a matter of fact, matter is not a “this,” since matter is that 
which, by definition, is wholly indeterminate. Thus the argument has 
been reduced to a contradiction (i.e., matter both is and is not a 
“this”); and the original assumption that matter is substance must be 
rejected. To put this whole argument into shorter form, we might say 
that, if matter is substance, then matter is the ultimate subject of 
predication, which is impossible because matter is not a “this.” 

This discussion of matter as a subject amounts to Aristotle’s rejection 
of matter as the ultimate subject of predication. If our interpretation 
of this admittedly difficult text is correct, then it might also be added 
that Aristotle is directly opposing himself here to the Platonic theory 
of predication. We have seen that for Plato the ultimate basis for 
participation and predication is his material principle, which is called 
the dyad or the great and the small. For Aristotle, however, matter 
cannot be the ultimate subject of predication, for this leads to an open 
contradiction. Matter would then have to be and not be a “this” at 
the same time. Hence matter is not the ultimate subject of predica- 
tion. Matter is not substance. 

St. Thomas’s comments on this discussion of matter as a subject of 


11Categories, 2. 1b3-9; 5. 2a11-13. 

12“Sciendum autem est, quod id, quod 
hic dicitur, non potest intelligi de univoca 
praedicatione secundum quod _ genera 
praedicantur de speciebus, in quarum 
definitionibus ponuntur; quia non est aliud 
per essentiam animal et homo; sed oportet 
hoc intelligi de denominativa praedica- 
tione, sicut cum album praedicatur de 
homine; alia enim quidditas est albi et 
hominis. Unde subjungit, quod alia gen- 
era praedicantur hoc modo de substantia, 
scilicet denominative, substantia vero 
praedicatur de materia denominative. 

“Non est ergo intelligendum, quod sub- 
stantia actu existens (de qua hic loqui- 
mur) de materia praedicatur praedicatione 
univoca, sive quae est per essentiam. Iam 
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enim supra dixerat, quod materia non est 
quid, neque aliquid aliorum. Sed _ intel- 
ligendum est de denominativa praedica- 
tione, per quem modum accidentia de sub- 
stantia praedicantur. Sicut enim haec est 
vera: homo est albus, non autem haec: 
homo est albedo, vel: humanitas est al- 
bedo, ita haec est vera: hoc materiatum 
est homo, non autem haec: materia est 
homo, vel: materia est humanitas. Ipsa 
ergo concretiva, sive denominativa prae- 
dicatio ostendit, quod sicut substantia est 
aliud per essentiam ab accidentibus, ita 
per essentiam aliud est materia ab formis 
substantialibus. Quare sequetur quod 
illud quod est ultimum subjectum per se 
loquendo, ‘neque est quid,’ idest sub- 
stantia, neque quantitas, neque aliquid 


predication are worthy of note.” He tells us that it is necessary to 
distinguish between what he calls univocal predication and denomina- 
tive predication. Univocal predication is had when the subject and its 
predicate are not other in essence. His example is the predication 
“Man is an animal.” “Man” and “animal” are the same in essence 
here in the sense that “animal” is part of the essence of “man.” In 
general, a univocal predication is had when a genus is predicated of 
one of its species. On the other hand, denominative predication is 
had when the subject and its predicate are other in essence. Thus in 
the predication “Man is white,” “white” is not part of the essence of 
“man.” Hence this is a denominative predication. He then goes on to 
point out that there are two kinds of denominative predication. The 
first type is had when we predicate an accident of a substance. This 
is not a univocal predication because an accident and its substance 
are not in the same category. Moreover, since substance and accident 
are not the same in essence or quiddity, then the accident must be 
predicated of the substance concretely and not abstractly. Thus we 
do not say “Man is whiteness,” but rather “Man is white.” A second 
type of denominative predication is had when form is predicated of 
matter. This is not a univocal predication because form and matter 
are essentially different from each other. Moreover, as we have seen 
above, a denominative predication requires a concrete and not an 
abstract expression. In this second case, however, it is the subject 
which is expressed concretely. Thus we do not say “Matter is man,” 
but rather “This material thing is a man” (“hoc materiatum est homo” ). 
Matter, concretely expressed, serves as the subject of this second type 
of denominative predication. 

With these distinctions of kinds of predication in mind, St. Thomas 
points out that, when Aristotle says that substance is predicated of 
matter,** he is referring to the second type of denominative predication 
as outlined above. St. Thomas interprets this very difficult text, then, 
as meaning that according to Aristotle there is a special kind of 
predication in which matter functions as the subject. And he calls this 
a denominative predication. According to St. Thomas, consequently, 
Aristotle in this text is describing a special kind of predication in which 
matter is a subject. 
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In Book Eight of the Metaphysics another mention is made of matter 
as a subject of predication. 

Now none of these differentiae is substance, even when coupled 
with matter, yet it is what is analogous to substance in each case; 
and as in substances that which is predicated of the matter is the 
actuality itself, in all other definitions also it is what most resembles 
full actuality.” 

Matter is mentioned in this text as a subject of actuality in the formu- 
lation of a definition. The matter referred to here is not primary matter 
but rather a genus; while the actuality is not the substantial form but 
the differentia of the definition. This is the doctrine that in a definition 
the genus is taken from the matter and the differentia is taken from 
the form. And Aristotle indicates that this matter-form relationship 
is not restricted to definitions of substance but is to be found in all 
definitions. The important point for our present concern is that in this 
text matter does not mean primary matter as found in things but rather 
the genus as matter in the definition. This is another meaning of some- 
thing being predicated of matter in Aristotle and is perfectly consistent 
with his theory of predication. 

In Book Nine of the Metaphysics there is a very important text in 
which Aristotle explains how matter enters into discourse according 
to his own theory of predication.** W. D. Ross’s translation of this 
text is somewhat misleading. It is necessary to examine the Greek 
to uncover Aristotle’s teaching on this problem. The literal translation 
of the first part of this text is as follows. 

It seems that when we call something not a “this” but a “thaten,” 
that is, the box is not “wood” but “wooden,” and the wood is not 
“earth” but “earthen,” and again earth if it is similarly not something 
else but a “thaten’”—the “that” is always simply in potency to what 
comes after it... . And if there is some first thing which is never 


aliud quod sit in aliquo genere entium” 
(In VII Metaphysicam, lect. 2 [Cathala 
No. 1288-89]). 

18Metaphysics Z. 3. 1029a23. 

MTbid., H. 2. 1043a3-7. 

15Tbid., 8. 7. 1049al19-bl. 
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vivov — del éxelvo Suvapuer AmADs Td borepdv 
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ovoa”’ (ibid., 8. 7. 1049a19-27). 

17In IX Metaphysicam, lect. 6 (Cathala 
No. 1839-43). 


called a “thaten” according to something else, this is primary matter. 
Thus if earth is “airy,” and air is not fire but “fiery,” then fire is 
primary matter and is not a “this.”*° 


The first line of this text distinguishes between two kinds of predica- 
tion. One type of predication is had when the predicate is a “this”; 
that is, the category of substance. A second type is had when the 
predicate is not a “this” but a “thaten.” The use of Greek terms in this 
text is significant. The second type of predicate is referred to as 
“ekeininon.” This unusual Greek word is derived from “ekeinos” 
which is the demonstrative pronoun meaning “that” (Latin “ille”). The 
word “ekeininon” is an adjectival form of the pronoun “ekeinos.” 
“Ekeininon” is not an accepted word in Greek vocabulary and has 
obviously been invented by Aristotle for his own philosophical pur- 
poses. It is well translated into English by the word “thaten.” It is also 
quite clear in the text under discussion that the word “ekeininon” is 
opposed to the word “tode.” Thus Aristotle is using the term “ekein- 
inon” to refer to those predicates which do not indicate a “tode” or a 
“this.” In short, a predicate is a “thaten” if it is not contained in the 
category of substance. 

Furthermore, in this text Aristotle supplies us with no special name 
for the kind of predication which results when the predicate is a 
“thaten.” In his commentary on this passage St. Thomas refers to this 
type of predication as denominative predication.” To facilitate our 
own discussion, we shall also adopt this name “denominative predica- 
tion” to indicate a predication involving a “thaten.” 

Having distinguished these two types of predication, Aristotle then 
goes on to indicate how the predicate is related to the subject in a 
denominative predication. The relation is simply this: The predicate 
is not actual but only potential in relation to the subject. Several 
examples are given. Wood is not actually a box but only potentially 
a box, and earth is not actually wood but only potentially wood. Since 
the predicate is the subject only potentially, then we do not say that 
the box is wood or that the wood is earth. Rather, the proper predica- 
tion is that the box is wooden or the wood is earthen. Then Aristotle 
goes on to make a remark that is very significant for our present con- 
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cern. If we descend, as it were, through the various potential pred- 
icates, and if we come to what we might call the ultimate “thaten” 
(that is, a “thaten” or potential predicate which does not have some- 
thing else predicated of it as a “thaten”), then this ultimate “thaten” 
or potency is primary matter. Hence this is at least one way in which 
primary matter can enter into predication. It can serve as a predicate 
which is the ultimate “thaten” in a denominative predication. It is 
also clear why primary matter is the ultimate “thaten.” For in Aristo- 
telian philosophy, there is nothing which is potential in relation to 
primary matter. Rather primary matter is potential in relation to all 
things. 

The next step in Aristotle’s argument is that there is another class 
of predicates besides potential predicates which enter into denomina- 
tive predication.”* It will be remembered that a “thaten” is any pred- 
icate that is not a “this”; that is, a substance. Matter is not a “this”; 
therefore it is a denominative predicate. Likewise an accident is not 
a “this”; therefore it also is predicated denominatively. Thus we do 
not say that a man is music or that a man is pale. An accident is not 
a “this” but rather a “thaten.” Thus for Aristotle an accident is pred- 
icated concretely and not abstractly because an accident is not a “this.” 
It should be noted that neither matter nor an accident is a “this,” but 
for different reasons. Matter is not substance;*® that is, matter is not 
actually a “this” but only potentially a “this.” Thus matter as a “thaten” 
is related to its subject as potency to act. But it cannot be said that 
an accident is also only potentially a “this” and is therefore related 
to its subject as potency to act. For an accident is not a “this” simply 
because the categories of accident are distinct from, and irreducible 
to, the category of substance which is properly called a “this.” Hence 
for Aristotle there are two distinct kinds of denominative predicates, 
or predicates which indicate a “thaten.” These two distinct kinds of 
denominate predicates are matter on the one hand and the various 
accidents on the other. 

With the above distinctions in mind Aristotle then makes a very 
peculiar remark. 


Whenever this is so, then, the ultimate subject is a substance; 


18Metaphysics 9. 7. 1049a26-33. 211 bid. 


2°Tbid., Z. 3. 1029a27. 22Posterior Analytics, i 
rare igi. sterior Analytics, i. 22. 83al1-17. 
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but when this is not so but the predicate is a form and a “this,” 
the ultimate subject is matter and material substance. And it is only 
right that “thaten” should be used with reference to both the matter 
and the accidents; for both are indeterminates.” 


Whenever the predicate is a “thaten” (either as matter or as an ac- 
cident), then the ultimate subject of such predications is a substance. 
But Aristotle indicates that it is possible to make the “thaten” a subject 
and the “this” a predicate. We might best describe this kind of 
predication as an inverted denominative predication. In this way 
primary matter is not only a subject but in a special sense is even an 
ultimate subject of predication. A second way, then, that matter can 
enter into predication for Aristotle is as the ultimate subject of an 
inverted denominative predication. Hence there is a special way in 
which matter can serve as both the subject and predicate of a de- 
nominative predication. 

A definite systematic problem arises as a result of the above doctrine. 
There is a sense in which primary matter is an ultimate subject of, 
predication for Aristotle. But we have seen that he insists in many 
other texts that primary substance is the ultimate subject of predica- 
tion. Is not this an internal contradiction in Aristotle’s theory of pred- 
ication? 

A negative answer can be given to this question if we recall some 
distinctions which we have already seen. An accident, not being a 
“this,” is a denominative predicate. According to the text we are 
examining,” this second type of denominative predication might also 
be inverted, so that the accidental predicate becomes a subject. Thus 
we might invert the proposition “The man is musical” and say “The 
musical is man.” This substantive use of the adjective is rather awk- 
ward in English but is an accepted expression in Greek. Now Aristotle 
explicitly rejects accidental predication in which the subject is an 
accident as not being a properly scientific predication at all.” It is 
possible to speak intelligibly in this way, but the predication in- 
volved is really the reverse of what we say. Thus one can say with 
meaning that the musical is a man, but the predication implied in such 
a statement is that the man is musical. Likewise, when matter is used 
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as a subject in an inverted denominative predication, this also is not 
a genuinely scientific predication. Aristotle's intention, then, seems 
to be that although one can speak intelligibly when using matter as a 
subject, this is not a properly scientific predication. Hence matter is an 
ultimate subject only in an improper kind of predication, and thus 
Aristotle is not contradicting his doctrine that primary substance is 
the ultimate subject of predication. 

In summary it can be said that matter as a subject has three mean- 
ings for Aristotle. The first is matter as a subject in the Platonic sense 
in which the One is predicated of matter to generate the Forms and 
the Forms in turn are predicated of matter to generate sensible images. 
This Platonic doctrine of matter as the ultimate basis for participation 
and predication is rejected by Aristotle. A second and properly Aristo- 
telian meaning of matter as a subject is the use of the genus as the 
matter of the differentia in the formulation of a definition. A third 
and also properly Aristotelian meaning of matter as a subject is the 
use of matter as the ultimate subject of an inverted denominative 
predication. Strictly speaking, however, this is not a proper type of 
predication for Aristotle. Our conclusion, then, is that although 
Aristotle refers to matter as a subject of predication in the three senses 
distinguished above, his remarks are compatible with his insistence 
that primary substance is the ultimate subject of predication. Hence 
the contradiction pointed out at the beginning of this paper has 
turned out to be only apparent. 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT IN 
ST. ANSELM AND DESCARTES Continued 
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II 


According to Descartes “there are only two ways of proving the 
existence of God, one through His effects, the other through His very 
essence or nature.” It is this second way, through the essence, which 
has been called Descartes’s ontological argument. Its minimal ex- 
pression is as follows: Examining the idea I have of a perfect being, I 
find that existence is included in this idea; and consequently it is cer- 
tain that God, who is this perfect being, is or exists.” 

To understand Descartes’s proof as he himself grasped it, we should 
remark first that the identification of the idea of perfect being with 
the idea of God is established within the proof. Such an idea is innate 
in this way, that I cannot be aware of myself, a res cogitans, without 
immediately knowing myself as an incomplete being, dependent on 
an infinitely perfect being.” 

No one who ever read the third and fifth Meditations would hold 
that the idea of God is, within Descartes’s philosophy—any more than 
in Anselm’s—a purely arbitrary idea. Nor is it for Descartes in any 
way drawn from the senses. It is, in fact, in the third Meditation that 
Descartes proves the existence of God as unique cause of the innate 
idea of perfect or infinite being.” 

In order, further, to grasp Descartes’s understanding of his proof 
we should note that there were not, for him, two innate ideas of God, 
one at the base of his proof by God’s effects and another as principle 
of the demonstration through God’s essence. It is the one innate idea 
of perfect being which functions in both proofs. 

But to be effective in either proof, the idea of perfect being or God 
must needs be more than the indistinct idea of perfection which 
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is our initial awareness. Many people may pass their entire lives, 
Descartes feels, without ever distinctly representing to themselves this 
idea of God. Our clear and distinct idea of God, all the while innate, 
is an amplification or explicitation of this initial awareness of the idea 
of perfection by attributing to the idea the perfection we clearly and 
distinctly perceive to belong to the idea of an infinite being. 

It is an immediate evidence, for Descartes, that the true idea of 
perfect being can be nothing less than the idea of the infinite. The 
idea of God is the idea of being “as actually infinite, so that nothing 
can be added to his perfection.” Despite his repeated use of negative 
expressions to signify the infinite, Descartes insists that the difference 
between the infinite and the finite is real and positive. The idea of the 
infinite is, he claims, a true and positive idea. Ideas formed by nega- 
tion of the finite Descartes labels indefinite. Hence, by a purely 
verbal criterion, most of Descartes’s stated ideas regarding the infinite 
would merit his label of indefinite.” St. Anselm, likewise, it should be 
noted, using in most cases the negative expression, makes it adequately 
clear that his idea of God is of a positively, not a negatively, unique 
being. Chapters 12-26 of the Proslogion indicate the use of both 
negative and positive terms to signify the perfections of the absolute, 
necessary, perfect being. As St. Anselm points out in the Apologetic 
against Gaunilon, “that than which a greater cannot be thought” can 
be understood in no other way than as “that alone which is greater 
than all.” Descartes, too, speaks of God as “the most perfect being 
that we can conceive.”” 


24Primae Responsiones, Vol. vu of 
Oeuvres de Descartes, ed. Adam-Tannery 
(Paris, 1904), p. 120. 


est incomparablement plus grande que 
toutes celles qui ont quelque fin.” Cf. 
Contra Hyperaspistem, aoit 1641; ed. 


25Discours de le méthode, tv Par., ed. 
Gilson (Paris: Vrin, 1947), p. 36: “Au 
lieu que . ... le saurait étre.” See also: 
Meditationes, V; ed. Adam-Tannery, vu, 
65-66. 

26Meditationes, I1I; ed. Adam-Tannery, 
vu, 51-52. 

2"Tbid., pp. 50-51. 

28ettre a Clersellier, 23 avril 1649; ed. 
Adam-Tannery, v1, 356. “Je ne me sers 
jamais du mot d’infini pour signifier seule- 
ment n’avoir pas de fin, ce qui est negatif, 
et 4 quoi j’ai appliqué le mot d’indéfini, 
mais pour signifier une chose réelle, qui 
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Sur les Ves obj., ed. Adam-Tannery, rx, 
209. 
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Perfections amplified to the infinite enter into the clear and distinct 
idea of the perfect being for Descartes. But infinity is not, in the 
Discourse or in the fifth Meditation, the characteristic title upon which 
the proof through essence is based; that characteristic title is the idea 
of the perfect, whereas in the third Meditation, the proof from cau- 
sality is based primarily on the idea of the infinite. 

That this idea of perfect being be effective as a foundation for 
proving the existence of its object, it must, in Descartes’s eyes, be 
a clear and distinct idea. It will be clear when the mind is immediately 
possessed of the idea, without the mediation, for example, of a memory 
of the idea from some previous perception. Such is the case with the 
idea of God. An idea will be distinct when it contains all that belongs 
to it, excluding all that is proper to other ideas. Such is the idea of a 
supremely perfect being. 

We come now to the heart of the Cartesian method as it functions 
in this proof. While an idea is representative of its object, nevertheless 
it is the idea which is apprehended primarily; it is the idea which is 
the proper, immediate object of thought. Consequently, a criterion is 
necessary to insure that the “idea objects,” which are the content of 
thought, be true “idea pictures” of realities outside the mind. The 
basic human criterion, prior to the proof of God’s existence, is the 
cogito considered as a real judgment and, for Descartes, the first real 
judgment of existence. Its evident certitude is rooted in the clearness 
and distinctness of its very content. Transferring the norms of certi- 
tude by which he grasps intuitively the real existence of a res cogitans, 
Descartes maintains that the same criterion is properly to be applied 
to every idea. Clarity and distinctness of idea are the guarantee of 
conformity to the thing, essence, or nature of which the idea is the 
image. Clarity and distinctness are likewise the criteria of real 
existence when existence is seen clearly and distinctly to belong, as a 
perfection, to the nature of perfect being. 

In unequivocal terms, and in many places, Descartes states this 
principle of his system: What we clearly and distinctly understand 
to belong to the nature of anything can be affirmed with truth of that 
thing. If, for example, existence belongs to the nature of God, it can 
be affirmed that God exists.” 
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Because Descartes assigned nothing to the idea of God which he 
did not clearly and distinctly perceive ought to belong to it, the idea 
of perfect being, God, contains no contradictory factors. The idea of 
perfect being is possible, for the reason that it is clear and distinct. 
Being possible it can serve as a foundation for the demonstration of 
the existence of its object.” We are here reminded of St. Anselm’s 
demonstrating the possibility of his idea of God as the immediately 
prior condition for his conclusion of God's existence. 

Having established the idea of perfect being as possible, having 
posited his criterion of evident conformity between idea and real 
nature, thing, or essence, Descartes is now faced with the key ques- 
tion: Is existence a perfection? If it is, it will be contradictory not to 
include it in the distinctness of the clear and distinct idea of God. 
If it is a perfection, then Descartes’s criterion of evidence will bring 
him necessarily to the affirmation of the existence of God. 

Descartes is emphatic in affirming that existence is not only a per- 
fection but the highest perfection. Existence therefore must necessarily 
be attributed to the idea of a supremely perfect being.” Once this 
step is established the conclusion immediately follows. “And, from 
this fact alone, that I cannot conceive God except as existing, it fol- 
lows,” Descartes says, “that existence is inseparable from Him and 
therefore it follows that He really exists.”* 

In Descartes we meet another essentialist position, this one based 


naturam, id potest de ea re cum veritate repugnat humano conceptui; quo sensu 


affrmari ... si existere pertinet ad manifestum est Dei naturam, prout de- 
naturam Dei, potest affirmari Deum = scripsi esse possibilem, qui a nihil in ipsa 
existere . . .” (Sur les Ves obj.,ed. Adam-  supposui nisi quod clare et distincte per- 


Tannery, 1x, 150). “Jam vero si ex eo  ciperemus debere ad illam pertinere, adeo 
solo, quod alicujus rei ideam possim ex ut conceptui repugnare non _ possit” 


cogitatione mea depromere, sequitur ea 
omnia, quae ad illa rem pertinere clare 
et distincte percipio, revera ad illam per- 
tinere .. .” (Meditationes, V; ed. Adam- 
Tannery, vu, 65). “Je crois aussi que tout 
ce qui se trouve dans les idées se trouve 
nécessairement dans les choses” (Lettre 
a Mersenne, 19 janvier 1642; ed. Adam- 
Tannery, m, 474). “A nosse ad esse valet 
consequentia” (Responsiones Septimae, ed. 
Adam-Tannery, vu, 520). 

31Vel enim ut vulgo omnes, per pos- 
sibile intelligitus illud omne quod non 
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(Secundae Responsiones, ed. Adam-Tan- 
nery, vu, 150). 

sae , . neque enim mihi liberum est 
Deum absque existentia (hoc est ens sum- 
me perfectum absque summa perfectione) 
cogitare . . .” (Meditationes, V;_ ed. 
Adam-Tannery, vu, 66-68). 

88“Atqui ex eo... revera 
... (ibid., pp. 66-67). 

84Gassendi’s text, so objecting, is cited 
in Adam-Tannery, vu, 405. Cf. Descartes, 
Meditationes, V; ed. Adam-Tannery, vu, 
69-70. 


existere 


upon the clarity and distinctness of the cogito as first principle. Clarity 
and distinctness in the cogito, as well as in all subsequent ideas, are 
infallible insurance that the necessities of thought are absolutely ac- 
curate substitutes for the immutable, eternal necessities of essences. 
The existence, not only of God but also of sensible reality, will be dis- 
covered within the contents of essence, as represented by a clear and 
distinct idea, or it will not be discovered. When thought is confronted 
with the necessities of a true, immutable, and eternal essence—and 
only then—may it effectively reach existence. That is why Descartes 
never truly succeeded in proving the existence of the external world— 
because he could never demonstrate existence as a necessary property 
of the true, immutable, and eternal essence extension. But, in that 
case alone of the essence of perfect being, its intrinsic necessities 
render it impossible for Descartes to conceive perfect being as non- 
existing. Affirmatively, the intrinsic necessities of this true, immutable, 
and eternal essence necessitate Descartes’s affirming all perfections, 
including existence, of the essence of perfect being. And this last clear 
and distinct necessity necessitates, for Descartes, the affirmation that 
God truly exists. Reality is achieved as a function of that necessity 
identical with the clear and distinct ideas; that is, with the idea as 
possible. 

We shall here only note that Descartes uses the recently established 
existence of a perfect being, who could be no deceiver, as a guarantee 
of the truth of remembered judgments based on clear and distinct 
innate ideas. God cannot deceive, and it is He who is now known 
as the creator both of the innate ideas and of the essences which such 
ideas truly represent. Gassendi adroitly objected that this is circular 
reasoning, for Descartes proved (a) God’s existence and perfect 
veracity through the clear and distinct idea of His essence and then 
(b) that the idea of God is clear and distinct because God is and is 
truthful.” 

One might say, in deference to Descartes, that the supremacy of 
essence over existence is here eminently clear and distinct. God’s 
essence necessarily involves His existence; by reason of His essence, 
God exists. As a result of the discussions which followed his proof 
by the essence of God in the Discourse and in the fifth Meditation, 
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Descartes makes strikingly explicit in what supreme degree existence 
is necessarily involved in an essence which is possible, infinite, and 
perfect. Because such an essence also involves immense positive 
infinite power it is causa sui.** The deepest root for the necessity of 
affirming God’s existence is in a necessity of His essence to exist per se, 
taken in a positive manner. 

To protect his first proof, that from efficient causality, and con- 
sequently to protect and retain the divine immutable guarantor of the 
new Cartesian metaphysics and physics, Descartes was convinced 
that the principle of causality had to be absolutely universal or it 
would be no principle. To hold that “everything has a cause” requires 
Descartes to say God too has a cause.** Considering the immense and 
incomprehensible power in the essence of God, we recognize that it 
is so great that it is clearly the cause of God’s existence in the highest 
positive sense.’ To avoid a verbal dispute, Descartes decides we need 
not say God is efficient cause of Himself; yet since we do see that the 
fact of His existing per se is based on the real immensity of His power, 
we can say that, in a certain sense, God stands to Himself in the same 
way an efficient cause does to its effect and that hence God exists 
per se in a positive sense.” 

What this “certain sense” is, Descartes clarifies by saying: “We 
must show that intermediate between efficient cause properly speak- 
ing and no cause at all, there is the positive essence of a thing, to 
which the concept of efficient cause can be extended.” This inter- 
mediary, the positive essence, Descartes terms the formal cause be- 
cause what is per se comes as it were from a formal cause. By formal 
cause Descartes understands the entire essence of the thing—here, the 
essence of God with its infinite positive power to be per se.*° Once this 
verbal precaution is taken, Descartes at once extends the concept of 
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causa. Deumque talem esse _ intelligo 
. ..” (Responsiones Primae, ed. Adam- 
Tannery, vu, 108). 

**Responsiones Quartae, ed. Adam-Tan- 
nery, vu, 238. 

a7, . dicimus Deum a se esse, non 
amplius negative, sed quam maxime posi- 
tive” (Responsiones Primae, ed. Adam- 
Tannery, vu, 110). 

88Tbid., p. 110-11. 
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®°Responsiones Quartae, ed. Adam-Tan- 
nery, vu, 239. 

40“Cum autem integram rei essentiam 
pro formali hic sumo” (ibid., p. 242). 

“Tbid., p.. 238. 

sac’ , . existentia mecessaria . .. in eo 
solo essentiae partem facit” (Responsiones 
Quintae, ed. Adam-Tannery, vu, 383). 

“®Monologium, Cap. v1; PL, Vol. cLvm, 
col. 152d. 


efficient cause to the essence of God, thereby establishing God’s neces- 
sary existence on the positive infinite power of His essence to exist 
as causa sui. 

It is evident that, for Descartes, the essence of the cause is identical 
with the functioning of its causality. The causality of the cause is not 
prior to the exercise of the causality in Descartes’s philosophy. Conse- 
quently, in identifying the idea of efficient cause with the idea of 
God’s essence, Descartes is led to the conclusion that “the considera- 
tion of efficient causality is the first and principal, not to say the only 
means we have of proving the existence of God.”* 

Infinity, as evidenced in the idea of an infinite being and in the 
infinite positive power of God’s essence, is now the characteristic trait 
of both of the proofs by efficient cause. The notion of God as causa 
sui completes the idea of perfection by expressing the infinite power 
of the divine essence, which infinite power makes existence a necessary 
perfection. Here we have the full implications of a position wherein 
essence is so supreme that even God’s own existence calls it its cause. 
The absolute subordination of existence to essence is starkly exempli- 
fied by Descartes’s maintaining that “necessary existence in God alone 
is a part of his essence.”” 

Though St. Anselm considered God as primarily essentia, it is notable 
here that in explaining God’s existing per se St. Anselm insisted that 
God in no way assisted Himself to become what He was not, nor did 
He in any sense cause Himself.** | 

From the viewpoint of St. Anselm, Kant’s criticism is unjustified, as 
it is from the viewpoint of Descartes. If one holds, as did St. Anselm, 
a realism of essences accompanied by a Platonic-Augustinian notion 
of being as essence, then the law of contradiction displaces sensible 
intuition and principles of possible experience as the criterion of a 
concept’s necessity, truth, and reality. If one holds, as did Descartes, 
the cogito as the first real noncontradictory judgment of existence, 
then clear and distinct ideas become the criterion and guarantee of 
real essences, while real essences become in turn the exclusive criterion 
of real existence. Descartes presupposes no sense experience to the 
cogito and its consequences. Nevertheless, neither he nor St. Anselm 
would consider this a defect but a necessity in positions where real 
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essences are supreme and existence is no more than some function 
of essence. Convinced that we contact, through sensible intuition, an 
existential given and that the synthesis by which the concept is gen- 
erated is rooted in this sensible intuition, Kant regards as empty any 
concept not resting in some way on this sensible intuition. From that 
point of view, his criticism is justified. His starting point is not St. 
Anselm’s or Descartes’s. It is not the purpose of this paper to analyze 
Kant’s own position in which existence is not, as for St. Anselm and 
Descartes, a modality of the essence but a modality of judgment. Were 
such an analysis made, let us say in the light of the Thomistic meta- 
physics of the primacy of existence, a-priori categories of modality 
would be shown to Kant to be as “ontological” as the realism of es- 
sences, 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Marquette Workshop in Teaching of Philosophy 
FRANCIS C. WADE, S.J., Marquette University 


The Department of Philosophy of Marquette University, Milwaukee, 
conducted a four-day philosophical workshop in the teaching of philosophy, 
from June 13 to June 16. This year the workshop was a part of Marquette’s 
seventy-fifth anniversary celebration. The workshop is planned as part of 
the Marquette summer session every other year. The registrants for the 
workshop numbered 50—22 priests, 17 sisters, 11 laymen. The registrants 
came from 16 states—from both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts—and from 
two provinces of Canada. Together with the staff of 18, the registrants 
spent 4 days in an arduous and profitable discussion of philosophical 
problems. 

The daily program of the workshop consisted of small group discussions 
in the morning, after a brief presentation of the problem for that day by 
the discussion leader. These discussions were summarized briefly and the 
summaries were the basis of the general discussions in the afternoon, directed 
by the discussion leader for that day. The evenings were set aside for 
special events in line with the purpose of the workshop. 

The general purpose of the workshop was to improve the teaching of 
philosophy by considering those philosophical ideas which would determine 
the technique used _ and the content taught. The problem for the first day, 
presented by Dr. John O. Riedl, was “The Role of Philosophy in Catholic 
Education.” The problem for the second day, presented by Father Gerard 
Smith, S.J., was “The Relationship between Philosophy and Theology.” 
The problem for the third day, presented by Dr. Charles J. O'Neil, was 
“The Relationship between Philosophy and History.” For the fourth day 
the problem presented by Father George P. Klubertanz, S.J. (Saint Louis 
University), was “The Relationship between Philosophy and Science.” 
Besides the discussion leaders, the workshop staff consisted of 14 members 
of the Marquette Department of Philosophy, plus Father Gerald Van 
Ackeren, S.J., Department of Theology (Summer Session), Mr. Leroy 
Wauck, Department of Psychology, and Father Joseph Owens, C.Ss.R. 
(Pontifical Institute of Medieval Studies, Toronto). 
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Fifty-third Annual Meeting of the American 
Philosophical Association 


LINUS J. THRO, S.J., Saint Louis University 


The American Philosophical Association, Western Division, held its fifty- 
third annual meeting April 28-30 at East Lansing, Michigan, the State Uni- 
versity of Michigan acting as host. The program, as has been characteristic 
of Western Division programs the past few years, was somewhat weighted 
in the direction of analytic and semantic inquiries; there was, however, a 
resurgence of interest in questions of broader concern. Among other in- 
stances of this, John J. Neumaier (Hibbing Junior College) and Maurice 
Natanson (University of Houston) considered from different points of view 
the significance of the individual in history. George Plochmann (Southern 
Illinois University) in a rapid and objective review of the situation of 
cybernetics directed attention to the genuinely philosophical problems which 
arise in this field. 

Social and ethical problems were given somewhat scattered and uneven 
consideration. The paper of Robert Rein’] (Louisiana State University) on 
the utilitarian position served to emphasize the instability and normative 
deficiencies of utilitarianism. Campbell Garnett (University of Wisconsin), 
working from the Platonic definition of justice, interpreted moral norm to 
mean a psychological uniformity of behavior required for self-perfection, 
much as the equilibrium of physical functioning is a conditioning law for 
the maintenance of health. The problem of free will as treated by Francis 
Raab (University of Minnesota) resolved itself easily in the distinction of a 
causal and a noncausal meaning of “could.” 

Some metaphysical issues were raised tangentially: Herbert Hochberg 
(Northwestern University), for example, showed that Quine’s use of the 
ontological operator breaks through the narrow syntactic limits of formal 
logic and that his discussion of existence violates the character of the object 
language. The explicitly metaphysical examination of analogy by Niels 
Nielson (Rice Institute), although open to historical objections, had its 
points of interest and stimulated considerable discussion. The paper at- 
tempted a unified interpretation of analogy in Plato, Aristotle, St. Augustine, 
and St. Thomas in terms of varying emphases upon the divine transcendence 
and immanence to the world. 

Three symposia were held concurrently on the afternoon of Friday, April 
29. One, under the chairmanship of Wilfrid Sellars (University of Minne- 
sota), dealt with induction. Another, on human relations and international 
obligations, was conducted by Richard McKeon (University of Chicago). 
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The third, an unusual one for an American congress of philosophers, com- 
memorated the hundredth anniversary of Sgren Kierkegaard. The con- 
tributions to this symposium were as follows: a scholarly examination of 
Kierkegaard’s philosophical skepticism, by Richard Popkin (State University 
of Iowa); an extraordinary collection of evidences for Kierkegaard’s interest 
and competence in logic, by Paul Holmer (University of Minnesota); a 
pseudonymously critical effort by Walter Kaufmann (Princeton University) ; 
and, finally, a competent discussion of the three papers by William Earle 
(Northwestern University), with an especially trenchant critique of the 
last-named. 

Among other matters settled at the annual business meeting, it was de- 
cided to hold next year’s meeting at the University of Indiana in Bloom- 
ington. The following were elected to hold office for the coming year: Max 
Fisch (University of Illinois), president; O. K. Bowsma (University of 
Nebraska), vice-president; and May Brodbeck (University of Minnesota), 
secretary-treasurer. The outgoing president, Charner Perry (University of 
Chicago), will represent the division at the Eastern meeting of the associa- 
tion. 


Chronicle 


Tue MeTapHysicaL SocreTy or America held its sixth annual meeting 
at the University of Chicago, March 25 and 26, 1955. The first afternoon 
session was a symposium on logic and metaphysical method, with papers 
by Richard Martin (University of Pennsylvania) and Frederic B. Fitch 
(Yale University); the commentator was George P. Klubertanz, S.J. (Saint 
Louis University). Professor Martin maintained that logic and methodology 
were metaphysically neutral, could be set up prior to and independently 
of metaphysics, and would be of great help in solving metaphysical problems 
and disputes. Professor Fitch maintained that propositions have an inde- 
pendent reality, and proposed a metalogic to formalize all systems of 
metaphysics. The commentator maintained that a wholly independent logic 
was covertly an idealistic metaphysics and that the problems and disputes 
of metaphysics had to be solved on other than merely logical grounds. The 
lively discussion which followed showed that the metaphysicians present 
were by no means ready to concede that metaphysical problems were but 
logical problems in disguise. 

At the evening meeting, the retiring president, Professor Charles Hart- 
shorne (University of Chicago), held that the very meaning of certain 
tautologies implied the eternal existence both of absolute and of relative 
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being. He contended, for example, that the proposition “Nothing exists” 
was entirely meaningless. The commentator, John E. Smith (Yale Uni- 
versity), tried to show that the argument was essentially Platonic in trend 
and presupposed the priority of essence over existence. 

In the morning meeting, Professor Calvin D. Rollins (Brooklyn College) 
tried to defend Locke’s argument for the limitation of the human intellect. 
The commentator, Paul Weiss (Yale University), pointed out that the paper 
was valid only against the objections of semantical positivists, and did not 
establish the rationalistic position in itself. Professor Milic Capek (Carleton 
College) tried to provide a basis for physical theory by deriving space from 
time in a modified Kantian manner; the commentator, Robert M. Palter 
(University of Chicago), showed that physics has its own validity and 
neither is based on a philosophy nor grounds one. In the afternoon session, 
there was a panel discussion of freedom, the participants in which were 
Newton P. Stallknecht (Indiana University), Francis C. Wade, S.J. (Mar- 
quette University), and William Earle (Northwestern University). Professor 
Stallknecht considered some of the existential conditions of freedom; Father 
Wade placed the essence of freedom in the inner act of voluntary adherence 
to a concrete object; Professor Earle likewise took a realistic view of interior 
freedom, finding its basis in a subject which is a self and which is therefore 
both cognitively and conatively reflexive. Newton P. Stallknecht was elected 
president of the society for the coming year. 

Tue AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL AssocIaTION held its twenty- 
ninth annual meeting in Philadelphia, April 12 and 13, 1955. The four 
major papers were on the general theme of knowledge and expression. In 
the first paper, Anton C. Pegis spoke on our knowledge of God, the destiny 
of man. He took the Contra Gentiles as an instance of one kind of knowing 
that a Christian could have. The arguments from reason in the Contra 
Gentiles do not have a different kind of rationality than do the arguments of 
the “philosophers,” but they are in a different “state”; that is, in a state of 
being used by theology. Theology as a human science depends on phi- 
losophy; philosophy depends on faith for its health, by reason of the phi- 
losopher, not by reason of the nature of philosophy. The Reverend Joseph 
Owens, C.Ss.R., showed that there are three distinct knowledges of nature: 
metaphysics, philosophy of nature, and physical science. He showed, more- 
over, that these three knowledges did not formally depend on each other. 
John A. Oesterle gave a paper on poetic knowledge, deriving his develop- 
ment mainly from Aristotle. Herbert T. Schwartz, speaking on our knowl- 
edge of knowledge, inveighed against the pride of the pure thinker and 
maintained that theology was the only study worthy of a Christian. In the 
evening session, after a greeting to all the delegates from His Excellency, 
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the Most Reverend John F. O'Hara, D.D., Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
a volume of commemorative essays was presented to Charles A. Hart in 
honor of his twenty-fifth year as national secretary of the association by the 
Reverend James A. McWilliams, S.J., editor of the volume. Father Hart 
responded with an address in praise of the Catholic University as a center 
of Scholastic thought. Elizabeth G. Salmon read the citation for the award 
of the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas medal to the Reverend Gerald Smith, S.J. 
Father Smith spoke on the place of philosophy in a Catholic college, arguing 
that as grace requires nature as a perfectible subject, so theology requires 
philosophy, which therefore ought formally to be studied in a Catholic 
school. The retiring president, Charles J. O’Neil, spoke on practical knowl- 
edge and liberty. He showed that practical knowledge involves will and 
the commitment of the whole person, and that conversely liberty flows from 
practical knowledge. 

In the afternoon sessions, there were six round-table discussions, some 
of which applied the general theme to particular historical or systematic 
areas. In the business meeting, the Reverend George P. Klubertanz, S.J., 
was elected vice-president for the coming year, and Doctor Vincent E. 
Smith took over the presidency. 

On April 13, there was a joint session in Atlantic City of the American 
Catholic Philosophical Association and the National Catholic Educational 
Association. The Reverend Francis C. Wade, S.J., spoke for the association. 
He made the point that since education aims at bringing about knowledge, 
the task of education must be guided by truth rather than by the subjective 
needs of the student, important as these latter are. 

Tue ASSOCIATION FoR REALISTIC PHiLosopHy held its spring meeting in 
Cambridge, May 13 and May 14. There were two papers: Hubert Dreyfus 
(Harvard University), “Is Heidegger’s Anthropology Compatible with 
Realism?” and Harold Durfee (Park College), “Contemporary Philosophy 
and Religious Commitment.” 

Les ARCHIVES DE PHILOSOPHIE was founded in 1923 and had a high 
reputation as a scholarly journal. It is now announced that it will reappear 
as a quarterly; it will be edited at Vals-prés-Le-Puy (Haute Loire) and be 
published by Beauchesne at Paris. The first number of the new series is 
scheduled for October, 1955. 

Canon AvucGusTIN Mansion, for more than forty years a professor at the 
University of Louvain, was honored at a special day, April 29, 1955, by his 
colleagues. On the occasion, a memorial volume of studies, entitled Autour 
d Aristote, Recueil d'études de philosophie ancienne et médiévale, was pre- 
sented to him. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


° 


ARMAND MAURER, C.S.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 


Averrois Cordubensis Commentarium Magnum in Aristotelis de Anima 
Libros (“Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem, Ver- 
sionum Latinarum,” Vol. VI, 1). The Mediaeval Academy of 
America Publication No. 59. Ed. F. S. Crawford. Cambridge, 
Mass., 1953. Pp. xxi + 592. 


Research in medieval philosophy has long been hindered by the lack of 
good editions of the source books of the philosophers of the Middle Ages. 
Indeed, in some cases no editions of these sources are available, and where 
possible one must resort to manuscripts. The need for good editions is 
particularly acute in the case of the medieval Latin versions of Aristotle and 
his Arabian followers, Avicenna and Averroes. Medieval philosophers had 
their works constantly by their side and freely drew from them and criticized 
them. The historian of medieval philosophy must likewise make them his 
companion if he is to understand the subject of his research. 

It is heartening to see that some brave and patient souls are undertaking 
to fill this lacuna in the researcher’s library. The editors of the Aristoteles 
Latinus propose to publish all the medieval Latin versions of Aristotle’s 
works. Mlle. Marie-Thérése d’Alverny, of the Bibliothéque Nationale of 
Paris, is preparing an edition of the Latin version of Avicenna. In 1931 the 
Mediaeval Academy of America undertook the publication of the Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Latin versions of Averroes’ commentaries on Aristotle in a 
series entitled “Corpus Commentariorum Averrois in Aristotelem,” under the 
general editorship of H. A. Wolfson, D. Baneth, and F. H. Fobes. Up to the 
present, two volumes have appeared in the Latin series: Vol. VII, Averrois 
Cordubensis Compendia Librorum Aristotelis Qui Parva Naturalia Vocantur 
(ed. A. L. Shields and H. Blumberg) and Vol. VI, 1, the Great Commentary 
on the De Anima, the subject of the present review. 

Averroes wrote a Compendium and a Middle and Great Commentary on 
the De Anima, of which only the last two are extant. There is only one 
manuscript extant of the Middle Commentary, and fifty-seven of the Great. 
Professor Crawford made his scholarly edition of the Great Commentary, 
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and the accompanying Latin version of the De Anima, on the basis of the 
five oldest and least similar manuscripts, relying chiefly on the oldest (Bibl. 
Nat. lat. 15453). The critical apparatus contains the variant readings of 
these manuscripts and also probable emendations from the first edition 
(1472) and the Junta edition of 1550. The editor notes that these editions 
very often reject good readings of the manuscripts (p. xx). 

The edition is printed in large clear type and arranged for the maximum 
utility of the reader. Averroes’ text is divided in the traditional manner, and 
each division is preceded by the corresponding text of Aristotle’s De Anima, 
printed in italics. The Bekker numbering of Aristotle’s text is given so that 
the reader can quickly locate the corresponding Greek passage. The lines 
are numbered according to the 1550 edition. 

Three useful indexes are appended: a Greek-Latin index of Aristotle’s 
vocabulary; a Latin-Greek index to the first index; and an index of names 
and things in Averroes’ commentary. 

It is perhaps ungracious to ask anything more of the editor after the great 
labor of preparing this excellent edition. It is regrettable, however, that it 
does not contain the references to the works of Galen, Themistius, Alexander 
of Aphrodisias, and so on, cited by Averroes. The verification of these cita- 
tions would have been very useful to the reader. It would also have been 
helpful if the references to other works of Aristotle mentioned by Averroes 
had been given. As it stands, however, the edition is a very welcome addi- 
tion to the library of the historian and student of medieval philosophy. It is 
to be hoped that editions of the other commentaries of Averroes will soon 
appear. 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University 


La Pensée religieuse du jeune Hegel. By Paul Asveld. Louvain: 
Publications Universitaires, 1953. Pp. ix + 244. 

God and Space-Time: Deity in the Philosophy of Samuel Alexander. 
By Alfred P. Stiernotte. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. 
xxvii + 455. $3.00. 


These two monographs are revised doctoral dissertations from Louvain 
and Harvard. They reflect the growing tendency among the historians of 
modern philosophy to recognize the crucial importance of the problem of 
God. An interesting divergence of method is noticeable in these books, in- 
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dicating how one’s approach has to be adapted to the nature of the questions 
under investigation. Dealing as he does with a philosopher whose intel- 
lectual environment is now remote from us, Asveld assumes the historical 
and comparative viewpoint. He is primarily concerned with helping us 
understand the Hegelian background, terminology, and influences. Stiernotte 
takes a more systematic approach and discusses in a critical way the various 
issues raised by Alexander’s philosophy of God. Perhaps because his aim is 
the more restricted one of precise description without evaluation, Asveld’s 
work achieves the greater measure of conciseness and unified impact. The 

book on Alexander cites so many current authorities on such a wide range 
of special points that the main argument sometimes gets lost. 

By “the young Hegel” is meant Hegel during the period of his formative 
years, until his acceptance of a post at Jena University in 1801. There is a 
plentiful harvest of books on this early period by German scholars, but 
Asveld is the first to make a thorough study in French. For the most part, 
his findings agree with Theodor Hiaring’s exhaustive Hegel, sein Wollen und 
sein Werk, except on the important question of the personality of God. The 
present study rightly maintains that the Hegelian Absolute is impersonal 
even in the first sketches of this philosophy. In English, we are fortunate 
in having the Knox-Kroner translation of Hegel’s Early Theological Writings, 
which gives the main relevant texts in Hegel himself. But Asveld has per- 
formed the welcome service of relating these texts to some key writings of 
Fichte and Schelling, so that the historical situation can be appreciated. 

With the help of Schelling, the young Hegel was trying to break away 
from the Enlightenment and Kantian rationalism. One of the key instruments 
was the concept of alienation or estrangement, which predates the use made 
of it in the later dialectical system. When man is subjected to tyrannical 
political and social forces, his integrity is threatened, and hence he conceives 
of the Absolute as something entirely foreign to this world and safe from its 
temporal conditions. There is a mutual alienation of God and man, for they 
are conceived as utterly separate objects. A new interpretation of God was 
proposed by Hegel in order to release man from servitude to alien forces. 
He advanced the pantheistic notion of reality as a divine totality, with finite 
selves included within the Absolute. Yet, as Asveld is careful to note, Hegel 
was not yet in full possession of his later doctrine, where the Absolute 
develops to self-consciousness in and through man. Nor did the Hegel of 
the first period yet affirm the primacy of philosophy and pure knowledge 
over religion and love. That was because he still identified philosophy with 


Kantian critical reflection and did not envision it in terms of a total specula- 
tive metaphysics. 
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_ What this work demonstrates very clearly is the origin of many factors of 
the Hegelian dialectic in the early doctrine on God. The leading concepts 
of positivity, alienation, and reconciliation were first broached within a 
theological context. Hegel reduced to technical philosophical form the 
Wolffian naturalization of Christian revelation and then pointed out that 
the whole account would be intolerable for human freedom unless it were 
subordinated to his intuition of one divine totality. On only one point does 
Asveld fail to do justice: he underplays the findings of such Marxian scholars 
as Kojéve and Lukacs. His own stress on the subordination of God to the 
work of reconciling freedom and destiny in man is not so very far removed 
from the Marxian interpretation of Hegel in terms of an anthropocentric 
interest. 

Hegel is mentioned only once or twice in Stiernotte’s book, since Spinoza 
was a much more potent influence upon Alexander. The author does not 
examine the pertinent historical problem of whether the Spinoza whom 
Alexander read was colored by the evolutionary and historical elements in- 
troduced into the concept of God by Hegel and Schelling. Instead, he 
plunges directly into an analysis of Space, Time, and Deity in order to 
establish the precise meaning of God and Deity and whether this meaning 
can sustain a genuine religious response on man’s part. In the course of 
exposition and criticism, the opinions of Boodin, Inge, Pringle-Pattison, 
Laird, and others are examined. The author himself has a partiality for the 
theological speculations of Whitehead and H. N. Wieman, and the latter has 
written a commendatory foreword. 

Stiernotte does reject the view of Alexander which fragmentates the deity 
into many phases and locates its existence in a future infinity. He observes 
that the presumed future qualities are nonexistent, either in finite or infinite 
mode, and hence cannot exert any power over the present course of space- 
time. But this criticism is made only to remove Alexander’s compromise with 
theistic transcendence, since Stiernotte himself proposes a totally immanental 
view of God. He regards God as a nisus or process that is completely im- 
manent in the actual world and identified with the whole ongoing impulse 
of life. This position is not reached by any independent argument, how- 
ever, but results from an attempt to remove inconsistencies in Alexander 
with the help of Bergson’s vital impetus and Whitehead’s theory of process. 
Yet Bergson’s reluctance to make an outright identification of God with 
the vital impetus and Whitehead’s insistence on the eternal objects are dis- 
turbing factors which the author does not succeed in removing. 

As far as Alexander himself is concerned, his difficulty stemmed from 
the assumption that theism presents an exclusively transcendent God and 
pantheism an exclusively immanent one. Because he saw that God must be 
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both present in the world and somehow distinct from it, Alexander felt com- 
pelled to try to combine theism and pantheism in a single theory about 
God. He was pantheistic in respect to space-time as the body of God, and 
“theistic” in holding that deity is a nisus located beyond the highest 
achieved quality in the world. But he never understood the actual theistic 
position which holds that God is intimately present to the world precisely 
because of His transcendent way of existing and operating. Hence Alexander 
was led to confuse transcendence in being with a dynamic tendency in an 
outward direction. This directional substitute for the infinite manner of 
divine existing does come within Stiernotte’s criticism that the future is non- 
existent. But this objection does not affect the theistic doctrine on divine 
transcendence, so that the issues are not properly joined. Since one’s theory 
of the nature of the religious response to the nature of being depends in 
large measure on one’s theory of the constitution of being, the question of 
religious availability of God-as-universal-nisus remains similarly suspended. 


VERNON J. BOURKE, Saint Louis University 


The McAuley Lectures, 1953. Truth and the Philosophy of Teaching. 
I, “The Eminence of Teaching,” by Etienne Gilson; II, “Teaching 
and the Freedom to Learn,” by Anton C. Pegis. West Hartford, 
Conn.: Saint Joseph College, Department of Publications, 1954. 
Pp. 28. $1.00. 


This is the first in what promises to be a valuable Catholic lecture series. 
It has been established at Saint Joseph College by the Sisters of Mercy, in 
honor of their foundress, Mary Catherine McAuley. Professor Gilson’s 
lecture is a thoughtful reconsideration of the role of the teacher in relation 
to the student. He argues that there is little essential difference in teaching 
methods, that all teaching is directed to one climactic objective: to bring 
the student to the moment of personal discovery. Dr. Pegis carries on the 
theme in the second lecture, discussing the relations of freedom and au- 
thority in the teaching act. His talk is an important clarification of the 
problem of academic freedom in Catholic schools today. 


The McAuley lectures are to be presented annually. All who are interested 
in the future of Catholic education and scholarship will wish success to the 
project and its director, the Reverend Francis J. Lescoe. 
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BEATRICE H. ZEDLER, Marquette University 


La Théorie de Vintellect daprés Aristote et ses commentateurs. By 
O. Hamelin. With an Introduction by E. Barbotin. Paris: J. 
Vrin, 1953. Pp. xxv + 93. 


In this work the author of Le Systéme d’Aristote (Paris, 1920) examines 
in a more detailed way Aristotle’s theory of the intellect and its main inter- 
pretations in the history of Western thought. This study is not, however, 
just another record of the relevant facts but a book which elaborates a 
thesis. Aristotle’s doctrine of the intellect, thinks Hamelin, must be sought 
within his commentators and those commentators reveal Aristotle as a 
Platonist. 


Both aspects of the thesis give rise to questions. Can the true Aristotle 
be found in Aristotle’s own works or in the works of his successors? It was 
the ambiguity of Aristotle’s texts on the intellect that led the author to in- 
terrogate history. But granting that some implications of a man’s thought 
may be brought to light by his successors, one might ask, as does the editor 
of the book in his critical introduction, Can remote disciples express the 
thought of the master better than the master himself? Are the interpreters 
faithful to their text, or have they deviated from it and bent its thought 
in a new direction so as to create in effect an original work? 


Hamelin does, it is true, look first at Aristotle’s text; but he reads it with 
an eye to the second part of his thesis. He is well aware of Aristotle’s role 
as the critic of the theory of ideas and as the exponent of an empirical ap- 
proach in philosophy. Yet he finds that Aristotle’s effort to substitute his 
theory of intellect for Plato’s theory of ideas results in making Aristotle him- 
self an unconscious idealist. In the famous formula, “The intellect in act 
is the intelligible in act,” for example, Hamelin sees not mainly the ex- 
pression of an intentional union of the knower and the thing but of a real 
union in which the whole reality of intellect is absorbed into that of the 
intelligibles. But where intellect is constituted as a being by the intelligibles, 
Ideas are primary; whether Aristotle knows it or not, he has therefore re- 
traced his steps to Plato. 

In the greater portion of the book Hamelin cites Alexander of Aphrodisias, 
Themistius, Simplicius, Averroes, and St. Thomas as peripatetic thinkers 
who in their own works have succumbed to the Platonism hidden in Aris- 
totle’s thought. In each of these chapters the two-pronged assumption is 
open to question in one or both of its parts: (a) that the thinker discussed 
is a Platonist in his doctrine of intellect; (b) that the alleged Platonism ex- 
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presses the real Aristotle. How, for example, can one seriously maintain (a) 
that St. Thomas is, in the last analysis, a partisan of Platonic idealism and 
(b) that in this respect, though he is more realistic than Aristotle, the 
“disciple” follows the master? (Cf. pp. 79-81.) 

That Aristotle should reveal the influence of Plato is not initially im- 
probable. As Gilson suggests in Being and Some Philosophers (Chap. II), 
such an influence can be seen in Aristotle’s metaphysics, notably in his 
doctrine of substance. But if it be true that in his theory of intellect Aristotle 
restores the very theory of ideas that he had vigorously banished, then this 
thesis must be established on firmer grounds than those that Hamelin here 
presents. It should be noted, though, that since Hamelin himself did not 
submit the work for publication, he may not have regarded it as a completed 
study. 

Barbotin, the editor, has stated that his aim in publishing the manuscript 
was not primarily to honor Hamelin’s memory but to stimulate the interest 
of scholars in the Aristotelian problem of the intellect. The work, together 
with Barbotin’s good critical introduction, should achieve this purpose. 


VERNON J. BOURKE, Saint Louis University 


Ethics. By P. H. Nowell-Smith, Baltimore: Penguin Books, 1954. Pp. 
324, Paper, 85¢ 


The dominant trend in British philosophy today is toward a special type 
of logical empiricism. This was especially noteworthy at the 1953 Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy, where the Englishmen seemed a tribe 
apart. Mr. Nowell-Smith is a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. His book 
bears the imprimatur (in an editorial foreword) of A. J. Ayer, the high- 
panjandrum of British empiricism. 

In contemporary British ethics (or better, moral philosophy) the big 
fight is between intuitionists (such as Ewing), who are right but can’t quite 
explain why, and empiricists (Ayer, Stevenson et al.), who are wrong, but 
very nimble critics of older types of ethical theory. The procedure of the 
logical empiricist is to reduce philosophical work to the analysis of words 
and statements made by philosophers. This procedure can be used on 
moral philosophy and that is what Nowell-Smith does. His book covers 
most of the topics usually treated in ethics: the relation of ethics to science, 
the act of choice, good, right, oughtness, obligation, moral rules, conscience, 
freedom, and responsibility. He has heard about Aristotle and rather thinks 
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he was on the right track but, in the main, Nowell-Smith confines his 
reading to the twentieth century. His aim is to bring about some clarity 
in moral propositions. It must be admitted that he makes penetrating 
criticisms of the looseness of moral discourse, and his examples are fresh and 
well chosen. It would do a great many Thomistic ethicians good to read 
this little and inexpensive book. 


PALMER L. ROCKEY, Saint Louis University 


Time and Idea. The Theory of History in Giambattista Vico. By A. 
Robert Caponigri. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 1953. Pp. viii 
+ 226. $3.00. 


Although Caponigri is primarily interested in Vico’s theory of history, he 
does consider the natural law, the science of humanity, the modifications of 
the human mind, and providence—all topics directly relevant to Vico’s 
philosophy. The author rightly sees how important the concept of natural 
law is in the Vichian schema, and hence he treats at length the Vichian 
concept of verum and its relationship to certum. Verum concerns the eternal 
order of things; certum pertains to human authority. Caponigri tells us that 
verum and certum as dimensions of the law stand in dialectical relationship 
to each other—indeed, are almost contradictions. Such a relationship, ac- 
cording to the author, causes Vico to see the difficulties which the classical 
Platonic and Neoplatonic principle of participation bring about. Thus Vico 
seeks another principle to realize the mediation of the verum and the certum 
of the law. Under an altered form, Platonism re-enters into the Vichian final 
synthesis to become its constitutive principle. It re-enters by the concept of 
history, as the principle of the ideal movement of history toward the fullness 
of an idea. The total process of the formation of positive law moves toward 
the fulfillment of the idea of law. 

In describing this movement of concrete process toward the idea as its 
fulfillment Caponigri is correct, for Vico looks at the positive law in terms 
of its historical development toward its goal. It would have been better, 
however, to use the Vichian phrase “the eternal order of things” rather than 
Caponigri’s expressions such as “the plenitude of the idea” and “the ideality 
of the Jaw.” The latter suggest Plato’s world of Ideas and its many at- 
tendant problems. It would have been wiser for the author to designate 
precisely what type of Platonism influenced Vico most. Caponigri does 
not lay enough stress on the great influence of St. Augustine on Vico’s 
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thought. However, Caponigri does emphasize sufficiently, and well, the 
influence of Roman law on Vico, especially the “sette dei tempi,” the notion 
of time in relation to the problem of law. 

In regard to the Vichian concept of the science of humanity, Caponigri 
rightly stresses Vico’s great concern for man as a social being. The social 
nature of man causes him to generate, sustain, and fructify the relations of 
the community. However, Caponigri does not sufficiently note Vico’s in- 
terest in man as an individual, and this especially in reference to a super- 
natural end which he must attain by means of his own individual efforts in 
co-operating with grace. 

In speaking of the Vichian concept of science and wisdom, Caponigri 
states the notion that science has its metaphysical basis in that conception 
of total presence which is the ultimate principle of the Platonic idea. But 
it is very important to mark out clearly just what elements of Plato’s meta- 
physics Vico accepts before one uses such Platonic language. Such ex- 
pressions used by Caponigri as “wisdom is presence as idea,” as “totality,” 
“the plenitude of being and existence in an order of nature” really confuse 
rather than clarify matters. Caponigri is justified in pointing out the heavy 
influence of Plato’s thought on Vico. What we are questioning is his use of 
troublesome terminology to handle Vico’s position, so that it is very difficult 
to know at times what elements of Platonism are kept and what principles 
are rejected and how they are refuted. This is important if we are to under- 
stand fully Vico’s position. Although Caponigri has offered valuable in- 
sights in his interpretation of Vico, there is still much to be done by English 
scholars on the very problems Caponigri has discussed and many others 
which do not come under the scope of his book. 


LOTTIE H. KENDZIERSKI, Marquette University 


Ontology. By James K. Feibleman. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1951. Pp. 807. $9.75. 


The title of this book is surprising and misleading. Instead of dealing 
with the philosophy of being, the author pretentiously proposes an onto- 
logical philosophical system which is intended to be the best account of all 
the theories and facts for modern empirical knowledge derived from the 
scientific method. Everything in experience contributes to the knowledge 
of ontology, including the four divisions of human culture, viz., science, art, 
philosophy, and practice. Because this ontology aims at being a world-view 
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description in finite terms of the whole universe, nothing lies outside this 
ontological system. Ontology is, therefore, the widest finite system; and 
Feibleman summarizes his systematic ontology as being a philosophy of 
energy-relations—a study of values and their logic in the three universes of 
essence, existence, and destiny. This ontological system openly professes 
to be an ideal or logical ontology, which is alternately referred to as finite 
ontology, ontological philosophy, ontological positivism, empirical meta- 
physics, and axiological realism (the AR-system). 

Before explaining his axiological realism, the author leads the reader into 
a cursory and casual excursus into the history of philosophy. His treatment 
of philosophers and systems of philosophy other than his own is flippant 
and flagrant. When Feibleman says, for example, that Aristotle’s straight 
jacket was imposed on Christian culture by Aquinas, on Jewish culture by 
Maimonides, and Moslem culture by Alghazzali, and that these, in turn were 
bars to further development in knowledge systems (p. 48), one immediately 
undertakes the reading of this book with a hesitating distrust. To say, 
further, that St. Thomas’s theology adopts the official philosophy of Aristotle 
(p. 96) and that St. Thomas’s faith cannot be defended by reason (p. 51), 
is an indication that the author’s understanding of St. Thomas’s penetrating 
analysis on the relations between faith and reason is remarkably deficient. 

Axiological realism confesses to be a finite ontology tentatively held; 
it is a hypothetical system necessarily subject to revision and always con- 
fronted with the following paradox: men are destined to speculate about 
ultimate questions; for example, the nature of God, immortality, and evil. 
They are equally destined not to find the answers to these questions. Axio- 
logical realism, therefore, admits of being an open and somewhat original 
system or theory following the principle of fallibilism introduced by Peirce 
and Whitehead. This system is partially skeptical in its examination of 
existence and partly dogmatic in its acceptance of existence. In this way, 
the system begins with a minimal faith. (Faith is the validity of reason and 
the data of experience.) Further, axiological realism is meant to be a 
delicate balance between idealism (essence) and nominalism (existence). 
This ontology has its start in Reid’s objection to Hume; it sets up postulates 
and draws hypothetical deductions from these. Postulates are the terms used 
by fallibilism to describe faith, and belief is the feeling that postulates are 
true. The following is a summary of the nature of the AR-system. The AR- 
system consists in certain logical elements called (a) terms, (b) a postulate- 
set, (c) theorems, (d) rules of inference, (e) deductions, enriched with (f) 
definitions. These are the ontological language and the language of en- 
lightened common sense. In sum, this position boasts of meeting the test 
of consistency with relevant truths; completeness, or the inclusion of relevant 
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theories and facts; and applicability. 
Feibleman’s ontology deals with the three universes: (1) the universe of 


essence which contains laws and deals with pure possibilities, (2) the uni- 
verse of existence which describes the fields according to structure and 
organization, and deals with actualities, and (3) the universe of destiny 
which contains the sciences and deals with those actualities which are 
directed toward pure possibilities. The universe of essence, which is primary, 
is intended to correspond to Plato’s Ideas and Whitehead’s eternal objects. 
Existence is defined as the power to affect or be affected, or to elect or be 
elected. Essence and existence are the two universes of being which con- 
stitute the primary categories of ontology. The secondary categories of 
ontology are matter-energy, space, time, motion, and force. Destiny (called 
evolution by Peirce and creativity by Whitehead) is the category that ac- 
counts for the relations between essence and existence; it is the natural 
direction of existence towards essence because actuality is always an effort 
toward possibility. 

The place of theology in this vast system is interesting. Theology is 
systematic ontology treated qualitatively or affectively and allowed an 
infinite run; it is a mythological presentation of ontology. Since everything 
in this system is hypothetical, so, too, is God a hypothesis rather than a 
dogma. The church, Feibleman adds, should have human foundation, and 
he advocates a church of the unlimited community with Socrates as its 
savior (p. 514). Perhaps the author has Josiah Royce’s world community 
in mind. Not only does theology receive a curious treatment in this book, 
but all the sciences are treated in a confused and unintelligible way. The 
strange admixture of logical-mathematical-scientific data into philosophy 
leaves this system with a lack of unity or distinction in knowledges. We are 
left with massive scientific data, touching upon everything in experience, but 
lacking a true and adequate explanation of reality. The true metaphysician 
will derive little profit from this book. 


ARMAND MAURER, C.S.B., Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies 


The Meaning of Existence. A Metaphysical Enquiry. By Dom Mark 
Pontifex and Dom Illtyd Trethowan. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1953. Pp. vi -+- 177. 


The philosophical scene in England today is dominated by Positivists and 
logical analysts, who have little sympathy with metaphysical speculation. 
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A few voices are being raised, however, in defense of the value of meta- 
physics. Among them are the authors of the present work, which sets out 
to answer the question “What is existence?” and thereby lay the basis of a 
natural theology. In the opinion of this reviewer, however, the attempt is 
not very successful. 

The authors’ aim is to show, contrary to Bertrand Russell, that “existence” 
is not an accidental and dispensable linguistic concept, but one that ex- 
presses a special aspect of reality, not expressable by other words (pp. 1 
and 2). They maintain, first of all, that “existence” or “being” means as- 
sertibility. It is that which makes assertion possible, “for what we assert 
is nothing else than existence or being or reality” (p. 8). This position, 
however, far from rescuing metaphysics from logic, only confuses the two, 
for assertibility or predicability is a logical relation and not a feature of 
reality. (Cf. St. Thomas, De Ente et Essentia, chap. 3). Moreover, in in- 
quiring into the source of assertibility, one need not conclude, with the 
authors of this book, to the existence of God but to that of the human 
intellect. It is not surprising to find the authors agreeing with St. Anselm’s 
proof for the existence of God, which rests precisely on the confusion of 
logic and metaphysics. 

The authors’ second attempt to analyze existence may seem at first sight 
more successful. Existence means “particular things under the common 
aspect of their dependence on an external source” (p. 25). But as they 
clearly see, the reduction of existence to such a relation makes it impossible 
to say that God exists in any proper sense of the term. Moreover, it is 
rather surprising to find this description of existence in a book of supposedly 
Thomistic inspiration. Students of medieval philosophy will recognize it as 
that which Henry of Ghent and Vital du Four proposed in opposition to St. 
Thomas’s conception of esse. At the end of the book, the reader has the im- 
pression that, in analyzing existence, the authors have done exactly what 
they set out to avoid: they have expressed it in terms other than itself, and, 
in so doing, existence itself has slipped them by. 

These and similar views are put forward as being in the spirit of St. 
Thomas, and even as more Thomistic than those of the “strict Thomists.” 
Certainly, like St. Thomas, the present authors believe that a metaphysical 
enquiry about existence is possible and fruitful. Moreover, they have written 
a highly readable book and have stated their positions clearly and force- 
fully. But the resultant metaphysics of existence bears little resemblance to 
St. Thomas’s metaphysics of esse. The words of Bafiez in the sixteenth cen- 
tury are still true today: “And this is what St. Thomas so often exclaimed, 
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and what Thomists will not hear: that esse is the actuality of every form 
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or nature... 


1Et hoc est quod saepissime D. Thomas clamat, et Thomistae nolunt audire: quod 
esse est actualitas omnis formae vel naturae .. .” (Comm. in I, q. 3, a. 4 [ed. Luis 
Urbano (Madrid, 1934) I, 141]. This is quoted in E. Gilson, “Remarques sur l’ex- 
périence en métaphysique,” Actes du XIéme congrés international de philosophie 
(Brussels, 1953), p. 8. 


JAMES COLLINS, Saint Louis University 


The Life of Reason, or the Phases of Human Progress. By George 
Santayana. New one-volume edition revised by the author in col- 
laboration with Daniel Cory. New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
1954, Pp. viii + 504. $6.50. 


Of the triumvirate of pioneer American naturalists—Santayana, Dewey 
and Cohen—it was the first-named who provided the earliest and, in many 
respects, most forceful statement of naturalism. The five small volumes of 
The Life of Reason were first issued in 1905-1906. They gave naturalism a 
program and provided the premises for all of Santayana’s own later writings. 
While he was exploring the realms of essence and spirit during the nineteen- 
twenties, Santayana was accused by Dewey of abandoning the basic prin- 
ciple of naturalism that there are no metaphysical dualities in being. His 
quick retort was that Dewey himself was at fault for failing to see that 
spirit and essence can be treated naturalistically as dimensions of the hu- 
man imagination, without implying any transcendent reality beyond nature. 
Santayana rightly regarded his own later studies of the various realms of 
being as conforming with the principles set forth in his earlier work. 

As though to give visible form to his concern for adhering closely to his 
original outlook, Santayana devoted the last year of his life to a careful 
revision and condensation of The Life of Reason for the instruction of a 
new generation of readers. Working with his friend Daniel Cory, he com- 
pleted the task shortly before his death. At the end, then, he returned to 
his philosophical beginnings and reaffirmed them in a more concise and 
emphatic way. As Cory remarks, “a sustained effort was made to dispel those 
early mists of idealism from the realistic body of his philosophy, and to 
make clear to the reader that our idea of a natural world can never be that 
world itself.” If anything, Santayana the old man is more rigidly a believer 
in self-contained material nature than was Santayana the youth. He makes it 
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indisputably clear that for him the most sublime flights of art, religion, and 
metaphysics are projections of imagination which never outstrip our world 
and never give knowledge of God and spiritual realities. His tolerance and 
even sympathy for such soarings never blinded him to their earth-bound 
nature, according to his basic postulate. 

This new edition of The Life of Reason is valuable not only as making 
again available the first statement of the naturalistic postulate but also for 
illuminating the present dispute between naturalism and realism. Anyone 
who may be inclined to dismiss Santayana as an obsolete thinker should 
first consult the commemorative issue of the Journal of Philosophy (Vol. 51, 
No. 2, 1954), containing the papers read at Harvard after his death. Of 
special interest is Donald C. Williams’ provocative article on “Essence and 
Existence in Santayana,” which underlines Santayana’s systematic deprecia- 
tion of existence as a “truly monstrous excrescence and superfluity.” Williams 
then contrasts this position with what he archly refers to as the piggish 
avidity of Thomists for existence. The emotional tone of this article should 
not distract from its main message: the case for naturalism is based on an 
anti-existential theory of reasonable living. The naturalistic “life of reason” 
consists in the play of imagination upon a world of material existents, 
fundamentally lacking in intelligibility. The constructs of imagination in 
the various realms of being are flights from existence rather than inferences 
based upon the intelligibility of being as existent. Santayana peoples his 
realms of being with alluring shades, but he does not succeed in breaking 
through the charmed circle of imagined essences. 


PETER W. NASH, S.j., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


Approaches to God. By Jacques Maritain. Trans. from the French 
by Peter O'Reilly. “World Perspectives,” Vol. I, ed. by Ruth 
Nanda Anshen. New York: Harper & Bros., 1954. Pp. xvi + 128. 


In the preface M. Maritain says that he will deal with only some of the 
approaches to God, those “which from the point of view of philosophical 
reflection would seem to be the principal ones” and which are within the 
competence of natural reason. In pursuance of this aim the author takes up, 
first, prephilosophic knowledge of God, then philosophical demonstration 
(St. Thomas’s five ways and a sixth peculiar to the author), and, finally, 
that knowledge proper to the practical intellect, the knowledge connatural 
to poetic experience and the first free moral choice. The testimony of 
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mystics is added, not as a proof, but for the auxiliary role it actually played 
in Bergson’s discovery of God. 

One will look in vain for a treatment of St. Augustine’s or St. Anselm’s 
approaches, but M. Maritain promised neither to be exhaustive nor to discuss 
proofs which he would consider invalid. One will find little that he has 
not said before; but that too is taken care of in the preface, for “it is the 
grouping of these diverse approaches in an articulated whole which, it 
seems to me, gives interest—if it has any—to the present work.” The work 
definitely is of interest, though perhaps not for all the readers that the 
editor of “World Perspectives” had in mind. 

The first chapter on prephilosophic knowledge of God is valuable for 
showing the possibility of a genuine knowledge of God’s existence which 
is neither explicit demonstration nor irrational feeling (“intuition” in William 
James’s sense). It should have considerable meaning for an age faced with 
those imminent threats to existence which alone, for many, seem to be able 
to turn grasp of existence from a notional to a real awareness. It would, 
in fact, seem to have been written with a view to uncovering the rationality 
missed by existentialist interpretations of ultimate situations. With the 
help of its analysis one can more readily detect the specific activity of the 
human intellect where one might have judged an interpretation to have 
been only emotional. 

While there is deep wisdom in M. Maritain’s judgment that “it would 
be necessary, before proposing the philosophical proofs, to be assured in 
so far as possible . . . that the minds to which one addresses oneself are 
alive to the primordial intuition of existence, and conscious of the natural 
knowledge of God involved in this intuition” (p. 11), still it might be asked 
if such intuition is the only prephilosophic speculative knowledge of God 
possible. It does account admirably for the experiences of some unusually 
gifted people such as Tolstoy, Oscar Wilde, Alfred Noyes, the Maritains 
themselves, and even of ordinary people in unusual situations such as war, 
torture, the concentration camp, and the humanly hopeless situation of 
the chronic alcoholic. But what of ordinary people in ordinary circum- 
stancesP Might not the more ordinary way to God be through wonder at 
the order of the universe? St. Thomas in his commentary on St. John’s 
gospel speaks of the argument through God’s governance as the most 
efficacious, putting it ahead of the argument from motion, which, because 
of its starting-point, the Summa claims is manifestior. 

Of St. Thomas’s five ways, the subject-matter of the second chapter, M. 
Maritain says, “We propose to restate the very same arguments, divesting 
them, however, of all the examples borrowed from ancient physics and 
formulating them in language appropriate to our time” (p. 23, footnote). 
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This he does admirably. His answers to objections drawn from atomic 
physics, the dynamics of Einstein, and the calculus of probabilities are 
succinct and penetrating. 

In view of the widespread misunderstanding of cause as meaning no 
more than regular temporal sequence it might have been profitable in the 
second chapter to have said a word on the traditional understanding of the 
term. This remark presupposes that M. Maritain is addressing a non- 
Scholastic audience, a supposition seemingly justified by the series in which 
the English translation appears as the first volume. “World Perspectives,” 
edited by Ruth Nanda Anshen, is meant to have a universal appeal, as can 
be seen from the editor’s foreword and from the list of contributors, which 
includes such strange bedfellows as Brock Chisholm and Father d’Arcy, 
Hu-Shih and Paul Tillich, Einstein and Adenauer. M. Maritain’s original 
French work, however, would seem to have a Catholic, even a Thomist 
public in view, for it supposes familiarity with the meaning of act and 
potency, essence and existence, cause and intuition. 

In Chapter III M. Maritain proposes a new way. There are two moments 
in it, of which one is to the other as the primordial intuition of Chapter I 
is to the five ways of Chapter II. The first or prephilosophic moment 
hinges on an intuition of the supra-temporality of thought in the actual 
exercise of its most separated act (extra-perceptual thought). At this 
precise instant it appears as a scandal that this intensely vital operation 
of thought should ever have been nothing, yet the fact cannot be escaped 
that it did come into existence. With most people the certainty of having 
been born obliterates any insight into the supra-temporal, spiritual nature 
of thought. But, if both facts are faced, and a solution really sought, it 
is seen (by M. Maritain, at any rate) that I, in my thinking, pre-existed, 
obviously not as I, but in some other existent and in the mode of that other, 
as known, as lived. 

No doubt it is hoped that this will strike a sympathetic chord in phe- 
nomenologists and existentialists. It is free from the trappings of philosophic 
demonstration and is based on thought seized in its innermost subjectivity. 
But one might wonder how primordial such an intuition would be, how 
truly prephilosophic. Might it not have been released in M. Maritain’s 
case only after long preparation by philosophic reflection on the nature of 
thought, immanent operation, personality, and so on? This in no way would 
lessen the validity of the intuition but would assimilate it to the flash of 
understanding sometimes achieved by the scientist after long familiarity 
with his field. 

The second moment is that of philosophical elaboration of the intuition 
in terms of causal pre-existence. It is considered unnecessary to broach 
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the question of a per-se series on the ground that from the extra-temporal, 
personal perfection of thought, which is experienced as flashes of nonsucces- 
sive existence, one can go immediately to a unique, personal, extra-temporal 
cause. Perhaps the closest parallel to the immediacy of this leap is the 
insight had by the Greeks (cf. E. Gilson, God and Philosophy, Chap. 1) that 
only a personal divinity (or divinities) can be responsible for human beings 
in the uniqueness of their thought and free originality. 

After this new way, new by the criterion of a difference in starting point, 
come admittedly brief indications of the knowledge of God by way of 
poetic experience and moral choice. But, for all their brevity, one would 
like to have seen some explanation of connaturality. The dictionary defini- 
tions (“innate,” “belonging naturally,” “of like nature”) are not helpful. 
One could also desire clarification of the term “unconscious” as applied 
to the nonconceptual knowledge of God “present in act in the depth of the 
soul by virtue of the first choice of its freedom, when this choice is right” 
(p. 99). How can a knowledge be formal and actual and yet unconscious? 
Does M. Maritain mean any more than that an object, actually known, is 
not fully recognized, as in Aristotle’s example of the veiled figure of Coriscus 
who is not known to be Coriscus? The first free act has the ethical good as 
object, the choice of which implicitly involves choice of the Supreme Good; 
this, I take it, would be to know God under a disguise. To call this non- 
recognitional practical knowledge unconscious is to add to a confusion al- 
ready confounded by much modern usage. 

The final chapter on the desire to see God fittingly crowns the roster of 
natural approaches, in that this desire is “the mark of the possibility . . . 
of a knowledge of God superior to reason, which is not due to reason, but to 
which reason aspires.” In this connection M. Maritain’s explanation of St. 
Thomas’s assertion that a desire of nature cannot issue in an absolute im- 
possibility is well put: “It is in no wise necessary that it be satisfied, since 
it asks for what is impossible to nature. But it is necessary that by some 
means (which is not nature) it be able to be satisfied, since it necessarily 
emanates from nature” (p. 112). 

The translation by Father O’Reilly is painstaking, accurate, and readable. 
Occasionally the French idiom creeps in, as, for instance, when “notre 
esprit” is translated by “our mind” (we would normally use the plural), 
or when the article is retained as in “the human reason.” In some places 
the translator makes the author sound overly dogmatic, a trait that would 
hardly recommend him to “World Perspectives” readers. Thus to the ob- 
jections, which M. Maritain leaves in the form of questions, the translator 
is wont to add categorical tags such as: “This is the answer” (p. 36), and 

The answer is clear” (p. 147) and “There is a good answer” (p. 54). 
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In 1576 St. Robert Bellarmine was called from Louvain to Rome to 
organize a chair of controversy at the Roman College. The lectures 
which he gave in connection with this position formed the bulk of 
his Disputationes de Controversiis Christianae Fidei adversus Hujus 
Temporis Haereticos, a theological work which contains and presup- 
poses, as does St. Thomas’s Summa Theologica, an immense amount 
of philosophical thought. These Controversies were published by 
popular demand, the first volume being printed at Ingolstadt in 1586, 
the second two years later, and the third and last volume in 1593. 
- In 1596 Bellarmine himself revised the work and had it published at 
Venice. It is this latter edition, in four volumes, which has been 
used as a criterion in all subsequent editions. Since the work dealt 
with the burning theological and philosophical questions of the day 
and since its author was recognized as an authoritative speaker for the 
Catholic viewpoint, it was widely read and became a focal point, both 
on the Continent and in England, for theological and even political 
argumentation. That the content of the Controversies represented 
something more than a cursory treatment of the day’s problems is 
attested by the fact that some of Bellarmine’s enemies refused to 
believe that it was all the work of one man and attributed it to a 
“Jesuit phalanx.” 

It is from the Disputationes de Controversiis* this this present an- 
alysis of Bellarmine’s teaching on liberum arbitrium is taken. 

On a number of occasions in his career Bellarmine was called upon 
to treat the question of the relation of grace to liberum arbitrium, and 
it is in such a context that his doctrine on the nature of liberum ar- 
bitrium occurs. The first occasion presented itself during his years 
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of teaching at Louvain. Michael Baius,’ a colleague on the staff of 
Louvain University, was expounding to his classes a doctrine which 
was peculiarly like that of the Calvinists and Lutherans. Despite a 
papal condemnation of his teaching, Baius continued unabated, pro- 
tected by the ambiguous wording of the official document condemn- 


ing his views. 


A listing of a few Baianistic propositions will indicate what Bellar- 
mine had to consider in formulating his own thought in order that he 
might avoid errors and offer an antidote for the condemned teaching: 


First proposition: Liberum arbitrium in man has no power of choice, 
nor does such a power belong to it by reason of its intrinsic and 
natural ratio. . 
Second proposition: Liberty and necessity are compatible with 
each other, and only violence is opposed to natural liberty. 

Third proposition: Liberum arbitrium does not have in its intrinsic 
ratio anything such that it might de se, in se, ex se, or per se effect a 
free act. a 
Fourth proposition: Liberum arbitrium can do nothing of itself 
except sin, and every work issuing from liberum arbitrium is either 
a mortal or a venial sin. 

Fifth proposition: A man who does what is within his own power 
sins, and he cannot fail to sin in doing what is within his own power. 
Eighth proposition: Liberum arbitrium wills freely whatever it 
spontaneously or voluntarily wills, but in such a manner that what 
it wills freely it wills necessarily.* 


Each of the propositions propounded by Baius has its detailed 


answer in the Controversies. In fact, the space allotted to a refutation 


2References to the writings of Bellar- 
mine in this article are to Opera Omnia, 
ed, Justinus Févre (Paris: Vivés, 1873), 
12 vols. 

2See Nicolas Frizon, S.J., Vie du cardi- 
nal Bellarmin (Paris: Beaupré Fréres, 
1827), I, 87-88. Father Frizon remarks, 
with delightful French satire, that Baius 
must have been a very learned man, for 
he was reputed to have read the complete 
works of St. Augustine—and this not once 
but nine times. 

Michael Baius, Annotations in Sorbon- 
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nae Censuram, Series Theologica, XXIV, 
Opuscula Duo de Doctrina Baiana, ed. 
Henry Lennerz, S.J. (Rome: Gregorian 
Univ., 1938), pp. 5-19. 

‘Father Augustine Bea, S.J., of the Gre- 
gorian University in Rome, is presently 
working on the text. 

SAuctarium bellarminianum, supplément 
aux oeuvres du cardinal Bellarmin (Paris, 
1913), p. 88; tr. by James Brodrick, S.J., 
in The Life and Work of Blessed Robert 
Francis Cardinal Bellarmine, S.J. (London: 
Burns, Oates & Washbourne, 1928), II, 7. 


of these errors is so great that the spectre of Baius may easily be dis- 
cerned throughout most of the work, and this is especially true when 
Bellarmine comes to treat explicitly of liberum arbitrium. 

It was while he was lecturing at Louvain that Bellarmine assembled 
his commentary on St. Thomas’s Summa Theologica; consequently, 
we might expect to find in this commentary an important part of 
Bellarmine’s thought on liberum arbitrium, and any monograph which 
does not take this commentary into consideration might very well be 
considered incomplete. Unfortunately, however, the text is only now 
in the process of being edited and is not available for consultation.‘ 
However, the question of liberum arbitrium is treated extensively and 
explicitly in the controversy De Gratia. Moreover, since this con- 
troversy is included in the edition which the author himself revised 
in 1596, it may be regarded as containing the more mature and more 
considered solution of the problem. 

A comparison of statements which St. Robert made in 1580 and 
in 1588 seems to indicate that the opinion expressed in De Gratia 
is not only more mature and more considered than that which he 
held while at Louvain, but that the later opinion is even entirely 
different from the earlier one. In 1580 he wrote: 

God’s causality is prior in nature to that of the will; yet He moves 

the will as He foresaw that the will would move itself were it in 

its power to act independently. This solution saves the freedom 
of the will, puts God’s causality first, and exonerates Him from the 
responsibility for man’s sins . . . One objection against it might 
be urged, namely that since the will is indeterminate until it acts, 

God could not foresee clearly how it would act until it had acted. 

To this it may be replied that the will so determines itself that the 

determination is an effect of its freedom. Now God’s foreknowledge 

penetrates the human will and sees there in causa the various de- 
terminations of itself which it will, in due course, bring about. 

If you say that this makes God depend on man because He will be 

obliged to act according to my choices, I answer that this is not so, 

for God decreed from all eternity to move my will according as He 

foresaw I would move it myself had I a totally independent power 
of self-determination.* 
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From this it seems that the will determines itself only. insofar as 
God determines it in the manner in which it would determine itself 
were it able to exercise an independent power of self-determination. 
While in 1588 Bellarmine still does not teach that any created cause 
can operate without the First Cause, he does assign to the will an 


actual, not merely a hypothetical power of self-determination: 
... unumquodque recipitur secundum modum et dispositionem 
recipientis. Now since this ‘modus’ and this ‘dispositio are presup- 
posed, plainly they must be considered as in some way prior both 
to the action of the will and to the motion and influence of God 
on the will. It is nothing else, then, than a certain negative de- 
-termination through which the will permits itself to be moved by 
-the object which the intellect presents to it, or through which the 
will resists, not by acting but by refraining from activity. Such a 
negative determination can exist apart from any act, and conse- 
quently it does not need the influence of God, and is the first root 


of the will’s freedom.° 


Though the glimmerings of the second opinion may be discerned 
in the first, there is a real difference between the two, one opinion 


®Bellarmine, De Controversia Lovani- 
ensi; tr. by Brodrick in Life and Work of 
Bellarmine, II, 20. The De Controversia 
Lovaniensi is a report which Bellarmine 
wrote in defense of Father Lessius and 
presented to Cardinal Madrucci, Prefect 
of the Inquisition. 

7The division was made according to 
the relative importance assigned to grace 
and liberum arbitrium and dates back at 
least to the Pelagian heresy combated by 
St. Augustine. In 1596 those who ap- 
peared to be emphasizing grace rather than 
liberum arbitrium were led by Baifiez and 
called themselves “Thomists.” The op- 
position party, to which Bellarmine be- 
longed, did not have an acknowledged 
leader until Molina published his De Con- 
cordia Gratiae et Liberi Arbitrit in 1589. 

Cf. William R. O’Connor, O.P., “Molina 
and Bafez as Interpreters of St. Thomas 
Aquinas,” New Scholasticism, XXI (July, 
1947), 243-59, for an evaluation of 
Bafiez’s claim to be a “Thomist.” 

Because the question was not whether 
man has such a power as free choice, the 
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“reformers” had no part in the debate ex- 
cept indirectly insofar as the “Thomists” 
were accused by the “Molinists” of being 
Calvinists or Lutherans because, as the 
Molinists claimed, the “Thomistic” doc- 
trine retained nothing of liberum arbitrium 
but the expression. Cf, Bellarmine, De 
Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, Lib. IV, cap. v 
(Opera, VI, 14), where he quotes Luther: 
“‘Tjiberum arbitrium est figmentum in 
rebus, et titulus sine re, quia nulli est in 
manu quippiam cogitare boni vel mali, sed 
omnia (ut Wiclefi articulus Constantiae 
damnatus recte docet) de necessitate abso- 
luta eveniunt . . . Non est dubium Satana 
magistro in Ecclesiam venisse hoc nomen 
liberum arbitrium.’ Hic aperte Lutherus 
simpliciter tollit liberum arbitrium omnibus 
in rebus, juxta haeresim Wiclefi, et ideo 
ipsum etiam nomen liberi arbitrii damnat. 
Ex quo factum est, ut librum adversus 
Erasmum inscripserit de servo arbitrio.” 

Gerard Schneemann, S.J., Controversi- 
arum de Divinae Gratiae Liberique Arbi- 
trii Concordia Initia et Progressus (Fri- 
bourg: Herder, 1881), pp. 8-9. 


positing a hypothetical power of determination and the other an 
actual one. This difference is sufficient to warrant the assertion that 
Bellarmine’s final position will not be found in the Summa com- 
mentary, which was completed even before 1580, and that, while the 
commentary would be necessary for any exposition of the development 
of his thought, it is not necessary for an examination of his final 
position. 

Long before Bellarmine had revised his Controversies in 1596, the 
“great debate” on the relative roles of grace and liberum arbitrium 
had already divided Catholic theologians into two parties.” All agreed, 
however, on a number of points: 

We acknowledge that there is one almighty God, Lord of all, on 
Whom all created things depend in their action, by Whom all 
things are moved to act, and Whose concursus is required for all 
efficient causality whatsoever. We confess that His prevenient 
grace is necessary for every act meriting salvation, even the very 
first act and the beginning of faith. We acknowledge that the 
will cannot assent to grace with its merely natural power, but for 
this assent the natural power must be affected by grace. We confess 
that grace moves the soul both morally and physically, as well 
while it acts as before it acts; that grace not only enlightens the 
mind, but even stirs up the will; that grace does not only confer 
the power to perform supernatural acts, but it even effects such 
acts. We confess that there is an almighty God Who alone com- 
mands, not only the things of nature, but also the very souls of men 
as He wills; that, according as He wills, He inclines and impels 
them, not, however, in such a way that freedom is impaired or 
taken away. Instead, under the motion of grace, the ability to as- 
sent or dissent still remains.° 

It was not, then, so much the question of whether man has a power 
of liberum arbitrium that concerned St. Robert; it was the need for 
an explanation of how liberum arbitrium can be reconciled with grace. 
In fact, those who, like Luther, Calvin, and Wycliffe, denied that 
man has such a power as self-determination did so, at least partly, 
because there was no satisfactory explanation of the paradox that all 
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man’s supernatural acts are to be attributed entirely to grace but, 
nevertheless, also to his own will. It is in the light of this question, 
this need for a reconciliation of two apparently contradictory points 
of view, that Bellarmine’s analysis of liberum arbitrium must be 
examined; and his own unique theory of “negative determination” 
can be understood clearly only against the background of the famous 


controversy. 


In general, two “solutions” of the paradox were offered.’ The group 
with whom Bellarmine had most in common were those who based 
their explanation on a theory similar to the following: 


Whatever is moved is evidently moved by another, but motion is 
received according to the mode of the recipient; accordingly a 
motion imparted by God can be modified either by the properties 
of things or by the choice of wills, so that the same divine motion 
can be made different either by the properties of the moved things 
or by free deliberation. Not in the motion imparted by the Creator, 
therefore, should we posit the whole and complete cause for the 
production of determinate actions in secondary causes.”° 


See n. 7. 

2°Given by Schneemann in Controversi- 
arum, pp. 9-10, as a summary of the “Mol- 
inist” doctrine. 

Scholastica Commentaria in Primam 
D. Thomae, q. 19, a. 8; quoted by Schnee- 
mann in Controversiarum, p. 10. 

12The Latin expression, liberum arbitri- 
um, has been retained because the English 
“free will” is not an exact equivalent, hav- 
ing implications not contained in the Latin 
and permitting no distinction between ar- 
bitrium and voluntas. The distinction 
leaves open to discussion the question of 
whether the freedom involved is that of 
judgment or that of will. 

13Bellarmine, De Gratia et Libero Ar- 
bitrio, Lib. III, cap. ii (Opera, V, 582). 
The fact that Bellarmine rejects this posi- 
tion on the meaning of liberum arbitrium 
does not imply that he rejects such a thing 
as a conjunction of intellectual and voli- 
tional acts. 

14Tbid, 

15Tbid. Bellarmine cites Peter Lombard 
as one of the proponents of this position. 
Cf, Peter Lombard, Sententiarum Libri 
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Quatuor (Paris, 1880), Lib. II, d. 24 
(PL, Vol. CXCII, col. 702): “Liberum 
verum arbitrium est facultas rationis et 
voluntatis, qua bonum eligitur gratia as- 
sistente, vel malum eadem desistente. Et 
dicitur liberum, quantum ad voluntatem, 
quae ad utrumlibet flecti potest. Arbitrium 
vero, quantum ad rationem, cujus est fa- 
cultas vel potentia illa, cujus etiam est 
discernere inter bonum et malum . . .” 

16Cf. St. Bernard, Tractatu de Gratia 
et Libero Arbitrio, cap. ii (PL, Vol. 
CLXXXII, col. 1004): “Is ergo talis con- 
sensus ob voluntatis inamissibilem liberta- 
tem, et rationis quod secum semper et 
ubique portat, indeclinabile judicium, non 
incongrue dicetur, ut arbitror, liberum ar- 
bitrium, ipse liber sui propter voluntatem, 
ipse judex sui propter rationem. Et merito 
libertatem comitatur judicium: quoniam, 
quidem quod liberum sui est, profecto ubi 
peccat, ibi se judicat.” 

iv, . S. Bernardi . . . qui docet, ju- 
dicium rationis dici liberum, quia libere 
judicat de actu suae voluntatis” (Bellar- 
mine, De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. ii [Opera, 
V, 582]). 


The theory which Bellarmine opposed was expressed by Baiiez: 


That the power of the first cause is modified by any secondary 
cause I count to be false . . . Indeed, the divine will modifies 
everything since it is the most universal and efficacious cause of 
everything whatsoever, as much with respect to its mode as to its 
becoming and esse . . . The divine will determines itself to the 
production of every effect, no matter how special, and therefore the 
active concursus of the divine will is not susceptible of modification 
by any inferior cause.” 

If these two theories, as well as Bellarmine’s personal background 
are kept in mind throughout the following considerations of what St. 
Robert meant by liberum arbitrium, the conclusions which he reached 
will be more intelligible, and an appreciation will be gained of how 
he managed to thread his way through the objections of both sides and 
arrive at an explanation of liberum arbitrium which, defective though 
it may be, does succeed in maintaining simultaneously that all that 
is, is from God, and yet man does by himself determine his own will. 


Material Signification of Liberum Arbitrium 


Adhering to his ordinary procedure of expounding, clarifying, and 
co-ordinating what has already been written on any subject he is 
about to consider, St. Robert, in the third book of the controversy 
De Gratia et Libero Arbitrio, begins with a discussion of the meaning 
which various authors have attributed to the term liberum arbitrium.” 
The fact that arbitrium may mean either “judgment” or “will” makes 
possible a division of the field into three principal opposing opinions. 

There are those who take the term to mean a conjunction of two 
acts: a judgment by the reason and an election by the will.** That is, 
the arbitrium is an intellectual act conjoined with the will’s election, 
the election having the function of making the conjoined acts free.“ 
The result is, then, a judgment with an election or an election with a 
judgment.** 

The second opinion is that of St. Bernard,** who holds that the 
term liberum arbitrium applies properly to the judgment and that 
this judgment is free either because the intellect judges freely con- 
cerning the act of the will’ or because the judgment is indifferent to 
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many things and man judges in doubtful cases, especially concerning 
particulars, according to the way he wishes to judge.”** 

The third group (quorum videtur esse optima, verissimaque sen- 
tentia)" holds that liberum arbitrium refers solely to the act of the 
will,” for only the will is truly and properly free. Among this group 
are numbered St. Thomas, St. Augustine, St. Prosper, and the fathers 
of the Church, qui passim ad nomen arbitrii, addunt voluntatis nomen, 
ac dicunt liberum voluntatis arbitrium. That is, though arbitrium may 
have for its primary etymological sense the meaning of “judgment,” 
it may very well be adapted to signifying the act of the will; and, 
that this adaptation be not ambiguous, some of the fathers have ex- 
panded the phrase liberum arbitrium to liberum voluntatis arbitrium.” 


Adding to this danger of ambiguity is the fact that the will’s election 
is, in a certain sense, a judicium ultimum,” a final decision. However, 


1s 
cC 


. . tum quia est indifferens ad 
multa, tum quia in rebus dubiis, ac prae- 
sertim in particulari judicamus, ut volum- 
us” (ibid., pp. 582-83). 

1°Ibid., p. 583. 

20Tbid. Bellarmine refers to St. Thomas, 
Summa Theologiae, I, q. 83, a. 3 ad 2. 
The objection answered by St. Thomas is 
that liberum arbitrium is called a quasi 
liberum judicium. But to judge belongs to 
a cognitive power. Therefore, liberum ar- 
bitrium is a cognitive power. St. Thomas 
replies that counsel is determined by a 
judgment of reason and also by the con- 
sent of the appetite. Consequently, elec- 
tion is a quoddam judicium, and from the 
act of election’s being a quoddam judicium, 
liberum arbitrium gets its name. It is diffi- 
cult to see how Bellarmine drew from this 
source the conclusion that liberum arbitri- 
um signifies solely the act of the will: 
solius voluntatis actum. 

21Cf, St. Augustine, De Gratia et Libero 
Arbitrio, cap. ii (PL, Vol. XLIV, col. 
882): “Revelavit autem nobis per Scrip- 
turas suas sanctas, esse in homine liberum 
voluntatis arbitrium” (italics mine). 

Cf. also St. Ambrose, De Fide, Lib. II, 
cap. vi (PL, Vol. XVI, col. 569). The 
reference in the Bellarmine text to chapter 
three is faulty; the passage is found in 
chapter six. The quotation as given by 
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Bellarmine (pro libero voluntatis arbitrio) 
differs from the Migne text (pro liberae 
voluntatis arbitrio). In his De Ascensionis 
Mentis in Deum, Gradus Octavus (Opera, 
VIII, 276) Bellarmine himself says, “Sexto 
donata est hominis anima libero voluntatis 
arbitrio . . .” (italics mine). 

22“Nam electio voluntatis est quasi sen- 
tentia quaedam et judicium ultimum ipsius 
voluntatis” (Bellarmine, De Gratia, Lib. 
III, cap. ii [Opera, V, 583]). Bellarmine 
refers here to St. Thomas, In II Sent., 
d. 24, q. 1, a. 3 ad 2. It does not seem 
that St. Thomas calls election a quasi 
sententia quaedam et judicium ultimum 
ipsius voluntatis. What he seems to say is 
that the judgment belongs to the will inas- 
much as the virtus rationis perdures in the 
will: “Ad secundum dicendum, quod quam- 
uis iudicium non pertineat ad _ volun- 
tatem absolute, iudicium tamen electionis, 
quae tenet locum conclusionis, ad volun- 
tatem pertinet, secundum quam in ea virtus 
rationis manet” (Opera Omnia [Rome, 
1570], Vol. VI). 


28Bellarmine, De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. 
ii (Opera, V, 583). 

24Tbid., cap. iii, p. 583. 

28T bid. 


26How intelligence is the radix libertatis 
will be considered in the next section. 


it would not be proper to call the election simply a liberum judicium. 
There is this difference between a judge and an arbiter: the judge is 
confined to rendering decisions according to certain laws, while the 
arbiter is, in some sense at least, not subject to any law, but is a law 
to himself.** Similarly, if the election were simply an intellectual judg- 
ment, it would be subject to certain laws; but, since it is both an 
intellectual judgment and a decision of the will, as will appear later, 
election is not altogether subject to law. Accordingly, an intellectual 
judgment by itself could not be free; therefore, liberum judicium is 
unintelligible and not in any way interchangeable with liberum ar- 
bitrium, which is applicable only to the will. 


Formal Signification of Liberum Arbitrium 


Having considered the material signification of liberum arbitrium, 
Bellarmine is concerned with formulating an exact definition of the 
term. The opinions of St. Augustine, St. Bernard, and Peter Lombard 
are again given consideration; but these are set aside, not as er- 
roneous but as lacking the completeness of St. Thomas’s definition. 
The definition to be expounded and defended, then, is the one ex 
doctrina S. Thomae collectam; namely, liberum arbitrium est libera 
potestas ex his, quae ad finem aliquem conducunt, unum prae alio 
eligendi, aut unum et idem acceptandi, vel pro arbitrio respuendi, 
intelligenti naturae ad magnam Dei gloriam attributa.” 

Generically, then, liberum arbitrium is a potency or a power; the 
specific difference is the fact that it is free or undetermined.” And this 
freedom or indeterminateness is proper to the will in such a way that 
no other potency can be said to be free in the same way. The genus 
potentia which freedom specifies, is an accident, for there can be no 
potency except in a subject. According, then, to the definition of 
liberum arbitrium culled from the teachings of St. Thomas, the:subject 
in which the power resides is indicated by the phrase intelligenti 
naturae ... attributa. It is only in God, angels, and men that the 
power of liberum arbitrium can reside, and this restriction of the 
power to intelligent or rational subjects is not due to any arbitrariness 
on the part of the author of liberum arbitrium.” 
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Included also in the definition Bellarmine has undertaken to defend 
is the object of liberum arbitrium. The object can be any one of those 
things which ad finem aliquem conducunt. Not the end, then, but 
some means to the end is the object of the power, just as deliberation 
does not bear upon the end, which is determined by the will’s nature, 
but only upon means to this predetermined end.” From this distinction 
of end and object arises the distinction between voluntas and liberum 
arbitrium. Voluntas and liberum arbitrium are one and the same ra- 
tional appetitive power; but as this power has respect to the end, it is 
voluntas; as it has respect to means to the end, it is liberum arbitrium.” 
An analogous relation is observed in the power of understanding. With 
respect to first principles, it is called intellectus; with respect to con- 
clusions which are arrived at discursively, it is called ratio. 

The proper act of liberum arbitrium is electio: unum prae alio 
eligendi, aut unum et idem acceptandi, vel ‘pro arbitrio respuendi. 
There can be, therefore, two kinds of election: the choice of one thing 
rather than another and the voluntary acceptance or rejection of one 
particular thing when there is no choice between alternatives. The 
former involves freedom of specification, or libertas contrarietatis; the 
latter, freedom of exercise, or libertas contradictionis.” 

Ad magnam Dei gloriam is the end for which man is endowed with 
liberum arbitrium. However, because the arguments used to establish 


27Consultatio autem omnis est de mediis 
ad finem, non de ipso fine” (ibid., p. 584). 
(The credit for ending a paragraph with 
a comma belongs neither to the present 
writer, nor, surely, to Bellarmine. Perhaps 
the error has occurred prae festinatione vel 
aliorum. See Brodrick, Life and Work of 
Bellarmine, 1, 174, for an interesting side- 
light on Bellarmine and errores typog- 
raphorum. ) 

2®Bellarmine, De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. 
iii (Opera, V, 584). Cf.: “Sexto, objicitur 
testimonium S. Thomae, qui in quaest. 10, 
de potentia art. 2 ad 5, scribit, solam 
coactionem repugnare naturali libertati vol- 
untatis. Respondeo: loquitur eo loco S. 
Thomas de voluntate simplici, non de vol- 
untate, ut est principium electionis, quae 
sola liberum arbitrium nominatur. Adde, 
quod videtur idem auctor in modo loquen- 
di, locum istum revocasse, in I part. Sum- 
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mae quaest. 41, art. 2” (ibid., cap. vi, 
p. 589). 

2°Tbid., cap. iii, p. 584. 

%°Ibid., cap. xviii, pp. 614-16. 


51In the following passage from Bellar- 
mine’s De Membris Ecclesiae, Lib. II, cap. 
xxix (Opera, II, 575), there is an indica- 
tion of what is meant by “coercion”: 
“Respondeo, triplicem esse libertatem, ac 
triplicem item necessitatem ... Tertiam 
ex parte coactionis, sive ea sit absoluta 
coactio, ut cum quis trahitur vi, quo ire 
non vult, sive sit moralis quaedam, et quasi 
conditionata coactio, ut cum quis nolet 
aliquid facere, et non libenter facit, facit 
tamen coactus timore aliquo humano, aut 
servili.” 


®2Bellarmine, De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. 
iv (Opera, V, 584). 
38Tbid., cap. v, p. 586. 


this conclusion are wholly theological,” the simple statement of 
Bellarmine’s opinion on this question will suffice. 

Having expounded his definition of liberum arbitrium, Bellarmine 
proceeds to defend his contention that freedom is the specific differ- 
ence. Following Aristotle, he makes a twofold distinction concerning 
natural liberty. There is a freedom which is simply the absence of 
coercion, and there is that freedom to which not only coercion but also 
necessity of nature is repugnant.” As an example of the first we may 
consider man’s natural desire for happiness, which is such that he can- 
not desire to be unhappy. Nevertheless, his desire for happiness is 
not coerced—that is, imposed from without—but is voluntary, spon- 
taneous, and free. That one be free also from any necessity of nature 
it is required that one be able to will or not will, just as he chooses, 
so that when a man walks or speaks he has it within his power also 
to sit down or to remain silent. That is, his nature does not require 
that he walk or speak when he does.” 

It is on this particular point that Bellarmine takes issue with his 
contemporary opponents. Luther, Calvin, and Bucer are willing to 
grant that the will is free, provided only that freedom from coercion 
is meant and not freedom from any natural necessity. In the opposite 
camp with Bellarmine are the Roman pontiffs, Origen, St. Gregory 
Nazianzen, St. John Damascene, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, St. Bernard, and other doctors and fathers of the Church. Claimed 
by both camps are Peter Lombard and Alphonse de Castro.” 

To clarify Bellarmine’s own position, it may be well to consider the 
corrections which he makes in Calvin’s interpretation of the Sentences. 
Because Calvin, pro suo more non solum perperam exponit Lombardi 
sententiam .. . sed etiam secum ipse pugnat, Bellarmine takes up an 
analysis of the text of the Sentences and formulates the conclusion 
found there: The potency which is liberum arbitrium is free with 
respect to either of two alternatives; that is, it can be moved to one or 
to the other. Liberum arbitrium cannot be of the past or of the present, 
for both are already determined, but only of the future, which is not 
yet determined to either of the two alternatives. Though it is im- 
possible that God perform an evil act, yet He does not act necessarily, 
for He can choose to act or not act. Consequently, the ratio of liberum 
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arbitrium is the power to choose or elect, without coercion or necessity, 
whatever the intellect judges to be desirable.” 

Alphonse de Castro is drawn into the Bellarmine camp on the plea 
that, while in his manner of speaking De Castro seems to require only 
freedom from coercion, his true opinion is that freedom from necessity 
may not be lacking either. Thus, when Castro says that the freedom 
which is opposed to necessity is more truly called freedom from 
coercion, he makes it clear that he considers coercion to be any 
determination whatsoever to one thing rather than another; that is, 
one who is free from coercion can act or not act, will or not will.” 

In treating the objection brought against his own opinion by those 
who cite St. Augustine as teaching that the will need not be free from 
necessity of nature, Bellarmine distinguishes between freedom of speci- 
fication and freedom of exercise. The fact that man cannot will to be 
unhappy seems, at first sight, a denial of specificative freedom; still, 
not only is man free in this life with the freedom of exercise, so that 
he can freely desire happiness or cease desiring it, but he is also free 
with regard to specification when there is question of means not neces- 
sarily connected with the end. Accordingly, with respect to exercise, 
man’s freedom from necessity of nature consists in his being able 
to will or not will; with respect to specification it consists in inde- 
termination where nonnecessary means are concerned. Far from being 
a limitation of liberum arbitrium, what specificative necessity there is 
in man is the virtus liberi arbitrii; and to be able to choose evil, even 
under the aspect of good, is a defect of the will. Consequently, if this 
defect should be removed, the will, rather than being vitiated, would 
be made that much more free and strong.** 

There is, besides the necessity of specification, another necessity at- 
tached to the will; namely, the necessity that the will act freely. That 
is, the will is free to choose this or that, or to choose or not to choose; 
but the nature of the will requires that its exercise be free in all cases 
and that the specification be free whenever there is question of a 
nonnecessary means to happiness.” 


*4Cf. Peter Lombard, Sententiarum, Lib. (Opera, V, 586). 
II, d. 25, cols. 706-10. Also Bellarmine, 3°Tbid., cap. vi, pp. 587-88. Cf. also 
De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. xiii, entitled Lib- De Membris Ecclesiae, Lib. III, cap. x 
erum Arbitrium Esse tum Praesentium, (Opera, III, 17). 
tum Futurorum (Opera, V, 604-6). ®"De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. vi (Opera, 
**Bellarmine, De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. v VV, 589). 
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The ratio, therefore, which distinguishes liberum arbitrium from any 
other potency is, for Bellarmine, an indetermination which is left 
untouched, not only by external forces (freedom from coercion) but 
also by any necessity arising from the nature of the will itself, except 
insofar as man necessarily desires happiness and the will necessarily 
acts freely. 

A part of the definition of liberum arbitrium still to be defended 
against its opponents is the generic character of potentia. There are 
those who hold that liberum arbitrium is properly an act and not a 
power or habit. Their reasoning, according to Bellarmine, follows these 
lines: Liberum arbitrium is that by which man has it in his power to 
perform some act or its contrary, or to perform some act or not to 
perform it. The first act which is in the power of man to perform 
is to deliberate or to conclude a deliberation, for there can be no 
freedom before deliberation. But the will to deliberate necessarily 
precedes this deliberation, and some thought necessarily precedes the 
will to deliberate. Therefore, through the acts which precede any 
deliberation man has it in his power to deliberate, and it is in these 
acts that liberum arbitrium consists. 

A second opinion is that liberum arbitrium is a habit arising some- 
what naturally from the conjunction of reason and will: a certain 
facility of operation. Just as the complete ability to care for a family 
does not reside in the father or mother alone but in the two together, 
so freedom does not reside in the intellect or will alone, but in the 
habit or facility of operation resulting from a certain natural conjunc- 
tion of reason and will.” | 

A third error is that of Durandus, who holds the opinion that 
liberum arbitrium is power of both reason and will but especially 
power of reason. Though reason cannot judge concerning necessary 
things in any way other than as those things really are, yet in probable 
or doubtful cases—and deliberation is always concerned with such 
cases—the reason is not bound to judge one way or the other. Further, 
if the reason were not free with regard to the last practical judgment, 
then the will would not be free either, for the will must elect what 
the reason determines ought to be elected. Moreover, the root of 
freedom lies in the knowledge of contingent means to an end, and 
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this knowledge is in the reason, which, therefore, is not only free itself, 
but is also the ratio of the will’s freedom.” 

Finally, there is the error of Scotus, who teaches that the will alone 
is free and neither depends upon nor is determined by any practical 
judgment of the reason. The practical judgment—and reason itself— 
is only a condition required that the will be able to act; for the will 
can, with all the necessary conditions being present, still choose not 
to act.“° 

In refutation of these errors, Bellarmine answers that liberum 
arbitrium cannot consist in the will to deliberate or in any thoughts 
which necessarily precede the will to deliberate; that is, it does not 
consist in any act which precedes the last practical judgment. Such 
thoughts or will acts are not continuously produced by man but are 
intermittent instead; therefore, were liberum arbitrium to consist in 
them, man would sometimes have the power and sometimes not have 
it. This, however, is impossible if the power of liberum arbitrium is, 
as all admit, something with which man is naturally endowed. More- 
over, neither an indeliberate will to deliberate nor any thought preced- 
ing such a will act could be free, for freedom is rooted in reason— 
or deliberation—and it is formally in the will alone. Finally, acts of this 
kind, since they would determine one to think or will some particular 
thing, could not even be a cause of freedom. 

Liberum arbitrium cannot reside formally in both intellect and will, 
as Durandus holds, for reason cannot be free, as is the will, either 
from coercion or from necessity of specification or exercise. Just as 
the will is inclined to good and cannot be coerced into any inclination 
to evil as such, so the intellect is inclined to the truth and cannot be 
coerced into any inclination to error as such. The will, moreover, 
as an inclination of the whole supposit, cannot be forced to desire 
anything other than what the whole supposit desires. The intellect, 


387bid., cap. vii, p. 590. Bellarmine says 
that St. Bonaventure’s opinion stems from 


intellect is a causa sine qua non of voli- 
tion; that is, the intellect does not act 


St. Bernard’s definition of liberum arbi- 
trium as a habitus animi and from Peter 
Lombard’s calling it a facultas rationis et 
voluntatis. “Facultas enim, et facilitatem 
et habitum magis, quam potentiam sonat.” 

891 bid. 

4°Tbid., p. 591. Cf. Scotus, Commen- 
taria Oxoniensia (Claras Aquas, 1914), 
In II Sent., d. 25; II, 697. For Scotus the 
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upon the will efficiently, but the appre- 
hended object must be presented to the 
will. The will is the cause of its own 
action. Scotus gives an example: Wood 
has within itself, naturally, the power to 
burn, but it proceeds to act only when fire, 
the causa sine qua non, is present. 

“Bellarmine, De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. 
viii, (Opera, V, 593). 


on the other hand, is not an inclination of the whole person; accord- 
ingly, it can be compelled to incline toward that which is contrary 
to the inclination of the supposit. For example, one who is very ill 
may be compelled by the evidence to judge that his death is imminent, 
though his will—and, therefore, the whole supposit—is inclined to 
a belief that he will recover. It is evident, then, that neither intellect 
nor will can be coerced into an inclination contrary to that which 
is natural to it; but the intellect can be forced to accept what the 
supposit would reject, while the will cannot be forced to desire any- 
thing but what the supposit desires: the inclination of the supposit and 
the inclination of the will are one and the same.” 

That the intellect is not free from specificative necessity is evident. 
If the intellect is presented with a necessary argument, it assents neces- 
sarily; if presented with a probable argument, it forms an opinion; 
if a contrary probable argument is presented, the intellect necessarily 
doubts. All this takes place without any deliberation about whether 
one should assent to a known truth. It is impossible also that the 
intellect should be free with regard to exercise. Every act proceeds 
from some appetite for good. But the appetite for good in a soul en- 
dowed with reason is nothing else than the will. It is this will, then, 
which moves the intellect to an act of understanding. If the intellect 
is also called an appetite, the term is used in the sense of that which 
inclines to a perpetual act, not that which inclines to the exercise here 
and now of the power of understanding or the cessation here and 
now from the exercise of that power. The appetite which moves to an 
act here and now is the inclination of the whole supposit: the will. 

Therefore, Durandus and all those who would place the freedom 
of liberum arbitrium formally in any combination of will and intellect— 
whether in any habit arising from their conjunction or in the two 
powers themselves—are in error. On the other hand, Scotus and his 
followers, who make the will independent of the last practical judg- 
ment, except insofar as it is a necessary condition of any will act, are 
equally in error, for election depends necessarily upon the last judg- 
ment of the practical reason. 

It is impossible that the will should act without a preceding judg- 
ment of reason. If the judgment is undetermined, the will must be 
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also. The last practical judgment (hoc nunc. . . est faciendum ) 
is completely determined, and the will necessarily elects that which 
this judgment has determined is to be elected. Because the will is a 
rational appetite, the impossibility of its acting without a preceding 
judgment necessarily follows; and this specification of the appetite 
as rational is due to the will’s object: bonum apprehensum et judicatum 
conveniens. Even one who acts “just because he wants to” does not 
exclude judgment from election, for he has judged that it is good for 
him to act for no other reason than his own will.” 

If, when the judgment is definitely determined to one thing, the 
will were free to elect something else, there would be an election 
without a judgment and an object lacking for the action, both of which 
consequences would be contrary to the very meaning of liberum 
arbitrium. Therefore, Scotus’s opinion that the will is completely in- 
dependent of the judgment is certainly untenable. 

In opposition to these errors which he has undertaken to refute, 
Bellarmine reiterates the doctrine upheld by St. Thomas, Capreolus, 
Cajetan, Conrad, and others who follow St. Thomas. That is, liberum 
arbitrium is a particular potency, that of the will; but the root of 
freedom is in the reason, so that the will depends upon and is de- 
termined by the last judgment of the practical reason. 

In order to maintain his position against those already cited as hold- 
ing opposing views, Bellarmine finds it necessary to discuss the ques- 
tion of how the will can be truly free if it is determined by the last 
practical judgment; and it is in the discussion of this question that 
Bellarmine makes most clear what he himself holds regarding the 
nature of liberum arbitrium. The determination lent by the practical 
reason is to some particular good; but, before this determination, the 
will is itself determined to good in general. (It is this inclination to an 
indeterminate good which demonstrates that the will is a potency 
rather than a habit.) The question, then, is how the will can be de- 
termined to a particular good by reason and yet maintain its freedom. 

“Tle etiam qui dixit, sit pro ratione alia sint media utilia ad eumdem finem, 
voluntas, non exclusit judicium ab elec- sed dicit, omnibus consideratis hic et nunc, 
tione, sed judicavit, bonum sibi esse con- hoc unum esse accipiendum tamquam uti- 
tra rationem agere” (ibid., p. 594). lissimum, ac per hoc absolute et simpliciter 

“s“Respondeo, judicium ultimum non  melius caeteris . . . Non enim nunc habet 
pati secum aliud judicium simile, quia es- nisi unum ultimum judicium . . .” (ibid., 


sent contradicentia et repugnantia judicia. p, 594). 
Itaque ultimum judicium non negat, quin 
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Although only the will is formally free, the root of freedom is in the 
reason; the will is free because it is a rational appetite. It cannot 
incline toward anything unless the cognitive power presents that 
thing as something good and suitable. Nevertheless, the reason, with 
respect to means which have no necessary connection with the end, 
is not determined; it can present to the will various objects, each 
of which is in some respect good and in some respect evil. The will, 
then, is free because it follows reason, which presents to it various 
and contingent means to an end. The intellect is not free, because it 
depends upon its object; the will, on the contrary, receives nothing 
from its object and is not acted upon by its object. Nor is there any 
reason why the intellect should be free, for truths do not oppose one 
another, as do the contingent goods presented to the will, but all truth 
may be apprehended and assented to at one and the same time. 

It appears, consequently, that the will is free because there are 
various nonnecessary means to the end, and the intellect is not 
naturally determined to present to the will any particular one of these 
contingent means. However, the intellect is determined by the last 
practical judgment so that it presents to the will only one contingent 
good at any one time. 


The last judgment does not allow of there being any other judg- 
ment simultaneous with itself, for there would be, then, contradic- 
tory and repugnant judgments. The last judgment does not negate 
the possibility that there should be any other means useful for at- 
taining the same end, but simply says that, everything being taken 
into consideration here and now, this one thing is to be taken as the 
most useful and therefore absolutely and simply better than the 
others. Accordingly, if the will were then to choose something else 
it would indeed have a reason for choosing such a means—that it is 
useful—but the will would not have any reason for omitting. that 
other thing which here and now is judged to be better simply. 
There is, then, only one last judgment, nor can there be more; for 
they would be contradictories; namely, taking everything into con- 
sideration, this is better, and, taking everything into consideration, 
this is not better.** 
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Therefore, that on which the will depends for its own determination 
is itself determined; and this determination of the last practical judg- 
ment stands as a barrier between the will and the prior indetermina- 
tion of the intellect upon which the will’s freedom is supposed to 
depend. Were this the sum and substance of Bellarmine’s position, 
he too might have entitled his work, De Servo Arbitrio, as Luther did. 
However, there is still one important point to consider. The will is free, 
not because it is not determined by the last practical judgment—for 
it is so determined—but because this very judgment lies within the 
power of the will.“ 

When the intellect proposes various means and adverts to what is 
good and what is evil in each one, the will already is inclined—not 
however, with the fullness of an election—to one means one moment 
and to another the next moment. And it is within the power of the 
will, by a kind of negative determination, to permit itself to be moved 
or not permit itself to be moved. The fact that the will permits itself 
to be moved by one means and does not permit itself to be moved by 
any of the other means that are presented brings it about that the 
reason leaves off its deliberation and arrives at a particular judgment, 
upon which the will’s election necessarily follows.“ 

Election, it must be added, does not mean precisely that act of the 


aac 
o. 


. sed quoniam istud ipsum ju- to St. Thomas, ST, I-II, q. 13, a. 1 (ed. 


dicium ultimum et practicum in potestate 
voluntatis est” (ibid., cap. ix, p. 596). 

45“Sciendum est enim, post cognitionem 
boni in universum mox existere in volun- 
tate inclinationem aliquam in illud, non 
tamen plenam electionem: deinde cum 
proponuntur a ratione varia media, et os- 
tenditur quid boni et quid mali sit in 
unoquoque, voluntatem inclinari modo in 
unam partem, modo in aliam; et in ejus 
potestate esse, ut sinat se moveri, vel re- 
sistat, non quidem actu positivo, sed neg- 
ativo, non sinendo videlicet se moveri. 
Per hoc enim quod voluntas sinit se moveri 
ab una ratione proposita, fit ut mens omissa 
alia inquisitione pergat et concludat ju- 
dicium particulare, ad quod continuo se- 
quitur electio. Itaque libertas voluntatis 
in eo proprie sita esse videtur, quod pro- 
positis variis rationibus non _necessariis, 
sinat se moveri ab una, et non ab alia” 
(ibid.). 

‘*Tbid., p. 598. Bellarmine refers here 
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Leonine, VI, 98) where it is said most 
clearly that election is one composite act 
of which appetite is as the material prin- 
ciple and judgment the formal principle: 
“Sic igitur ille actus quo voluntas tendit 
in aliquid quod proponitur ut bonum, ex eo 
quod per rationem est ordinatum ad finem, 
materialiter quidam est voluntatis, form- 
aliter autem rationalis.” For Bellarmine, 
despite his reference to this passage, elec- 
tion is not a single composite act of the 
matter-form variety, but a conjunction of 
two acts. 

4™Non igitur ratio concurrit solum ut 
conditio applicans objectum, sed ut causa 
faciens objectum, dum rei bonae tribuit 
vim quamdam motivam, et facit ut ea res 
sit actu expetibilis, quae solum antea erat 
expetibilis in potentia” (Bellarmine, De 
Gratia, Lib. III, cap. ix [Opera, V, 598]). 
This vis motiva, of course, is in the order 
of final, not efficient, causality. 


will which follows the last judgment, but it means that act together 
with the very conclusion of the practical reason. As St. Thomas says, 
election is an act elicited by the will but bearing with it an act of the 
reason also.‘* Therefore, since it includes both acts—namely, the last 
judgment of reason and the assent of the will—election is truly con- 
cerned with more than one possibility. Its determination is within 
man’s power; it is absolutely and properly free. 

If the election is free, then, because the last judgment of the prac- 
tical reason is under the control of the will, there is question of how 
reason can be the root and cause of freedom rather than a mere con- 
dition. First of all, reason does not merely represent the objects of 
choice; it makes them. No matter how good a thing may be in itself, 
it cannot be an object of the will unless the intellect judges it to be 
good, suitable, and desirable. Before this judgment, a good is merely 
potentially an object of the will; after the judgment, the good is en- 
dowed with a kind of power which enables it to move the will.’ As 
the powers take their essence and species from their object, so the 
will takes its essence and species from the good which the reason 
presents; and in the fact that the intellect can propose various goods 
and deliberate about them lies the ratio of the will’s freedom. 


Causal Relationship between Intellect and Will 


In Bellarmine’s view, does man through his will move his intellect 
to make some particular last practical judgment, or does the intellect 
move the will so that man inclines to what the judgment presents as 
desirable? In explaining how the will is free though determined by 
the last practical judgment, Bellarmine states that the will permits it- 
self to be moved by one of the means which the intellect presents as 
desirable. However, this movement cannot possibly be in the order of 
efficient causality. If the intellect were to effect a movement of the 
will, the act of willing—and any movement of the will is an act of 
willing—would proceed from the intellect; but, since willing is an 
immanent action, patient and agent must be the same. Therefore, the 
will alone must be the efficient cause of its own will acts. 

Since the acts of the intellect, too, are immanent acts, it would seem 
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that the will could not possibly exercise any efficient causality with 
regard to the intellect. However, there are two distinctions to be 
made. First of all, the will is by its nature an inclination and impulse 
of the total supposit, while the intellect is not an inclination or impulse 
at all, but rather something which receives or apprehends. Secondly, 
there are two ways in which powers move: by having their proper 
objects impressed upon them and by effecting the exercise of their 
proper functions. As a result of the first distinction, though will acts 
are immanent, their effects need not be confined to the power itself 
or to a part of the supposit; they may extend to the entire supposit, 
including the intellect. With regard to the second distinction, while 
the effect which the will has on the intellect cannot be one of specifica- 
tion—impressing its proper object upon it—the will can move the 
intellect efficiently by inclining it to the exercise of its own acts. _ 

The causal relationship is this: In the act of election, the will itself 
is the material and also the efficient cause. The intrinsic formal cause, 
by which the will acts, is its own natural inclination to the good, 
in which are included virtually all particular inclinations. However, 
this inclination is indifferent to many things and requires an extrinsic 
formal cause to specify it. This extrinsic formal cause is the object 
conceived by the mind and judged to be desirable. Not only is this 
object a formal cause, but it is also the final cause of the will’s act, so 
that it specifies, not actively or efficiently, but as end. If the object 
were to produce the act of willing as species, it would also have to 
produce it as genus (undetermined inclination), for nothing can 
concur actively in the production of the thing as it is specifically unless 
it concur actively in the production of the thing as it is generically. 
Nor is this manner of extrinsic specification peculiar to the will. It is 
true also of the intellect and the senses, for they are not specified by 
any intrinsic form of the potencies themselves but are indifferent to 
many forms. Therefore, that which specifies an act of intellect or sense 
is an extrinsic formal cause. 

There is this difference, however, that the nonappetitive powers do 


“STbid., cap. xi, p. 603: “Nam potentiae generalem ad bonum. Et ideo simpliciter 
apprehensivae non sunt in actu primo, nisi sunt activae, et se ipse [sic] movent ad 
recipiant similitudinem objecti, et ideo sunt praesentiam objecti, quamvis ab eo nihil 
ex natura sua potentiae partim passivae,  recipiant” (ibid., cap. xi, p. 603; italics 
partim activae: appetitivae autem poten- mine). 
tiae sunt in actu primo per inclinationem 
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not act merely at the presence of their objects but only when the 
object has been received into them. This is due to the fact that the 
apprehensive powers are not naturally in first act (in actu primo) but 
only after they have received the likeness of their object. The appeti- 
tive powers, on the contrary, are by their very nature in actu primo or 
at least capable of producing a first act. They are, therefore, wholly 
active potencies and do not need to receive their objects into them- 
selves before acting. Upon the mere presentation of the object they 
move themselves.** This means that the will’s act is not actively pro- 
duced by a phantasm or by a known object or by the mind itself, as 
would be the case if the will were a wholly passive potency. Nor, as 
would be the case if the will were partly active and partly passive, 
is the will’s act produced by concurring partial causes; that is, by the 
will plus the known object or the practical reason itself. Rather, the 
will alone is the cause of its own acts, and it need not be put in act 
by anything other than itself. 

If liberum arbitrium were a passive potency, it could not be said 
to be free, for it is not in the power of a patient to determine what 
shall be done to it, just as it is not in the power of prime matter to 
determine what form it shall receive. The will, moreover, could not 
determine itself if it were passive, even by resisting, for resisting 
depends upon a contrary quality, and the will is indifferent by nature 
to contraries. 

Those things which some thinkers have posited as effecting the 
_ will’s act—phantasms, the object presented by the intellect, the in- 
tellect itself—are such that they are not even able to act efficiently 
on the will. If the phantasm were the efficient cause, then the soul 
separated from the body would be incapable of willing. Moreover, 
because the phantasm is something corporeal, it cannot have any 
power over the spiritual will. The objects presented by the intellect 
are excluded from any efficient causality with regard to the will, for 
such objects are often things which have their existence only in cogita- 
tione and not in re. And how can something which does not really 
exist have any effect on the will? Moreover, objects which are priva- 
tive are sometimes presented by the intellect, and a positive act of 
the will can scarcely be effected by something which is a mere nega- 
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tion. Therefore, the will must be a wholly active potency; that is, it 
must move itself. 

If it is possible for the will truly to move itself, what happens to 
the principle “Omne quod movetur ab alio movetur’? Just as a living 
being can move itself because it is in act in one respect and in potency 
in another, so the will can move itself because it is in act with respect 
to the end and in potency with respect to the means. That is, the 
will naturally desires the end; and, being in actu primo in this respect, 
it can move itself actually to desire the means by which the end can be 
attained.” The will does not determine itself by reason of its inde- 
termination, but by reason of its being in act and free, or not de- 
terminable by another. 

The will does not, however, move itself to its first act, or prima 
appetitio finis. Such self-movement would proceed to infinity; for, 
since an agent acts only from a desire for an end, the will would have 
to desire before it could desire.” Rather, God, as efficient cause of the 
will, has impressed upon it its natural inclination, from which the first 
act, or prima appetitio finis, naturally follows. Nevertheless, this first 
act does proceed efficiently from the will, not as cause of its own nature 
but as a caused, wholly active potency whose proper acts are im- 
manent.” The will is, then, by its very nature, capable of a first act 


£9“Sic igitur voluntas ex amore finis, 
quem habet actu, movet se ad amorem 
mediorum, quem habet in potentia; et circa 
ipsum finem est in actu, ratione inclina- 
tionis cujusdam generalis ad bonum, per 
quam movetur ad particularem inclina- 
tionem ad hoc aut illud bonum; et est in 
potentia ratione hujus particularis inclina- 
tionis, quam non semper habet” (ibid., 
p. 601). 

50“Tam vero primam appetitionem finis 
esse naturalem, et Deo auctori tribuendam, 
hac ratione probat egregie S. Thomas: 
Omne quod agit, agit propter finem, sive 
ex appetitione finis: ergo quando voluntas 
movet se et agit, ex appetitione finis se 
movet et agit: ergo antequam se moveat et 
agat, debet habere appetitionem finis: ergo 
ad primam finis appetitionem non se ipsa 
movet, neque proprie agit, sed movetur et 
agitur ab auctore naturae, per naturalem 
inclinationem voluntati impressam” (ibid., 
cap. x, p. 599; italics mine). 
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®1“Tertia sententia plane media, et meo 
judicio verior est Cajetani ... Et Fer- 
rariensis . . . qui docent, primum actum 
voluntatis fieri efficienter ab ipsa voluntate, 
sed tribui Deo auctori, quoniam sit natur- 
alis, et sequatur ex inclinatione illa naturali, 
quam Deus in voluntate impressit: et eum 
fere modum quo gravia et levia dicuntur 
moveri a generante. Et haec sententia 
videtur esse vere S. Thomae in 1.2., quaest. 
6, art. 4. et 6” (ibid.). 

52An interesting discussion of the nature 
of the will’s first act, as viewed by several 
commentators of St. Thomas, can be found 
in an article by Robert P. Sullivan, O.P., 
“Natural Necessitation of the Human Will 
(Conclusion),” Thomist, XIV (October, 
1951), 490-528. This article, however, 
suffers from the author’s vitriolic attack on 
an opponent, an attack which goes so far 
as to insinuate that the opponent deliber- 
ately attempted to deceive his readers by 
wilfully misinterpreting St. Thomas. 


and in potency only with respect to the determination of this act. 

While the natural inclination to good in general which God im- 
presses upon the will seems to be given to it in such a way that the 
will is passive, the actus primus is elicited by the will but also by God 
through the natural inclination. Because the first act is a primus amor 
finis there can be no preceding desire for an end because of which 
the will could act; therefore, God must, as author of the will’s nature, 
move it to its first act; and yet this first act is immanent and, con- 
sequently, from the will also.” 

Such are the outlines of Bellarmine’s theory of liberum arbitrium. 
There are, however, two questions, quite peculiar to Bellarmine’s ex- 
planation, which will be given special consideration in the following 
section. 


Negative Determination and Extrinsic Formal Cause 


The problems to be considered in this section have already been 
given cursory treatment; however, because of their important implica- 
tions with respect to the intellectualist-voluntarist question and be- 
cause they are as the specific difference distinguishing Bellarmine’s 
theory of liberum arbitrium from that of others, they merit a more 
detailed investigation. The problems might be formulated in two 
questions: What is negative determination? What is an extrinsic formal 
cause? The intellectualist-voluntarist question will be treated con- 
comitantly. 

There are, according to St. Robert, two extreme opinions on the 
question of whether the will is the cause of its own acts. There are 
those, such as Origen, Pelagius, and Durandus, who teach that God 
is the cause of all man does only inasmuch as God has given and con- 
serves man’s operative powers. At the other extreme are those who 
teach that God is the immediate and proper cause of everything in 
such a manner that secondary causes really effect nothing. It is simply 
at their presence that God alone does all. Between these rightly re- 
jected extremes is the opinion of St. Thomas and other Scholastics. 
According to this Thomistic via media, whatever is, is from God. 
Therefore, if there is any movement of the will, that movement is from 
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God. However, the divine motion is received in secondary causes, not 
uniformly, but according to their disposition. Now, if the disposition 
of the will according to which the divine motion is received were also 
from God, there could be no such thing as freedom in the human will, 
but every human act would be completely caused by God, not only 
with respect to its esse but also with respect to its determination.” 

Put into syllogistic form, St. Robert’s premises demand some such 
solution as “negative determination”: Whatever has being is from 
God. But that which determines the disposition of the human will 
according to which the divine motion is received is not from -God. 
Therefore, that which determines the disposition of the human will 
according to which the divine motion is received is not anything that 
has being. It is, then, a nonentity, a negative determination. 

The universal cause of any human will act is God, but the particular 
cause is the person who wills. The universal cause is itself indifferent 
to this or that particular will act; the specification is from the secondary 
cause. Still, Bellarmine insists, the human act is totally from God in 


58Bellarmine, De Amissione Gratiae, 
Lib. II, cap. xviii (Opera, V, 299-300). 

54““Respondeo, actionem humanam plane 
totam esse a Deo, et ab ipso habere, non 
solum esse genericum, sed etiam specifi- 
cum, et singulare: caeterum id habere per 
concursum Dei determinatum ad actionem 
talem a voluntate humana. Proinde non 
habere esse specificum ex modo agendi 
Dei, sed ex modo agendi voluntatis hu- 
manae” (ibid., p. 300). That is, every 
act of willing has its existence from God, 
not only inasmuch as it is an effect of the 
general inclination toward good which God 
has impressed upon the soul—act of will- 
ing considered as generic—but also its exist- 
ence inasmuch as it is an act of willing 
this or that particular thing—act of willing 
considered as specified. Nevertheless, since 
the esse of the act arises from God’s gen- 
eral concursus determined by the human 
will to this or that particular act, the esse 
specificum cannot be said to be an effect 
of the mode of divine action, but only of 
the human will’s mode of acting. Because 
the human will’s determination is a non 
ens, it cannot itself effect any act of exist- 
ing but only concur with the divine action 
by giving to it the negative determination 
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which makes an esse genericum an esse 
specificum. 

55 | . deinde cum proponuntur a ra- 
tione varia media, et ostenditur quid boni 
et quid mali sit in unoquoque, voluntatem 
inclinari modo in unam partem, modo in 
aliam; et in ejus potestate esse, ut sinat se 
moveri, vel resistat, non quidem actu posi- 
tivo, sed negativo, non sinendo videlicet 
sé moveri. Per hoc quod voluntas sinit se 
moveri ab una ratione proposita, fit ut 
mens omissa alia inquisitione pergat et 
concludat judicium particulare, ad quod 
continuo sequitur electio” (Bellarmine, 
De Gratia, Lib. III, cap. ix [Opera, V, 
596]; italics mine). 

be, | . sanctus Thomas in eo ponit 
libertatem et causam peccati, quod vol- 
untas cum ab una parte trahitur ad pec- 
candum a voluptate per sensum et ra- 
tionem apprehensa et proposita ut bona, 
ab altera revocatur a peccato per rationem 
proponentem Jlegem Dei, et repraesentan- 
tem voluptatem illam ut noxiam, ipsa sinit 
se moveri a sensu, et attendit ad bonum 
propositum in voluptate, et non sinit se 
moveri a ratione proponente legem Dei, 
et sic non attendit ad veram regulam bonae 
actionis” (ibid., p. 597; italics mine). 


that it has its “specific esse” as well as its “generic esse” from Him. 
Nevertheless, it is specifically what it is, not by reason of the divine 
mode of acting, but because of the human will’s own mode of acting. 
And this mode of acting is the effect of the will’s negative determina- 
tion.” 

As has been seen above, when the intellect presents the will with 
various contingent goods, the will is inclined to some extent—not with 
the fullness of an election, however—to all the various goods proposed. 
This is the result of the will’s natural inclination to the good in gen- 
eral. Then, not by any positive act—that is, not by anything which 
has being—the will fails to permit itself to be moved by all except one 
of the goods proposed., The intellect then terminates its deliberation 
by judging that here and now the one good by which the will has not 
failed to permit itself to be moved should be elected.’ Because the 
“act” which the will elicits in this negative determination does not 
have esse, it need not—in fact, it cannot—come from God. To effect 
something which has no esse is not really to do anything at all, but 
rather to fail to do something. For example, if two men are presented 
with a beautiful but illicit object, one may fail to permit himself to 
be moved (in the order of final causality) by the beauty of the object; 
the other may fail to permit himself to be moved by the law of God 
which makes the object illicit. Because the failing is a non ens, the 
men alone are responsible for the effect, which is negative determina- 
tion.”* 

This, then, is Bellarmine’s explanation of freedom of election. Free- 
dom of exercise is also dependent upon a negative determination. If 
God moves the will, the will cannot fail to act, and yet its exercise is 
free; for God does not move the will unless the will has previously 
disposed itself, by a negative determination, to receive the divine 
influx according to a certain mode. Therefore, when there is question 
of unum et idem acceptandi, vel pro arbitrio respuendi (libertas con- 
tradictionis), the will can fail to permit itself to be moved by the good 
involved in accepting the proposed object, or it can fail to permit 
itself to be moved by the good involved in rejecting the proposed 
object. And election, then, will follow according to the manner in 
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which the will has disposed itself; and until there has been such a dis- 
position, there can be no election. 

Therefore, Bellarmine concludes, the freedom of the will must prop- 
erly be posited in the fact that, various nonnecessary goods being 
proposed, the will can permit itself to be moved by one and not by any 
of the others. This explanation of the will’s freedom, however, raises 
a question. In view of the fact that negative determination precedes 
any practical judgment and the subsequent election is determined by 
this negative determination, does not Bellarmine’s position ultimately 
resolve itself into one of voluntarism? It is difficult to see how such a 
conclusion can be avoided, even though it is quite obvious that St. 
Robert, if he is a voluntarist, is a wholly involuntary one. That is, he 
would like not to be a voluntarist, and yet the only reason he can give 
for the will’s negative determination is the will itself. The intellect, of 
course, must present some possible object; but the two powers are 
so separated that the will’s self-determination is, at best, only ex- 
trinsically rational. Preceding the negative determination there is an 
act of the intellect (not a judgment on which the determination is 
based ) followed by a failure on the part of the will to permit itself to 
be moved. It is not clear that Bellarmine has explained the freedom 
of the will without sacrificing its nature as rational appetite. His teach- 
ing on the question of extrinsic formal cause, moreover, seems to be a 
further step in the direction of voluntarism. 

The act of election includes, not only the act of the will, but also 
an intellectual act. However, the good proposed by the last judgment 
of the practical intellect is to the will’s act only an extrinsic formal 
cause. That the proposed good cannot be an intrinsic formal cause of 
the will’s act is evident from the fact that an intrinsic formal cause 
must be an effect of whatever is the efficient cause of the will’s act.” 
And, since the will’s acts are necessarily immanent, they can have as 
true efficient cause only the will itself. The intrinsic formal cause is, 
then, the will’s natural inclination which includes virtually all the 


57“Causa enim formalis, effectus est 
causae efficientis” (Bellarmine, De Repa- 
ratione Gratiae, Lib. II, cap. xii [Opera, 
VI, 237-38]). 

58“Sed quoniam ista inclinatio generalis 
ex se indifferens est ad multa, propterea 
requiritur alia forma extrinseca, quae de- 
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terminet priorem quoad specificationem, et 
haec est objectum ipsum mente conceptum 
et judicatum ut conveniens, quod etiam 
finis est actionis” (Bellarmine, De Gratia, 
Lib. III, cap. xi, p. 602). 

5°Tbid. 


particular inclinations of volition. This general inclination, however, 
needs an extrinsic formal cause by which it may be determined specif- 
ically. This extrinsic formal cause is the object judged by the intellect 
to be desirable here and now. 

An analogous causality may be observed with regard to locomotion 
in animals. In such locomotion, the efficient cause and the subject are 
the same; the intrinsic formal cause is the power of locomotion; the 
final cause by which the motion is specified—and, therefore, a formal 
cause—is the extrinsic ubi. Similarly in election, the efficient cause of 
volition is identical with the subject, the will itself; the intrinsic formal 
cause is the will’s general inclination, which is as a virtus; and the 
extrinsic formal cause, which specifies the volition, is the good pro- 
posed by the intellect as an end. Accordingly, if the extrinsic formal 
cause of a volitional act is no more a part of the act than the extrinsic 
ubi of locomotion is a part of the act of moving, there can scarcely 
be said to be any intellectual-appetitive composite act. Though, for 
Bellarmine, the object known intellectually specifies the volitional act, 
it does not at all enter into any real composition with that act in the 
manner in which matter and form are parts of one composite being. 
The intellectual and volitional acts remain separate entities; there is no 
single intellectual-appetitive act. 

Acts of understanding and sensing, too, are specified by an ex- 
trinsic formal cause. While the powers themselves have an intrinsic 
form which makes them be what they are, their acts must be specified 
from without by their objects, which are both extrinsic formal and 
final causes.” Intellect and the senses receive within themselves a 
similitude of these objects and then the powers themselves effect 
acts which are specified by the objects but apparently not at all ef- 
fected by them. Again, there is no single composite act in which the 
powers concur with their extrinsic formal causes. 

Bellarmine’s teaching on the subject of extrinsic formal cause seems 
to lead, then, as does his theory of negative determination, to an act 
of willing which is not essentially rational. In the act of election, in- 
tellect and will are as if in two wholly separate compartments; their 
acts are contiguous but never really united. Again, it must be stated 
that Bellarmine obviously would not countenance a voluntaristic view- 
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point, and yet his teaching does seem to lead in that direction. This 
may, however, be one of the defects which seem to follow necessarily 
from a detailed analysis of man’s powers, for intense concern with 
detail has as an unavoidable consequence some obscuring of the all- 
important fact that it is the man who judges and wills, while his powers 
are only the instruments he uses. 


Summary 


Bellarmine’s position on liberum arbitrium may be summarized as 
follows. 

Materially, liberum arbitrium refers solely to the will, for only the 
will is truly and properly free. Formally, liberum arbitrium is that 
free potency with which intelligent or rational natures are endowed by 
which they can choose among contingent means suitable to the at- 
tainment of an end or freely accept or reject a means when no alterna- 
tive to that means is offered. 

The freedom involved is not only freedom from coercion but also the 
absence of any natural necessity. The will, as voluntas, is naturally 
necessitated to desire good in general; but as liberum arbitrium the 
will is naturally free to choose among particular goods, to accept or 
reject any one of them. The ratio which distinguishes liberum ar- 
bitrium from any other power is its freedom, its natural indetermina- 
tion, and its ability to determine itself. 

The will exercises its freedom in its proper act, electio, which in- 
cludes not only the act of the will but also the last judgment of the 
practical reason. The freedom of election involves both specification 
and exercise, specification being the choice between alternatives, and 
exercise the voluntary acceptance or rejection of an object when no 
alternative is offered. . 

Freedom is formally in the will, but the reason, which effects the 
judicium ultimum, is the root and cause of that freedom. As the ratio of 
freedom, the intellect is able to present various contingent means to 
the will; as the cause of freedom, the intellect makes the object of the 
will, for only a known good can be such an object. The act of the 
will depends upon the last judgment of the practical reason in such 
a way that election necessarily follows that judgment. Nevertheless, 
the act of willing is free, for the will itself inclines the intellect, by 
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means of a negative determination, to conclude to a certain last judg- 
ment. 

Because the will is an inclination of the whole supposit and the in- 
tellect is not, the will can effect the exercise of the intellect, but the 
intellect cannot effect the exercise of the will. Because the acts of 
intellect and will are immanent, neither intellect nor will can be ef- 
ficient cause of the specification of the other. The intellect specifies 
the will only inasmuch as it presents to the will its object. The object 
is an extrinsic formal cause at whose presence the will cannot fail to 
effect its own act. The intrinsic formal cause of an election is the 
will’s natural inclination to good in general. 

The will, as a wholly active potency, is by its nature in actu primo 
with respect to good in general. By means of this first act the will 
moves itself from its natural potency with respect to particular goods 
to an act of election, the will’s second act. The will’s first act, prima 
appetitio finis, is impressed upon it by God, Who is the efficient cause 
of the will. Nevertheless, since this first act is immanent, the will itself 
is efficient cause in the order of secondary causality. 

To what degree St. Robert Bellarmine was original in his thinking 
and to what degree he was influenced by his predecessors is a problem 
whose solution would involve more research and more extended treat- 
ment than is feasible in a paper of this type. Similarly, a thorough 
evaluation of the Bellarmine theory would involve unwarranted pro- 
lixity and be, moreover, impossible without some generally accepted 
criterion upon which to base such criticism. However, the simple ex- 
position of Bellarmine’s thought can be fruitful insofar as it does 
indicate certain problems which must be met and certain errors which 
must be avoided in any attempt to elaborate a wholly satisfactory 
explanation of liberum arbitrium. 
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Chronicle 


Tue Fourta INTERNATIONAL THomistic Concress was held in Rome, 
September 13 to 17, 1955, at the invitation of the Pontifical Academy of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Over three hundred persons were in attendance, 
mostly Europeans; fewer than ten were present from both Americas. The 
congress opened with an address by His Holiness, Pius XII, at his summer 
residence of Castel Gandolfo, where he received those attending the con- 
gress. In this address, His Holiness repeated themes he has often stressed 
in the past several years, that modern science has progressively come closer 
to philosophy, that philosophers ought to have a good knowledge of modern 
science, and that philosophy and science ought to help each other. As 
examples, His Holiness mentioned that, on the one hand, philosophy can 
offer science clearly established first principles and a soundly realistic 
epistemology, and, on the other, that modern physics has established the 
contingence of all material things. 

The congress was organized around three themes: the doctrine of St. 
Thomas compared with modern science, with Hegelianism and Marxism, 
and with existentialism. Thomists the world over were invited to submit 
papers on one or more of these themes (rigid limits of length being im- 
posed), and the papers were prepublished.* The mode of procedure was 
the following. The papers pertaining to each theme were divided into two 
groups, and a “summarizer” (relator) was appointed for each group. After 
each summary, those who wished to speak were given opportunity (de- 
termined by the amount of time available). This method, though it enabled 
a large number of persons to speak personally in the congress, was not 
calculated to bring about an intellectually satisfying discussion but rather 
to offer fragmentary, disunited views on the general topic. The summarizers 
were asked also to summarize the “discussions” (more accurately, little 
speeches), but most often there were no conclusions possible. 

The summarizers for the three themes were the following: for the first 
theme, the Reverend Guérard des Lauriers, O.P. (Le Saulchoir) and the 


(Continued on p. 110) 


*Sapientia Aquinatis. Communicationes 1955. Pp. 610. It is also planned to pub- 
IV Congressus Thomistici Internationalis. lish these papers in future issues of Doctor 
(Bibliotheca Pontificiae Academiae Ro- Communis. 

manae, I). Rome: Catholic Book Agency, 
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To specify a philosophic relation between the works of two philos- 
ophers is always difficult. In the case of St. Thomas and Aristotle the 
difficulty is compounded by the fact that St. Thomas uses basic Aris- 
totelian terms and distinctions. However, a change in subject-matter 
context and in purpose of inquiry causes shifts in the meaning of 
terms and also provides a new employment for familiar distinctions. 
Instances of such shifts can be found both in the identification and 
ordering of speculative principles as well as in the modes of formulat- 
ing and solving practical problems. 

The different treatments which Aristotle and St. Thomas give to such 
topics as the analysis of the ontological character of the good, beauty, 
and the existence and function of the ideas may serve to illustrate 
speculative differences.* And the difference in the schema of the moral 
virtues, both in terms of the principle of organization as well as in the 
identification of the architectonic moral virtue, illustrates a difference 
in the orientation of the practical science as treated by St. Thomas 
and Aristotle.” 

It may be argued that the examples cited are only incidental differ- 
ences in the sense of isolated doctrines but that if broader philosophic 
perspectives are employed the essential philosophic positions of both 
men are homogeneous or nearly so. The burden of this paper is to 
show at least one essential philosophic respect—that is, the organiza- 
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tion of the sciences—in which the philosophies of St. Thomas and 
Aristotle are not homogeneous. 

To make a cogent argument in support of this position involves 
minimally the commitment that the metaphysical mark of the distinc- 
tion among the parts of the Aristotelian corpus is the division of the 
sciences into speculative, practical, and productive.* Because this dis- 
tinction is made in terms of final causality it would be redundant to 
note that it is a necessary distinction; and because it is a distinction 
concerning the kinds of science, it is a metaphysical or architectonic 
division. 

It should be noted that in the Topics‘ Aristotle divides propositions 
and problems into ethical, natural, and logical. But that this distinc- 
tion cannot be considered as equivalent to, or identical with, the 
distinction between speculative, practical, and productive can be seen 
from the double observation that what is being divided in both cases 
is not the same, nor is the purpose of the division identical in both 
instances. In the Metaphysics* Aristotle divides dianoia into specula- 
tive, practical, and productive; but in the Topics* it is protasis and 


1The statements below exemplify the and beauty are distinct (for it is always 


opposed treatments on these subjects: 

a) St. Thomas on the good: “Every be- 
ing is good” (ST, I, q. 5, a. 3). 

Aristotle on the good: “But if the ideas 
are also ideas of substance, all animals 
and plants and all individuals that share 
in the ideas will be good; these absurdities 
follow . . .” (Metaphysics N. 4. 1091b29- 
30). 

b) St. Thomas on ideas: “As ideas, ac- 
cording to Plato, were the principles of 
things and of their generation, an idea, 
as existing in the mind of God, has this 
twofold office” (ST, I, q. 15, a. 3). 

Aristotle on ideas: “To say that the 
forms are patterns and that other things 
participate in them is to use empty phrases 
and poetical metaphors” (Metaphysics M. 
4. 1079b25-27). 

c) St. Thomas on beauty: “Beauty and 
goodness in a thing are identical funda- 
mentally, for they are based on the same 
thing; namely, the form. And this is why 
goodness is praised as beauty. But they 
differ in reason” (ST, I, q. 5, a. 4, ad 1), 

Aristotle on beauty: “Since goodness 
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in actions that goodness is present, where- 
as beauty is also in immoveable things)” 
(Metaphysics M. 3. 1078a31-33). 

2Moral correctness both for Aristotle 
and St. Thomas depends upon human in- 
quiry. But such inquiry for St. Thomas is 
directed by divine command and its re- 
sults checked by divine law. Consequently 
for St. Thomas both justice and religion 
are architectonic moral virtues which find 
their formal unification in charity. See 
ST, II-II, q. 23, a. 8; q. 58, a. 12; q. 31, 
a. 6. 

®’Metaphysics E. 1. 1025b25-26. 

4i, 14. 105b19-31. 

SE. 1. 1025b25. 

61. 14. 105b19-20. 

"Topics i. 14. 105b30-31. 

®Republic vii. 14-15. 533-35. 

®*Prior Analytics i. 1. 24a1-3. 


1°Tbid., 2. 25a32-36. For a more de- 
tailed account of this point, see my paper 
in Proceedings of the American Catholic 
Philosophical Association, 1954, pp. 142- 
48. 


problema which are divided into physical, ethical, and logical. Further- 
more, Aristotle observes that the purpose of treating these things in 
dialectic is the concern for opinion, whereas in philosophy the concern 
of the treatment is truth.’ This double distinction certainly suggests 
that the division in the Topics is due to the very nature of dialectic 
as opposed to the kind of distinction appropriate to science. 

In opposition to this essential distinctiveness among the parts of 
knowledge lies the Platonic conviction of the organic interrelatedness 
of every aspect of reasoned and reasonable activity—a view which 
holds that dialectic is properly the only science and also the method 
of all the other forms of inquiry.’ 

The first and negative function of this paper is, thus, to contrast 
St. Thomas’s notion of logic and the order of the sciences with that of 
Aristotle in order to decide whether on this point St. Thomas, despite 
the apparent similarity of language and distinction, proposes a schema 
which in intent is more Platonic than Aristotelian. 

Aristotle formulates the conditions of science in the Organon. 
Broadly stated, the logic of Aristotle is an analysis of symbols rather 
than an analysis of either categories of things or the contents of mind 
in the sense of images or likenesses. The opening chapter of On Inter- 
pretation clearly states that the concern of this inquiry is with symbols 
rather than with the passions of the soul or with the things which have 
effected such passions. The same point can be made by briefly re- 
ferring to the basic element of the syllogism for “its subject is demon- 
stration and the faculty that carries it out is demonstrative science.” 
The symbols with which syllogizing deals are the symbols of predica- 
tion or terms, and it is the interrelation of the nature and position of 
terms which generates the syllogism.” To be sure, terms stand for 
concepts and things, but the specification of canons for the organiza- 
tion of demonstrative discourse depends essentially on those properties 
of terms which are neither conceptual nor ontological. For unless this 
were the case, the procedure in the De Anima and in On Interpretation 
would be the same which Aristotle vigorously denies saying: 


Spoken words are the symbols of mental experience and written 
words are the symbols of spoken words. Just as all men have not 
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the same writing, so all men have not the same speech sounds, but 
the mental experiences, which these directly symbolize, are the 
same for all, as also are those things of which our experiences are 
the images. This matter has, however, been discussed in my treatise 
about the soul, for it belongs to an investigation distinct from that 
which lies before us.” 
A second observation will help to indicate the Aristotelian conception 
of the nature of logic and its place in philosophy. In the Metaphysics 
he notes that “there are as many parts of philosophy as there are kinds 
of substance.”"? But if the concern of logic is not primarily with the 
ontological or conceptual references of terms but rather with those 
characteristics of language that in combination allow for the discovery, 
articulation, and testing of principles and attributes of primary and 
secondary substances, then it follows that logic itself is not primarily 
concerned with a kind of substance. Consequently, logic is not strictly 
spoken of as a part of philosophy but is an absolutely necessary pro- 
paedeutic to philosophizing. 

To insist on logic as an analysis of symbols runs the risk of confus- 
ing logic with rhetoric and poetry. For if symbol means that which 
represents a passion of the soul, then even if logic is separated from 
the substantive disciplines, there still remain those inquiries which are 
not concerned with natural substances but which do treat of verbal 
symbols. And logic must also be differentiated from these. Aristotle 
is careful to distinguish these disciplines in terms of their final cause, 
which involves a difference in the kind of truth, the mode of apprehen- 
sion, and the technique of exposition appropriate to each. For. pur- 
poses here the question of the kinds of truth will suffice as typical of 
the complete differentiation. Logic deals with the truth of the neces- 
sary conditions of demonstrative science in three senses: (a) the 


110n Interpretation, 1. 16a9-18 (italics 
mine). 

2f, 2. 1004a3. 

18Rhetoric i. 1. 1354al. 

14]bid., 2-3. 

18] bid., 1355a4-5. 

18Tbid., 1355a35-36. On metaphysical 


faculties, but sciences, the more we shall 
inadvertently be destroying their true na- 
ture; for we shall be refashioning them 
and shall be: passing into the region of 
sciences dealing with definite subjects 
rather than simply with words and forms 
of reasoning” (ibid., 3. 1359a12-18 [italics 


ground this is why rhetoric is not properly 
a part of philosophy. Aristotle notes: “The 
more we try to make either dialectic or 
thetoric not what they really are, practical 
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mine] ). 
17bid., 1. 1855a21. 
18Tbid., 2. 1056b28-29. 
1°Tbid., 1058a36-37 


analysis of basic truths within a science or with the discovery: of 
the basic truths appropriate to a subject genus (Posterior Analytics); 
(b) the critical analysis of all principles irrespective both of: their 
appropriateness to a subject genus and of the necessity of their truth— 
an analysis which is a propaedeutic to their formulation as necessary 
truths, but which is distinct from the analytic process (Topics); 
(c) the discrimination of the probable from the improbable or the 
discovery of these sources of error which falsify dialectical inquiry 
(On Sophistical Refutations). 

The opening passage of the Rhetoric indicates that rhetoric is indeed 
to be distinguished from logic: “Rhetoric is the counterpart: of dialec- 
tic.”"* It is a counterpart inasmuch as the subject matter of both 
begins with what falls within “the general ken of all men and belongs 
to no definite science.” But rhetoric is distinct from dialectic in pur- 
pose. For rhetoric is concerned with the modes of persuasion on 
almost any subject presented to us;** “and that is why we say that, in 
its technical character, it is not concerned with any special or definite 
class of subjects.”** The sense of persuasion here is that argument 
which gives the ground or motive for deliberative action rather than 
that which provides a path to science as does dialectic. Although 
Aristotle does note that the truth has a natural tendency to prevail 
over the false,*’ this does not mean that rhetoric is concerned with 
distinguishing the true from the false. On the contrary, the task of 
rhetoric is to persuade, and any rhetorical argument is in the last 
analysis “persuasive because there is somebody whom it persuades.”** 
Persuasiveness, thus, is the truth of rhetoric. A sign of this commit- 
ment can be taken from the fact that the divisions of rhetoric are 
“determined by the three classes of listeners to speeches”’’°—a ground 
of division which is radically opposed to philosophic division. 

Unlike rhetoric, poetry is not concerned with verbal symbols that 
have as their end action; rather, the end of poetry can be found in the 
nature of its genetic principle, imitation. And instruction and delight 
are the natural grounds for imitation. The actions of men or demi- 
gods, either good or bad, are the subjects of imitation; and the means 
of imitation are verbal symbols. What is important here is to note that 
the method of both constructing and analyzing poetry does not involve 
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a concern for what did or what morally ought to happen, but with 
“what might happen.””? Hence the kind of instruction which poetry 
can give is not that of factual occurrence in the historical sense of a 
singular event, nor is it factual in the philosophic sense of a necessary 
or demonstrative truth.” Poetic truth thus consists in a mode of possi- 
bility—that is, plausibility—which differs sharply from persuasiveness 
as rhetorical truth and from the predicational necessity which consti- 
tutes the truth of logic. It must finally be noted that these meanings 
for truth appropriate to different modes of symbolic analysis must be 
set off from the truth appropriate to the philosophic disciplines in the 
strict sense. 

After this topical survey of Aristotle's notion of the relation of the 
principal kinds of symbolic analyses to philosophy, we can turn to 
St. Thomas’s solution to the same problem. 

St. Thomas, in his commentaries both on On Interpretation and on 
the Posterior Analytics, begins by noting that the single condition of 
all science and art is the complex of intellectual operations which sets 
off men from the rest of the animals. There are three consequences of 
this approach: (a) Logic itself becomes a science or an art; (b) the 
parts of logic will be divided in terms of the diversity of intellectual 
operations; and (c) the organization of the sciences will depend upon 
the different kinds of intellectual operations, intelligible objects, and 
the possible kinds of employment to which the understanding can put 
its knowledge.” Each of these consequences must now be established. 

St. Thomas Aquinas insists that man is properly characterized by 
his employment of reasoned judgments.** This means that the function 
of reason is twofold: to direct the passions and to direct itself. These 
purposes taken together indicate that the end of all rational activity 
is the facile completion of all activities which are uniquely human. 
The reflection of reason on its own activities is the proper activity 
for reason, as opposed to translating knowledge into social or political 
activity or into artistic production. Parenthetically and without any 

2°Poetics, 9. 1451a38. *8Ibid., q. 14, a. 2. 

21“Tt is to be remembered, too, that 2*8Ibid., q. 93, a. 7. 


there is not the same kind of correctness 27In I Post. Analyt., lect. 1. 
in poetry as in politics or indeed any other 


28 
art” (ibid., 24. 1460b13-15). DewWerkand Sid: 
226T, I, q. 14, a. 16. 2°De Anima iii. 4. 480a20. 
28In I Post. Analyt., lect. 1. ®°De Ver., q. 1, a. 1. 
24ST 371, ...93;:a% A. Tbid., q. 3, a. 5, ad 1. 
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further elaboration it should be noted that the ground of this asser- 
tion is the fact that man, according to St. Thomas, is made to the 
image and likeness of God,** in whom there is no distinction between 
knower and object known.** Consequently, that activity in which the 
object and the power most nearly approximate each other will be the 
content of the divine image in man. This activity is reason reflecting 
on its own operations.” 

St. Thomas holds that arts and sciences arise out of the reflection 
of reason on any given set of activities. Thus, when reason reflects on 
the activities of building, the result is the art of carpentering, which, 
in virtue of its origins in reason, becomes a guide to correct building 
and a source of order for the builder. In addition to all such arts, 
St. Thomas insists that “a certain art is necessary which will be direc- 
tive of the activities of reason itself, through which man can proceed 
easily, properly, and without error in the very act of reason. And this 
is the logical art, that is, rational science . . . which seems to be the 
art of arts because it directs us in the act of reason from which all 
the arts proceed.””” 

Reason has a single end, the acquisition of truth, to which it directs 
all its operations. Hence, if logic is the reflexive art or science of 
reason which has truth as its end, the division of logic into parts will 
correspond, in a one-for-one relation, with the loci and criteria of 
truth, which in turn are determined by the diverse operations of 
the mind. 

St. Thomas defines truth as “the adequation of mind and thing,”” 
with the consequence that truth is found primarily in the mind and 
secondarily in things and verbal enunciations. It would be fair to 
say that by adequation St. Thomas intends to convey the Aristotelian 
notion that in the act of knowing the knower becomes the known in 
some qualified way.” Yet this is not all. For the notion of adequation 
involves not only some sort of identity of faculty and object but also 
a relation of dependence such that the identification of the mind with 
its object depends upon the existence of an object to which the mind 
can literally conform. Moreover, all natural objects are also said to 
be true” because they conform to the divine mind merely by existing.” 

Here, then, there are parallel hierarchies of truths and existences 
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which converge in the simplicity of God as both the terminal point and 
the origin of created things and truths.” Another way of saying this 
is to note that “all truths are true in virtue of a First Truth.”” 

The significance of the Thomistic notion of truth, for purposes here, 
has two consequences. First, since logic is the reflexive art or science 
of reason, and since reason has as its end the acquisition of truth 
which in turn depends upon The First Truth, logic will have as its 
primary end the discrimination of truth from falsity. Secondly, be- 
cause an ontological order parallels the hierarchy of truths, the modes 
of truth and the modes of acquiring it will parallel the ontological 
order of intelligible entities. Thus, the distinction which Aristotle makes 
about events as to being necessary, normal, or rare™ will for St. Thomas 
be parallel to the characterization of truth as necessary, probable, or 
improbable.** The second function which St. Thomas attributes to logic 
is the construction or destruction of arguments based on probable or 
seemingly probable truths.” 

The upshot of the foregoing distinction is that St. Thomas divides 
Aristotelian logic into two main divisions—the parts dealing with 
knowledge or unconditional truth and the parts dealing with prob- 
ability or conditioned truth. The Categories, On Interpretation, and. 
the Analytics comprise the first division; the Topics, Sophistical Refu- 
tations, Rhetoric, and Poetics comprise the second. In sum, logic as a 
rational science has two parts, the necessary or demonstrative and the 
probable or conditioned. When logic is viewed in relation to the par- 
ticular substantive sciences, each of these parts is functionally de- 
scribed in a double set of terms as docens and as utens.*” Each of the 
particular sciences, metaphysics excluded, has a double concern: the 
discovery of its appropriate principles and a demonstrative movement 
from its appropriate premises. With respect to the discovery of prin- 
ciples, the method used is dialectical; and in this sense dialectic is to 
be considered as docens. However, if the dialectical inquiry does not 
terminate in necessary first principles but remains in the area of prob- 


83ST, I, q. 65, a. 1. utens and logica docens. 
88De Ver., q. 1, a. 8. 387n I Post. Analyt., lect. 20. 
%4Physics ii. 4. 196b10-16. 39In IV Metaphys., lect. 4. 
®5In I Post. Analyt., lect. 1. 49In de Trin., q. 6, a. 1. 
8¢In de Trin., q. 6, a. 1. “IST, I, q. 48, a. 1, ad 1; q. 67, a. 2, 
87Tbid. St. Thomas credits Averroes with ad 2. 
having made the distinction between logica “2In de Trin., q. 6, a. 1. 
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able argumentation, then dialectic as a part of logic is to be considered 
as utens; and in this sense dialectic is a kind of independent science 
_ set off from demonstrative or philosophical science. The difference is 
that dialectic as an independent discipline can make probable proofs 
or determinations with respect to the subject matter of a particular 
science, whereas the particular science would make the same proofs 
demonstratively.* In order for the particular sciences to proceed 
demonstratively from their appropriate basic truths, certain canons of 
procedure must be employed which are specified in the demonstrative 
part of logic, and in this sense the demonstrative part of logic (Cate- 
gories, On Interpretation, and Analytics) must be conceived as docens. 
Since the demonstrative canons cannot be employed in making determi- 
nations or proofs concerning a kind of substance independently of a 
particular substantive discipline, there is no independent science or 
utens function of the demonstrative part of logic.** Yet this is not to 
say that the canons of demonstrative procedure cannot be tested. On 
the contrary, this is precisely one of the principal functions of meta- 
physics; and it is in this sense that St. Thomas notes that the subject 
matter of logic and metaphysics are the same.*® An interesting sign of 
the shift which is here made by St. Thomas is found in his concern 
for the truth value of the examples Aristotle uses in the logic. In sev- 
eral places“ he warns that the examples should not be taken seriously 
since they represent only the probable opinions of other philosophers 
and not those of Aristotle himself. 


Clearly, Aristotle did not conceive of Poetics and Rhetoric as parts 
of logic. Yet their inclusion is justified by St. Thomas on the ground 
that the function of both is to induce conviction through the use of 
probabilities, signs, and symbolic representations as opposed to the 
self-evidency asserted of unqualified truth. But precisely because sign, 
representation, and so on, condition or mediate truth, it belongs to 
logic to investigate them. 


It is important to note that within such a framework the relation 
between the necessary and the probable is heuristic in the sense that 
the examination and employment of the probable is a preparation for 
the discovery and use of necessary truths.“* Put in another way, St. 
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Thomas sees a continuity in the parts of logic which at the same time 
reflects the intellectual constitution of the knower. 

According to St. Thomas, the knowledge process has three essential 
aspects.** The first aspect is the understanding of what he calls “indi- 
visibles,”“* through which one understands what a thing is. This doc- 
trine involves the difficulty of whether an essence can be completely 
understood—a difficulty which cannot be discussed within the limits 
of this paper. What is important here is that St. Thomas insists that 
Aristotle’s book of Categories pertains not to simple forms of expres- 
sion*® but rather to the intentional elements of the understanding. 
Because the content of the mind and the corresponding operation are 
simple, St. Thomas finds no possibility of error in the understanding 
of indivisibles. 

The second operation of the mind is the composition of such indi- 
visibles in affirmative or negative propositions. Composition itself, 
inasmuch as it is complex, involves the possibility of error. St. Thomas, 
thus, asserts that On Interpretation is concerned with the simples the 
mind has apprehended qua their function as parts of an enunciation.“ 
The problem of On Interpretation, as St. Thomas sees it, is to delimit 
the conditions of propositions which command assent because of the 
very structure of the proposition, as opposed to dialectical or sophis- 
tical propositions which are probable or seem so, and also as opposed 


43In I Pertherm., lect. 1. from the fact that the entire delineation 


*4Tbid. 

45To be sure, Aristotle holds that there 
are categories of thought and existence; 
but the very definition of a logical category 
as “every expression which is in no way 
complex signifies substance, quantity” 
(Categories 2. 1b25) involves a distinction 
among the term, its signification, and that 
which it signifies. Because of this dis- 
tinction it can be asserted that Aristotle’s 
concern in the Categories is not with sig- 
nification or with the content of mind but 
only with the analysis of terms as symbols 
of signification. 

46For Aristotle the problem of On In- 
terpretation is with the conditions for the 
discovery, formulation, and testing of single 
propositions as contrasted with the problem 
of the Categories, which is the search for 
simple forms of expression. Evidence for 
this interpretation of Aristotle can be taken 
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of the schema of contradictories and con- 
traries follows upon, and rests on, the 
criteria for identifying a proposition which 
is single (On Interpretation 7. 18a13-15). 

47In I Periherm., lect. 7. 

48In VII Metaphys., lect. 17. 

49In IV Metaphys., lect. 4. 

5°Tt is important to note that ens rationts 
is called the proper subject matter of logic 
because of St. Thomas’s insistence on logic 
as the reflexive art of reason which directs 
reason’s activities. To put the matter in 
another way, the subject matter of logic 
is determined by St. Thomas’s episte- 
mological orientation of the problem as 
opposed to Aristotle’s uniquely termino- 
logical formulation of logical questions. It 
would hence not be true for Aristotle to 
say that ens rationis is the subject matter 
of logic. Cf. In De Trin., q. 5, a. 1, ad 2. 

51In de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. 


to rhetorical or poetic propositions, the truth value of which depends 
to a large exent upon the dispositions of the hearer.’ 

The third operation of the mind is ratiocination or the discursive 
movement of the mind from propositions which are known to be true 
to propositions whose truth content is unknown. According to St. 
Thomas all the remaining books of the Organon plus rhetoric and 
poetic are dedicated to this problem. The discovery, however, of the 
unknown is nothing other than the problem of art and science. 

Two problems now are presented. How is logic differentiated from 
the other arts and sciences? How are the other arts and sciences 
differentiated from each other? 

Since according to St. Thomas logic is concerned with the acts of 
reason, and reason is concerned with all existing things, logic will, in 
a sense, be coextensive with the subject of all philosophy.“* The dif- 
ference causally expressed lies in the fact that philosophy, properly 
called, is concerned with all the causes, whereas the logician is con- 
cerned only with the material and formal causes; that is, with the 
intrinsic or quidditative causes.** This distinction can also be expressed 
in terms of first and second intentions, where logic deals with the 
modes of predication of second intentions—for instance, genus, species 
and so on—while philosophy deals with first intentions or the existence 
of things.” 

For St. Thomas knowledge arises out of experience, and what is 
experienced is the world of nature. Hence, if the sciences and arts are 
to be constructed in terms of the conditions set down in logic, which 
deals with the operations of the mind, the possibility of a schema of 
diverse sciences will depend upon the possibility of differentiating 
intellectual modes of understanding the simples or the essences of 
things which are to be the principles of science. 

The doctrine of abstraction is the solution which St. Thomas offers.” 
This doctrine has two aspects. First, it asserts that the world of nature 
is constituted in terms of form and matter, substance and accident, and 
that form is the principle of intelligibility; and, secondly, this in turn 
allows for a consideration of a substance abstracting from its accidents 
as well as a consideration of an accidental form apart from the sub- 
stance in which it inheres. The first abstraction reveals the universal 
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implicit in the particular, and this operation is proper to physics as a 
science but common to all the disciplines; the second abstraction is. 
that of a part from the whole and is proper to mathematics. 

Abstraction, thus, is an intellectual process which reveals the con- 
stitutive principles of a given nature either essentially or partitively.. 
But just as in nature the union of essential principles results in an 
existent object, so, conversely, the intellectual concern for being or 
existence turns on an act of affirming or denying a union of essential 
principles. Hence, the intellectual act of affirmation or denial which 
St. Thomas calls “separatio,”" with its concern for existence and its 


conditions, establishes the science of metaphysics. 


527bid. 
583Metaphysics E. 1. 1025b25-28. 


54Ibid., 29-31. 


- 55An excellent example of this tripartite 
concem is found in the De Anima ii. 1. 
412b10-12: “We have now given an answer 
to the question what is soul?—an answer 
which applies to it in its full extent. It is 
substance in the sense which corresponds 
to the definitive formula of a thing’s es- 
sence” (italics: mine). The more general 
formulation of the tripartite concern of 
‘science is formulated in the Posterior Ana- 
lytics i. 9. 76b11-16: “For indeed every 
demonstrative science has three elements: 
that which it posits, the subject genus 
whose essential attributes it examines; the 
so-called axioms, which are primary prem- 
ises of its demonstration; the attributes, 
the meaning of which it assumes.” 


5¢In VI Metaphys., lect. 1. It is true that 
for Aristotle the diverse speculative dis- 
ciplines do have diverse modes of defini- 
tion, but the diversity of the science is due 
to differences in the subject matter of the 
science which in tur determine the ap- 
propriate modes of definition rather than 
the converse. Cf. De Anima ii. 1. 413a23- 
415a27. 


57“T reply that the object of any cogni- 
tive habit has two aspects: what is ma- 
terially known, which is, thus, the material 
object, and through which it is known, 
which is the formal cause (ratio) of the 
object. Thus in the science of geometry 
the conclusions are known materially, but 
the formal causes through which the con- 
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clusions are known are the middle terms: 
of the demonstration” (ST, II-II, q. 1, a. 
1). This text is quoted fully in order to- 
suggest that the common textbook notion 
of the material object of a science does’ 
not appear to correspond in any exact way 
with St. Thomas’s notion of the material 
object. 

58De Ver., q. 3, a. 3; ST, II-II, q. 42, a. 
2, ad 3. 


59In de Trin., q. 6, a. 1, ad 2. 
6°De Ver., q. 3, a. 3. 


®1This point can be best substantiated by 
considering the causal character of the 
nexus appropriate to the different kinds of 
proof. For all the causes in demonstrative 
science must be eternal (Posterior Ana- 
lytics i. 1. 71b15), but especially the first 
causes which “exist separately and are im- 
moveable” (Metaphysics E. 1. 1026a16). 
However, the causes appropriate to the arts 
are by no means eternal; rather, their 
necessity springs from the assumption of 
purpose generated by the contingencies of 
action and passion. It is this difference 
which allows Aristotle to note that “pre- 
cision is not to be sought for alike in all 
discussions . . . for it is the mark of an 
educated man to look for precision in each 
class of things just so far as the nature of 
the subject admits; it is evidently equally 
foolish to accept probable reasonings from 
a mathematician and to demand from a 
rhetorician scientific proofs” (Ethics i. 1. 
1094b13-28). Aristotle also differentiates 
between an unqualified end—the purposes 
of contemplation—and the end appropriate 


The difference between Aristotle and St. Thomas in the matter of 


_ differentiating the speculative sciences comes sharply into focus by 


the examination of a passage in the sixth book of the Metaphysics 
where Aristotle is discussing whether or not physics is a speculative 
discipline. Having said that every intellectual activity is either prac- 


tical or productive or speculative, Aristotle notes that “physics will be 


a speculative science, but speculative about that kind of being which 
can be moved and for the most part only about that kind of formulated 
substance which does not exist independently of matter.” He adds 
then that “it is also necessary not to disregard how the essence and 
the verbal formula of such substances exist, for if these things are not 
also considered, the inquiry accomplishes nothing.” Aristotle’s in- 
clusion of the essence and its verbal formula here simply manifests 
the conviction that every science has these concerns® and that this 
inclusion is by no means to hold true only for speculative disciplines. 
But St. Thomas in commenting on this passage reads this inclusion 
as indicating that “the diversity in speculative sciences follows upon 
the diversity in the modes of definition.” Elsewhere St. Thomas ex- 
presses the same conviction by noting that the sciences as intellectual 


habits can be differentiated in terms of their formal objects which 


have reference to the middle terms of the demonstrations, as opposed 
to their material objects which have reference to the conclusions 


reached in the disciplines.” 


What characterizes the speculative disciplines for St. Thomas is the 
fact that the objects about which there is speculative knowledge con- 
versely cannot be made by the knower with the aid of that knowledge. 
Put in another way, knowledge which cannot be or is not translatable 
into action or production is speculative.” While such a notion “ex- 
cludes logic as a principal part of speculative philosophy,”” it is clear 
that St. Thomas allows for speculative sciences about things which 
can be made by man. If, for example, “an artist considers a house by 
investigating its properties, genus, and differences”*—which is con- 
sidering something which can be made but not qua makeable—such 


“knowledge is speculative. 


It need hardly be said that for Aristotle a speculative art is a self- 


contradiction.“ Nor would Aristotle understand what it means to say 
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that a given science is both speculative and practical “but more 
_ speculative than practical,” which is the way St. Thomas describes 
the science of sacred doctrine. It should be noted, however, that St. 
Thomas Aquinas holds that this is peculiar to sacred doctrine and 
that this description would not hold of a philosophic discipline, for 
there can “be no speculative prudence.”” 

The point to be made is simply this, that if the sciences are or- 
ganized in terms of the conditions set down in the logic and if logic 
is concerned with the acts or operations of the mind, then the sciences 
must also be differentiated in the same terms. Moreover, each act 
of the mind springs from a corresponding power, “but powers are 
differentiated by acts and objects.” Since the activity of reason is 
understanding and since from this point of view it is accidental 
whether the knowledge is translated into action or not, it follows that 
there is no essential distinction between reason qua speculative and 
reason qua practical. Inasmuch as such sciences are distinguished, 
they are differentiated in terms of their respective ends. This means 
that the same subject matter may be either speculative or productive, 
or, in the case of sacred theology, both practical and speculative, 
depending upon the ends to which reason directs its knowledge— 
granted of course that not all knowledge can be directed to every 
kind of end. Thus the problem for St. Thomas is a hierarchy of ends 
and a consequent hierarchization of the various sciences, with the 


“not-being’; but not all things can possess 
‘being’, since they are too far removed 
from the ‘originative source’. God there- 
fore adopted the remaining alternative, and 
fulfilled the perfection of the universe by 
making coming-to-be uninterrupted: for 
the greatest possible coherence would thus 
be secured to existence, because that ‘com- 
ing-to-be should itself come-to-be perpetual- 
ly’ is the closest approximation to eternal 
being. The cause of this perpetuity of 
coming-to-be, as we have often said, is 


to action and production which are ends 
only in a particular relation or end of a 
particular operation (ibid., i. 1. 1139a28- 
1139b5). 

easT, I, a. 1, a. 5. 

68Ibid., q. 47, a. 2, ad 8. 

*sI bid: q.. 17 ,a; 3: 

85CG, cap. 3. 

66ST, I, q. 1, a. 6, ad 2. 

®7Metaphysics, E. 1. 1026a20-24; A. 2. 
983al-11. 


68““Coming-to-be and passing-away will, 


as we have said, always be continuous, and 
will never fail owing to the cause we 
stated. And this continuity has a sufficient 
reason on our theory. For in all things, as 
we affirm, nature always strives after ‘the 
better’. Now ‘being’ (we have explained 
elsewhere the exact variety of meanings 
we recognize in this term) is better than 
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circular motion: for that is the only motion 
which is continuous. That, too, is why all 
the other things—the things, I mean, which 
are reciprocally transformed in virtue of 
their ‘passions’ and their ‘powers of action’, 
e.g., the ‘simple’ bodies—imitate circular 
motion” (On Generation and Corruption 
ii. 10. 336b25-337a5). 


result that the arts exist for the sake of science; and among the 
sciences, the practical are ordered to the speculative,“° which include 
sacred doctrine, to which all knowledge is ordered.” 

It is true that Aristotle says that the speculative sciences ought to be 
preferred to the other sciences and that metaphysics or first philosophy 
ought to be chosen in preference to the other speculative disciplines. 
But this preference arises out of the nobility of the subject matter and 
not out of any notion of a literal ordering of the parts of knowledge.” 

In sum, it seems clear that a literal hierarchy of the sciences, such 
as St. Thomas proposes, is foreign to the Aristotelian doctrine of in- 
dependent but interrelated disciplines. Moreover, the notion of 
hierarchies both in nature and thought are certainly more akin to 
Platonic dialectic than to Aristotelian analytic. But to simply state 
the difference in this form is to invite the contradictory of the con- 
fusion which this paper is intended to clarify. If it is inadequate 
to account for the likenesses between Aristotle and St. Thomas by 
simple hyphenation, it is equally an oversimplification to state their 
differences by calling St. Thomas a Platonist. 

On the contrary, the source of the terminological ambiguity lies in 
St. Thomas’s formulation of principles similar to those of Aristotle 
but put to different employments, and the insertion of non-Aristotelian 
principles having apparently Aristotelian functions. For purposes 
here, all that can be done in the way of clarification is the suggestion 
of topics which, when comparatively viewed, are indicative of this 
assertion. 

Since Aristotle and St. Thomas both look to nature, its operations, 
and products for a philosophic point of departure, it seems likely that 
their respective views of nature itself will differ and account in part 
for the diversity in scientific organization. 

The Aristotelian universe, made up of substances sensible and non- 
sensible, mutable and immutable, has a quasi-unity effected through 
imitation. For the eternal circular motion, characteristic of the prime 
mover, is imitated in the continuity of physical change through the 
reciprocal transformation of the elements.” What must be noted is that 
the ground of this imitation is motion itself and not any shared or 
participated principle of constitution. This means that in respect to 
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their essential constitution the diverse natures constituting the universe 
remain independent but related through the perpetuity of process in 
its several forms and meanings. 

In the sense of coming to know, knowledge of Aristotle’s universe 
is itself a natural process.” In the sense of actual knowledge pos- 
sessed by a knower, it is a relation of identity between knower and 
known;” and in the sense of a particular content, such as mathematical 
knowledge, it is to be regarded as an attribute inhering in the knower,” 
which, when conceived as a habit, is itself a principle of process,” 
in this case mathematicizing. 

In the De Anima” Aristotle notes that each thing, insofar as it is 
able, participates in the eternal and the divine. The possibility of 
such participation is qualified, however, by the composition of physical 
nature with its attendant limitation, time. Knowledge, then, as a 
process like other processes participates in the eternal by way of 
imitation. If, however, knowledge is viewed as a relation of identity 
between the knower and the known and if what is known is the noble 
and the divine, the problem becomes complex. The alternatives are 
either that reason as a ruler and guide of nature in the sense of the 
principle of action and passion is itself divine and consequently at 
least part of nature directly and constitutively participates in the 
divine, or else that human reason is simply the godlike element within 
us which can be functionally analogized to what is absolutely eternal 
and divine.” 


*°Metaphysics A. 1. 980a22-981a5. 
™De Anima iii. 4. 430a20. 


tinctions or the restatement of given dis- 
tinctions with novel emphases or employ- 


1Categories 7. 8b29. ments. 
78Ethics vi. 1. 1139b14-18. "6Posterior Analytics ii. 19. 100a4- 
73ij, 3. 415a29. 100b17. 


™4Ethics x. 6. 1177a15-16. 


"Tt is hard to be sure wheth 
™8The controversy as to whether Aver- Ce ON 


knows or not; for it is hard to be sure 


roes or St. Thomas is the most faithful 
Aristotelian on the question of the status 
of the agent intellect would achieve added 
intelligibility if the commentaries on the 
Analytics were viewed as more integral 
parts of this question, because for Aristotle 
the connection between scientific expression 
and causal knowledge must be a relation 
of identity if demonstration is to be 
possible. Consequently, shifts in episte- 
mology would necessarily reflect themselves 
in the introduction of new analytic dis- 
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whether one’s knowledge is based on the 
basic truths appropriate to each attribute— 
the differentia of true knowledge. We think 
we have scientific knowledge if we have 
reasoned from true and primary premises. 
But that is not so: the conclusion must be 
homogeneous with the basic facts of the 
science” (ibid., i. 8. 76a26-30). 


™8Metaphysics A. 8. 1074b34. 
ST, I,.q. 65;.a. 1. 
80Ibid., q. 79, a. 4. 


Part of the evidence which can be offered to show Aristotle’s in- 


- clination in the matter of these alternatives must be taken from the 


canons of scientific expression which Aristotle formulates to guide 
reason in the discovery and articulation of its knowledge.” His in- 
sistence on the natural movement from sense experience to under- 
standing of first principles," which takes place in time and incurs 
both the difficulty of knowing when we know” as well as the possibility 
of forgetfulness and the natural intermittancy of contemplation, seems 
to argue against the identification of human reason with the eternal 
and divine. Secondly, the stated necessity for univocal expression in 
the formulation of diverse first principles appropriate to different sub- 
ject matters would certainly be an incongruous mode of discourse for 
a mind directly participating in “thought thinking on thought.”” 

In contrast to Aristotle’s doctrine of imitation is St. Thomas’s notion 


_ of participation as the basic relation between God and creation. Each 
_ thing qua its existence, in contradistinction to its essence, exists be- 


cause it participates in the essence of God.” The character of the 
participation is determined by the constitutive capacity of a thing to 
receive existence; that is, its essence. Thus, the variety of things not 
only denotes the conditions of operational differences but also a 
hierarchy of possible and real perfections. 

Knowledge of a world which is unified in origin and purpose by 
God is itself a participation in God, since the universe is a manifestation 
not only of God’s power but especially of his creative wisdom. But 


_ human knowledge, like all other created things, is qualified by the 


conditions of essential receptivity. In effect, this dual condition means 
that God is not only the ultimate efficient principle of nature but also 


_ the ultimate formal and final principle of the knowledge of nature; 


further, not only is actual knowledge a participation in the essence 
of God, but also the intellectual faculties themselves are such because 
of. a participation in a superior intellect.*° The doctrine of participa- 
tion, thus, is a base for a series of relations of proportion between 
nature and knowledge, knower and known, and the different kinds of 
natures and knowers. 

For St. Thomas every philosophic expression of necessity involves 
a dual aspect, the univocal specification of a given nature or property, 
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and the proportional character of the known and the knower to the 
first principle of existence and knowledge, God. These two conditions 
taken together account for St. Thomas’s insistence that what is first 
known is ens, upon which all other principles, including the principle 
of noncontradiction, are based.” The significance of this doctrine 
arises from the fact that it is ens which is the ground of the schema 
of transcendental attributes; and it is the transcendental attributes, 
such as good and true, which belong to every substance, which allow 
for a basic analogy of proportion to be established among nature, 
minds, principles, activities, and sciences—a proportion which estab- 
lishes a continuous hierarchy in nature and thought which rises to an 
identity in God. 

What has been suggested here is that the basic view of nature, its 
operations, and products is not the same in Aristotle and St. Thomas; 
and despite terminological sameness, differences in principles and 
their employments radically set these two philosophers apart. The 
notion of imitation in Aristotle does not have an equivalent function 
in St. Thomas. This is in fact due to St. Thomas’s argument from 
faith that the world is not eternal. Yet this doctrine does not preclude 
St. Thomas’s use of the concept of imitation in another context. St. 
Thomas discusses the act of contemplation in terms of three kinds of 
motion—circular, rectilinear, and oblique.” Oblique motion refers to 
divine illumination in reasoning, whereas the first or circular in the 
comprehension of principles and the rectilinear motion refer to the 
discursive part of contemplation. There is, moreover, in this context 
a contrast drawn between the contemplation of human beings and 
the understanding of angels, who have only simple intuition and no 
need of the discursive processes. Thus the function of imitation which 
Aristotle found in the kinds of physical motion is translated by St. 


817 bid., I-II, q. 94, a. 2. 
®3Tbid., I, q. 46, a. 2. In this connection 
it might be well to remark on what I re- 


St. Thomas, however, does not and cannot 
hold this. For the doctrine of creation 
cannot be causally. analyzed in Aristotle’s 


gard as perhaps the most fundamental 
difference between Aristotle and St. 
Thomas. For Aristotle philosophy consists 
in causally analyzing every process and 
that which comes to be as a result of 
process irrespective of the subject initiating 
the process or the object of the process. 
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sense, and surely this doctrine makes a 
profound impression and gives a sense of 
direction to St. Thomas’s philosophy of 
nature. 

®*ST, II-II, q. 180, a. 6. 

84Ethics x. 6. 1177al18. 

88Phaedo 64a. 


Thomas into the diversification of intellectual natures and their ap- 
- propriate operations. . 

It is clear that this doctrinal shift helps to obviate Aristotle’s problem 
of the ontological status of reason. But it also involves another con- 
sequence. The analogy of proportion, which for St. Thomas puts the 
diverse kinds of intelligences and their appropriate kinds of knowl- 
edge into a quasi-continuum, is mediated on the part of God by crea- 
tion and revelation, and approximated on the part of man by inquiry 
and activity. This in turn means that for St. Thomas philosophy itself, 
like the nature from which it springs, cannot properly be looked to 
for what Aristotle called “final happiness” but is rather to be seen 
as a dialectical approximation of revealed wisdom, or as Socrates put it, 
“a search for death.”” 
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Chronicle (continued from p. 90) 

Reverend Philippo Selvaggi, S.J. (Gregorian University); for the second, 
the Reverend Canon Franz Grégoire (Louvain) and Professor Sophia Vanni 
Rovighi (Sacro Cuore, Milan); for the third, the Reverend Canon Albert 
Dondeyne (Louvain) and the Reverend Giorgio Giannini (Lateran, Rome). 
These men did a brilliant job with the very difficult situation of quite 
disparate papers and managed to give an outline that was both fair and clear. 

Because of the very disparate nature of both the papers and the dis- 
cussions,’ general observations on the themes are very difficult to offer. On 
the first theme, it might be said that for the most part the authors as well 
as those attending the congress agreed that modern science is a different 
kind of knowledge from philosophy, though there were some notable ex- 
ceptions to this generalization. For the rest, it must suffice to point out 
some of the more interesting or significant papers. 

Some individual papers deserve mention. The Reverend Guérard des 
Lauriers, O.P., proposed that we must divide the human knowledge of 
material things into three classes; that is, in addition to philosophy of 
nature and natural science, there are “metasciences.” This notion came in 
for some questioning, and few were entirely ready to accept it. 

On the second theme, the Reverend Cornelio Fabro, C.P.S., wrote on 
Thomistic being and Hegelian being, and Franz Grégoire on Hegelian 
themes and Thomistic conclusions. These two papers deserve detailed study. 
Auguste Etcheverry, S.J., argued that a materialism could not be really 
dialectical, making a good point about the intentional nature of a dialectical 
process. 

On the third theme, the number of excellent papers was larger. Canon 
Dondeyne stressed the problems raised by atheistic existentialism. Reverend 
Joseph de Finance, S.J., discussed Sartre’s denial of potency and its conse- 
quences for his philosophy. Régis Jolivet contrasted the Thomistic method 
and existential phenomenology. The Reverend Benoit Pruche, O.P., showed 
the experiential basis for a Thomistic philosophy of existence. Canon 
Georges van Riet discussed evidence in the light of contemporary phe- 
nomenology. Raymundus Verdado, O.P., stressed the function of the con- 
crete singular existent in Thomism. 

As a special point, the Reverend Roberto Busa, S.J., reported that his 
project for an “Index Thomisticus” on IBM cards was making progress. He 
told the congress that the first step of the indexing of the Summa Theologiae 
was completed and might be available for use by scholars within the next 
four years. The Contra Gentiles and De Veritate are also planned. Whether 


*These discussions are planned to be volume of the acts of the congress, in a 


published, along with some papers which second volume that will be published in 
arrived too late for inclusion in the first 1956. 
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the Opera Omnia will be carded (this is expected to require twelve million 
_cards) will depend somewhat on the usefulness of the index previously 
made out. 

THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON PaTristic STupIEs was held 
at Christ Church, Oxford, 19-24 September, 1955. Among the more than 
four hundred participants were many eminent scholars from the Continent 
and the Northern countries, as well as some from America. The conference 
was well organized by Doctor F. L. Cross of Christ Church. There were 
full sessions with papers and discussions, master themes, and particular 
communications. 

As is to be expected from the nature of the topic as well from the interests 
of the majority of the participants, many of the papers turned on classical 
and theological points. Only one of the full sessions was devoted to 
philosophy, a lecture by Professor A. Dempf (Munich), on new methods 
of the investigation of patristic philosophy—and this session was very poorly 
attended. Professor Dempf urged the application of the comparative method 
to patristic philosophy, suggesting that the classification into types would 
be of great value in the analysis of individual fathers. Some of his hearers 
felt that the method could easily become one of subjective interpretation. 
_ Among the master themes, one was devoted to the fathers and Hellenistic 
philosophy. On the four days, two hours were given to a paper and subse- 
quent discussion. Topics were: “Boethius and the Claims of Philosophy,” 
by W. Schmid (Bonn); “Citations of Plato by the Fathers,” by E. Des 
Places, S.J. (Biblical Institute, Rome); “Augustine’s Philosophy of Beauty,” 
by R. Berlinger (Munich); “A Vocabulary of Marius Victorinus Afer,” 
by P. Hadot (Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, France). The 
last three papers were primarily philological; the philosophical values were 
scarcely exploited. Professor Schmid’s paper examined the description of 
Philosophy and her patient in the beginning of the Consolatio; he main- 
tained that this was a traditional allegory, intended by Boethius to reveal 
the nature and function of philosophy. In the discussion, Mlle. M. T. 
D’Alverny (Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris) showed that this description 
coincided with traditional manuscript illuminations depicting divine wisdom. 
If her study on this point (to be published this winter) will be probative, 
it will show that the Consolatio is not only Christian but perhaps even 
theological from the start. 

Among the communications, only a few took up philosophical points. 
L. Minio-Paluello (Oxford) summarized our present knowledge of Boethius 
as commentator and translator of Aristotle; H.-I. Marrou showed that for 
St. Augustine there can be no third kingdom in addition to the City of God 
and the City of This World, though there are natural elements that are not 
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evil in themselves. The Reverend Michael Schmaus (Munich) gave part 
of the history of the Augustinian psychological trinities, maintaining that 
only Erigena and Ratramnus made any profound use of them. B. M. G. 
Reardon (Devon, England) asserted that for St. Augustine philosophy has a 
valid role as preparatory to the faith and functions within faith as giving 
the meaning of the truth. D. A. Callus, O.P. (Blackfriars, Oxford) described 
a manuscript of Dionysius (Ms. 97, Bodleian) which has annotations by 
Grosseteste. 

The textual and historical papers given at Oxford were generally of a 
very high order, indicating that these studies are practiced there widely and 
well. It was, however, a shock to discover the lack of interest in philosophy. 
This refers partly to the paucity of philosophical papers but much more 
to what appeared to be lacunae in other papers. Thus there was a full 
discussion of symbolism, a master theme on Christology, and many com- 
munications on speculative theological points, in which pertinent philo- 
sophical considerations were simply ignored. Theological interpretation was 
often metaphorical (with no rational justification) and sometimes almost 
purely nominalistic. 

Three related problems demand a solution in contemporary terms: reason 
and faith, positive and speculative theology, scientific and symbolic knowl- 
edge. It would seem that the co-operative effort of philosophers and 
theologians could do something about these problems; unless they are 
solved, new catastrophes threaten theological thought. 

The papers read at this conference are to be published by a German 
publisher. Further details will be forthcoming later. 

THE ASSOCIATION FOR REALISTIC PHiLtosopHy held its fall meeting at 
Cambridge (Mass.) on November 5. In the morning session papers were 
read by Robert W. Jordan (University of New Hampshire) on “Intention- 
ality in Aesthetic Analysis,” and William Walton (St. Joseph’s College) on 
“A Realistic Concept of Truth Statements.” In the afternoon session there 
was a discussion, “Some Problems for Realistic Philosophy,” led by Oliver 
Martin (University of Rhode Island), William A. Gerhard (Brooklyn Col- 
lege), and Robert C. Baldwin (University of Connecticut). 

THe ELEVENTH CoNncREss OF CHRISTIAN PHiLosopHy took place at the 
Center of Philosophical Studies of Gallarate (Italy), September 5 to 
September 7, 1955. Members of the congress are the professors of phi- 
losophy of the Italian universities. This year an international flavor was 
imparted by the presence of guest participants from other countries: Adolfo 
Munoz Alonso (Murcia, Spain), Fritz J. von Rintelen (Mainz, Germany), 
Reverend Herman-Leo Van Breda, O.F.M. (Louvain), Manuel Mindan 
(Istituto Superiore Vivés, Madrid), Reverend Joseph Defever, S.J. (St. 
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John Berchmans, Louvain), Reverend George P. Klubertanz, S.J. (Saint 
Louis University), and Reverend Jean Langlois, S.J. (Montreal and Hey- 
throp, England). 

The theme of the congress was phenomenology. The discussions were 
preceded by three papers. Professor Paolo Filiasi Carcano (Naples) took 
the view that phenomenological method could not be separated from the 
philosophical systems in which it was concreted, and qualified phenome- 
nology as antimetaphysical, positivistic, and materialistic. The Reverend 
Francesco Morandini, S.J. (Gregorian University), took the view that 
phenomenological method could be separated from its historical forms and 
that it was essentially compatible with truly metaphysical systems; he 
considered phenomenology to be methodologically a renouncing of all pre- 
conceptions and an appeal to the facts. The Reverend Herman-Leo Van 
Breda, O.F.M. (Louvain), gave a historical exposition of the later trends 
of Husserl’s thought, bringing out with admirable clarity Husserl’s desire 
for a realistic metaphysics. 

The remainder of the three days was spent in discussion, under the 
capable chairmanship of Carolo Giacon, S.J., secretary of the center. Most 
of the Italian professors present follow some form of Christian spiritualism 
or personalism, and the method of this philosophy is that of an a-priori 
analysis of the thinking subject. Hence it was not surprising that most of 
them were rather strongly opposed to phenomenology. The discussions bore 
on the nature and applications of the phenomenological method, especially 
on its first phase, the “Wesensanschau”—the elaborated description of what 
is perceived. A few conceded that such a description, principally because 
of its attempt to avoid all preconceptions, could have a negative value in 
destroying errors and prejudices. Many were dubious even about this 
value. They thought that phenomenology in its historical sense was closed 
to any transcendental reality (God and the soul) and restricted to the 
immediate data of consciousness. They maintained also that since phenome- 
nology began with the particular, it could never reach any universal and 
necessary truths. Father Van Breda and Professor von Rintelen tried to 
make it clear that the second objection could not correctly be urged against 
Husserl, since he was concerned with essences, not with the particular 
as such. Father Van Breda explained that Husserl was strongly opposed 
to the formal deduction of the Neo-Kantians, and that he was scarcely 
concerned to refute positivism, of which he had really very little knowledge. 
But the personalists did not accept this explanation. The true nature of 
spirit, they asserted, could be reached only by an analysis of pure conscious- 
ness, taken absolutely (that is, without regard to any particular object). 
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Unfortunately, the notion of an analogical application of phenomenological 
method was not made use of. 

The spirit of the congress was marked by a warm friendliness and by 
open, free discussion. For this, the participants, and especially the chairman, 
deserve great. credit. 

Tue MounTAIN-PLAINS PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCE held its tenth annual 
meeting at Colorado A. & M. College, October 13-15, 1955. The three major 
papers were given by Hazel E. Barnes (“Philosophy of Education”), Bruce 
Waters (“Philosophy of History”), and Joseph N. Uemura (“Philosophy of 
Religion”). One discussant was appointed for each of these papers. 

THe REVEREND Paut Henry, s.J., Professor of Theology at the Institute 
Catholique of Paris, is visiting Professor of Philosophy at Iowa State Uni- 
versity, during the second semester of 1955-56. He will also be available 
for lectures at other schools. 


Heidegger in France 
THOMAS D. LANGAN, Institut Catholique, Paris 


The first visit of Martin Heidegger to France was the occasion of a 
unique opportunity to see the basic movement of his thought reveal itself 
under intense questioning. For eight days—from August 27 until September 
4, 1955—as the guest of the Foyer Culturel International de Cerisy, situated 
in the Norman chateau of Cerisy-la-Salle, Heidegger exposed his ideas on 
the theme, “What is philosophy?”—employing lectures, seminars in the in- 
terpretation of selected texts of Kant and Hegel, and the interpretation of a 
newly-discovered poem of Hélderlin as the means of presentation. Respond- 
ing to the continual questioning of the invited philosophers, Heidegger 
defended his position and in so doing provided ample opportunity for the 
characteristics of his thought to manifest themselves. 


I 


Objecting to efforts to characterize the “Heideggerian philosophy,” 
Heidegger insisted that there is no “philosophy of Heidegger.” This was 
no simple objection against the notion that there might be a “Heideggerian 
system”; Heidegger moreover insists that he has never himself responded 
to the traditional philosophical question, the question nach dem Sein des 
Seiendem, or, as it has also been formulated historically, the question of 
being qua being. Heidegger's effort has been preparatory to this question, 
an effort to question the traditional horizon in which the question has been 
asked and answered, an effort to explore the basis of metaphysics, to search 
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out the conditions under which the question can be answered in other than 
the truncated manner of the historical metaphysical systems. For traditional- 
ly the answer, different in each epoch, following the characteristic philo- 
sophical flavor (Stimmung) of the time, has always been in terms of a 
partial aspect of being (Seiendes) and has never constituted more than a 
partial, indirect, basically truncated revelation. The effort today, the con- 
temporary Stimmung (and here Heidegger seems to reveal his own evalua- 
tion of his proper philosophic effort), is preparatory to a new and perhaps 
more fundamental revelation. Our efforts in questioning the traditional 
horizon within which the question of being has been answered prepare (1) 
to overcome the traditional overlooking of the vital distinction between 
being itself (das Sein) and individual beings and aspects of being 
(Seiendes); (2) an openness to, and readiness to accept, an important 
transformation of the traditional forgetfulness of the vital distinction. 
Heidegger’s devotion to the task of preparation shows itself in his con- 
centration upon the conditions of the Leitfrage, being qua being. In the 
course of the session at Cerisy, everything—historical analysis, the role of 
language and communication, the meaning of the interpretation of the 
Dasein (that is, the human existent)—was interpreted in terms of, and 
made to serve, the cause of the Leitfrage. This single-minded concentration 
of effort and successful employ of all of the philosopher’s instruments was 
a revelation of the second characteristic of Heidegger’s thought. 


i 


The rigor with which Heidegger employs his manner of inquiry concern- 
ing the horizon of the Seinsfrage shows itself not only in his successful ex- 
ploitation of history, language, and phenomenological probing of the Dasein, 
but negatively as well in his refusal to be drawn by questioning beyond 
the preparatory stage to which his meditations have thus far brought him. 
An important instrument for evading questions which were lodged too far 
beyond the present stage of inquiry is Heidegger’s position regarding faith. 
Heidegger seems very intent on maintaining in a pure form what might be 
called “the philosophical prerogative,” the right to pose the audacious ques- 
tion, “Why is there anything rather than nothing at all?” and then to seek 
to answer it without the interference of faith—-which of course would 
render the question without meaning. To maintain philosophy so-defined 
alive, Heidegger, it seems, would separate as sharply as possible the mental 
spheres of faith and philosophy, would assign faith a historical object (the 
redemption) and a practical end (fidelity to the Redeemer) and would 
have the philosopher left alone with his “audacious question” about the 
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meaning of being. The question of the relation of faith and _ philosophy 
was not directly treated at Cerisy, but the question of Heidegger's general 
position in the matter—basic to his attitude toward the mission and method 
of philosophy—is vital for an understanding of the philosopher's reaction 
toward the repeated efforts of Gabriel Marcel, Paul Ricoeur, and Maurice 
de Gandillac to interject into the discussion subjects of Hebrew and Christian 
origin.! Thus, when Marcel objected that philosophy, properly speaking, 
must also consider problems of a later-than-Greek origin and cited creation 
as an example, Heidegger’s only answer was that creation depends on the 
faith for its origin and meaning. De Gandillac countered with the example 
of real, noncyclical time, a notion, he said, of Christian origin but not 
dependent formally on the faith for its realization. Heidegger answered 
that the Greeks, too, had a notion of real, historical time—not the phi- 
losopher’s, perhaps, but certainly that of a historian like Thucydides. This 
interchange seemed to reveal an uneasiness on Heidegger’s part before the 
possibility that a properly philosophical contribution, a real advance in our 
knowledge of the fundamental constitution of being, might be forthcoming 
historically from the faith. Such a situation would militate against Heideg- 
gers traditional sharp distinction and would cast doubt on a formulation 
which sees in a philosophization of the faith a betrayal of what faith stands 
for, and in the faith a condition impossible for philosophy. 

The depth of Heidegger’s method appears in the successful effort to wring 
ontological significance out of everything. For example, in explaining the 
role which the first published part of Sein und Zeit must play in relation 
to his entire thought, Heidegger explained that the phenomenological ex- 
ploration of the Dasein could be considered an effort to explore the temporal 
horizon of the question of being. The great question which the Zeitlichkeit 
of this analysis has raised—whether or not Sein und Zeit by its method did 
not succeed in locking the question nach dem Sein hopelessly within a 
time-horizon too limited to permit an answer to the essential question—was 
unanswered by anything that transpired at Cerisy. 

The depth of Heidegger’s method appears above all in his dialogue with 
history, a dialogue which is a genuine communication, a profound search 
in history for traces of das Sein, an effort, termed in Sein und Zeit, perhaps 


1§ee Henri Birault, “La Foi et la pensée 
d’aprés Heidegger,” Recherches et débats, 
Cahier No. 10 (Mars 1955), (Paris: 
Librarie Sayard), upon which I base the 
summary statement of Heidegger’s funda- 
mental position in this matter. 

2“Realism” is of course not employed 
here in the sense so rightly rejected by 
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Heidegger in Sein und Zeit (7th ed. 
[Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1953]), 
p. 207, in the sense of the acceptance of a 
provable reality, a reality that requires 
proving, but in the sense current in Thom- 
istic circles of an openness through knowl- 
edge to an intelligible reality in which we 
find ourselves. 


misleadingly, “the destruction of ontologies,” to reveal the ontological limits 
of the historical inquiries and in so doing prepare the way for a fundamental 
criticism of the traditional horizon within which the question of being qua 
being has been answered. 

The historical discussions and analyses at Cerisy, fecund and revealing 
a profound insight into the texts concerned, also tended, however, to un- 
derscore the suspicion of an important lacuna in Heidegger's historical 
knowledge. It has been written, “Heidegger, from his youngest days, has 
been schooled in the thought of St. Thomas.” The philosopher himself 
speaks often of “the Scholastics” and often quotes familiar formulae from the 
Thomistic corpus. But Heidegger’s interpretations of typical “Scholastic” 
texts at Cerisy were consistently Scotistic, and were—for example in con- 
nection with a discussion of the reversal of the concepts subject-object from 
the Middle Ages to Kant—employed to demonstrate the easy transition 
from “Scholastic thought” to Descartes. Heidegger tended to interpret 
esse as existentia in the sense of realitas, the most common quality adhering 
in all “subjects.” But the most disturbing indication that Heidegger’s 
insight into St. Thomas is limited came in a quick summary of the Stim- 
mungen that have characterized the philosophical epochs to the present 
day. In the original Greek inquiry, being was identified with logos, in the 
sense of that which is expressible. Plato transformed logos into idea; Aristotle 
achieved the transformation to energeia; energeia became “in the Middle 
Ages” actus purus or actualitas. In the Renaissance the characteristic 
Stimmung saw being identified as Gegenstdndlichkeit, which in the nine- 
teenth century becomes confused with Wirklichkeit, and this confusion itself 
is called by the name “Realitdt.” Viewed thus, bracketed between energeia 
on the one side and Gegenstdndlichkeit on the other, it is evident that the 
Stimmung of the Middle Ages must be for Heidegger at best a slight im- 
provement or perhaps even a decline, but in any case no essential advance 
over an Aristotelian formalism—which indeed would support Heidegger’s 
contention that all historical metaphysical efforts have succeeded only in 
viewing das Sein after the nature of one of its aspects. 


Ii 


One was struck at Cerisy, as one often is in the works of Heidegger, by 
the realism? of his motivation—the desire to know being as it is in itself— 
and by the realism of his methodological affirmations—that we must stand 
open before being, and in a Héren from the things that are come to the 
revelation of das Sein. And so, too, for the criticism of the ontologies of the 
past: they are castigated for a substitution of the “partially real’—an aspect 
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of being—for being itself. And yet, in its very inachievement, the thought 
of Heidegger carries with it an inevitable overtone of the Ding-an-sich 
mentality. To date in the writings of Martin Heidegger, being itself, the 
allurement of whose presence we somehow feel there, nevertheless in itself 
remains fundamentally hidden. As we hear Heidegger’s criticism of the 
ontologies as constructions substituting an aspect of being for being itself, 
we wonder if he has come to see in these historical limitations an essential 
limit and necessary condition of the human discovery of being. In charac- 
terizing the Stimmung of today as a preparation for a move beyond the 
forgetting of the distinction between a Seiendes and das Sein itself, 
Heidegger would seem to be indicating the possibility of a more funda- 
mental, more satisfactory access to being; but in the very formulation of 
the Stimmung as a preparation there lingers an apparent serious doubt of 
our ability to achieve a philosophical formulation of this experience.” A 
more genuine acquaintance with St. Thomas’s efforts in this direction might 
aid Heidegger in answering the question whether construction is a necessary 
condition of the human quest for a philosophical expression of being. 

The week at Cerisy, however, left no doubt whatsoever on one question: 
A dialogue with Martin Heidegger, in the sense of an Entsprechen und 
HGren, is one of the most satisfactory that a contemporary philosopher can 
enjoy. 


Eighth Annual Meeting of the Missouri Philosephical Association 


LINUS J. THRO, S.J., Saint Louis University 


The Missouri State Philosophy Association met October 21-22 at Park 
College, Parkville, Mo. Following its established format, the meeting con- 
sisted principally of an afternoon session with three papers, the evening 
association dinner with the presidential address, and a morning symposium 
session. 

Speaking Friday afternoon, John J. Kessler (Washington University, Saint 
Louis) linked semanticism with earlier skepticisms and invited philosophers 
to abandon speculative problems and join in the work of promoting social 
amity and economic betterment. Millie Bakan (Christian College, Columbia, 
Mo.) took her inspiration from Whitehead but felt she improved upon her 
mentor in maintaining a unity of the knowing subject as given and not made 

*This statement should not pass as a more on the implications of the difference 
prejudgment of the effort which Heidegger between das Sein and the Seiendes, hop- 
is just beginning and which seems to mark _ ing to find, in a kind of negative research, 


the next advance in his thought. It seems what das Sein is not, in function of what 
that he is centering his attention more and the Seiendes are. 
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in experience and in establishing from the “telic aspect of experiencing” 
the ontological reality of a world of objects. The paper of Irving Sosensky 
(Washington University) was in large part a criticism of A. J. Ayer’s 
criteria of immediacy. 

The symposium session, in answer to the challenge made last year by the 
retiring president, Harold A. Durfee, was a valiant and in some degree suc- 
cessful effort to achieve a meeting of minds on the starting point of philo- 
sophical realism. The main paper, by the Reverend Robert J. Henle, S.J. 
(Saint Louis University), had been distributed in advance of the meeting; 
and, to judge by the earnest and generally perceptive comment evoked by 
it, it had been thoroughly studied. In his paper, Father Henle had first 
urged the necessity of starting afresh, unhampered by the prejudicial 
standards of evidence set up by: the empiricist and rationalist traditions; 
then in a reflective consideration of the given of simple experiences, he pre- 
sented the evidence for an undistorted knowledge of the intelligibility of 
being. To open the discussion, the appointed critics of the paper, Lewis 
Hahn (Washington University) and Arthur Berndtson (University of Mis- 
souri), while they expressed some measure of agreement with the position, 
emphasized difficulties, respectively from the point of view of the ambiguity 
of the original data and from that of the apparent need of universals before 
knowledge is possible. The discussion thus initiated did not of course 
terminate in a judicial decision, but it was generally felt that the funda- 
mentals of the case for realism had been ably presented and defended and 
sympathetically heard. 

President Huston Smith (Washington University) addressed the gathering 
on the respective strengths and weaknesses of the Sinic, the Indic and the 
Western cultures; he suggested the advisability of greater mutual apprecia- 
tion, intercommunication and intelligent adaptation by each of the good in 
the others. The president elected for the coming year was Arthur Berndtson 
(University of Missouri), the secretary-treasurer, Donald C. Hodges (Uni- 
versity of Missouri), being continued in office. The association accepted 
the invitation of Westminster College to hold its ninth annual meeting at 
Fulton; John A. Gates (Westminster) will be in charge of arrangements 
and chairman of the program committee. 
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NICHOLAS RESCHER 

Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus. By Ludwig Wittgenstein. Original 
text, Italian translation, critical introduction and notes by G. C. M. 
Colombo, S.J. Milan: Fratelli Bocca, 1954. 

Father Colombo’s book is a package that includes more than is promised 
by its label. Its contents include (1) an introduction of some 120 pages, 
(2) Bertrand Russell’s Introduction to the English edition of the Tractatus, 
with facing Italian text, (3) some two-score Notes, (4) a brief discussion 
(in Italian) of the logical machinery of the Tractatus by M. Dummett of 
Oxford University, and finally (5) a list of Wittgenstein’s writings and a 
bibliography of eighteen pieces dealing with his work. Before discussing the 
present volume, it is appropriate briefly to consider Wittgenstein’s work in 
general and the Tractatus in particular. 

Ludwig Wittgenstein was born on April 26, 1889, and died on April 29, 
1951. From 1930 to 1949, except for an interruption during the second 
World War, he lectured in philosophy at Cambridge University, where in 
1939 he succeeded G. E. Moore to the Chair of Moral Philosophy and 
Logic. He published only two philosophical writings during his lifetime, the 
Tractatus, and a short article entitled “Some Remarks on Logical Form” 
(Proc. Arist. Soc., Suppl. Vol. IX [1929], pp. 162-71). Of this article 
Wittgenstein later spoke with disparagement, saying that he did not think 
it deserved any attention. The Tractatus first appeared in 1921 under the 
title Logisch-Philosophische Abhandlung (Annalen der Naturphilosophie, 
Vol. 14 [1921], pp. 185-262), and it appeared in the following year in an 
English translation, prepared by C. K. Ogden, with an introduction by 
Bertrand Russell (London, 1922). Wittgenstein continued to subject the 
matter of the Tractatus to re-examination, and to revise his views—indeed in 
1929, in reply to queries as to the meaning of certain parts of the Tractatus, 
Wittgenstein said that he had forgotten what he had meant by the state- 
ments in question. 

His two publications do not provide a full measure of the importance of 
Wittgenstein’s philosophical work. This requires consideration of his un- 
published, privately circulated lecture notes, the “Blue Book,” the “Brown 
Book,” the “Foundations of Mathematics,” and above all the posthumously 
published Philosophical Investigations (Oxford, 1953). These represent, in 
part, the fruits of some two decades of assiduous teaching and research 
at Cambridge, which served to orient and stimulate the growing British 


linguistic analysis movement and to establish Wittgenstein among the most 
influential philosophers of our day. 
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The Tractatus is of interest because it is a roadmark standing at the fork 
at which Wittgenstein’s creative career touches on two important con- 
temporary philosophical movements: logical positivism as fathered in Vienna 
and Berlin, and the linguistic analysis school inaugurated within groups at 
Oxford and Cambridge. 

The heritage which logical positivism derived from the Tractatus in- 
cludes: 


1. The concept of an atomic proposition (Elementarsatz, 4.25 - 4.3) 
and the project of exhibiting that all statements—and in particular 
all of natural science—can be construed as truth-functioned com- 
plexes of atomic propositions (5.3). 

2. The concept of a tautology (4.46) and a theory of meaning that 
identifies meaning with truth-conditions (Wahrheitsbedingungen) 
and has as a consequence that all tautologies have the same mean- 
ing—viz., none at all (that is, are sinnlos, 6.1 - 6.111). 

3. The suggestion—which has played an important role in the logical 
positivists’ treatment of induction—that the device of enumerating 
the various cases in which an expression of propositional logic is 
true can be used to define a purely logical measure of probability 
or degree of confirmation (5.1). 


The Tractatus is also important, as mentioned, for understanding the 
development of Wittgenstein’s subsequent characteristic position regarding 
philosophical methodology. Some of the theses adumbrated in the Tractatus 
that are of interest in this connection are: 


1. That linguistic analysis is the proper tool of philosophical enquiry 
(4.0031, 4.112). 

2. That philosophical enquiry does not result in an ability to state or 
explain (aussagen), but to show or point out (zeigen), language 
being incapable of formulating philosophical propositions (4.121, 
6.53). 

3. That philosophical enquiry does not solve or answer the problems 
with which philosophers have traditionally concerned themselves, 
but dissolves them, in that the purported difficulties involved dis- 
appear in the course of the process of analysis (4.0003, 6.5 - 6.521). 


In his translation of the Tractatus, Father Colombo has met well the 
challenge of a text made difficult by technical words and terminological 
idiosyncrasies. The rendering of some of the main families of technical 
terms is explained in the notes. (The notes also give some supplementary 
references and provide several helpful comments and explanations. ) 
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Father Colombo’s introduction consists of seven parts, treating of Witt- 
genstein’s life and work, the ontology of the Tractatus, the logical ideas that 
underly it, its contributions to logical positivism, the philosophical tenets 
reflected in the Tractatus, the difficulties inherent in them, and the historical 
significance of the Tractatus. The ground covered here is, upon the whole, 
familiar, except perhaps the discussion of the influences that underly Witt- 
genstein’s mysticism (pp. 25-29). 

It is, in my opinion, to be regretted that Father Colombo has placed 
stress primarily upon the role of the Tractatus within the development of 
logical positivism, rather than tracing out its kinship with Wittgenstein’s 
own later work and its relation to the British linguistic analysis school. 
Wittgenstein himself came to regard the Tractatus in this latter light, and 
in the preface written in 1945 for his Philosophical Investigations he says: 

Four years ago I had occasion to re-read my first book [the Tractatus 

Logico-Philosophicus] and to explain its ideas to someone. It suddenly 

seemed to me that I should publish those old thoughts and the new ones 

together: that the latter could be seen in the right light only by contrast 

‘with and against the background of my old way of thinking (p. x). 
However, Father Colombo gives a reason for his standpoint which I will 
reproduce here, as it provides insight into Italy’s present philosophical scene: 

In particolare, essendo scritta per il pubblico italiano,  “Introduzione 

critica” si sofferma a considerare pit a lungo l’influsso del “Tractatus” 

nella formazione del positivismo logico del Circolo di Vienna, filosofia 
che, benché tramontata da tre lustri, é la pid nota in Italia come rappre- 
sentativa delle nuove tendenze e dalla quale sono stati pid influenzati— 
almeno fino da oggi—coloro che in Italia simpatizzano per la nuova 

corrente (p. 8). 

Father Colombo has rendered a useful service to Italian students of 
philosophy in placing Wittgenstein’s Tractatus—along with much material to 
aid in its appreciation—at their disposal. The reviewer expresses a hope that 


he will go on to render a similar service in the case of the Philosophical In- 
vestigations. 


VERNON J. BOURKE, Saint Louis University 


History of Christian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. By Etienne 
Gilson. New York: Random House, 1955. Pp. xvii + 829. 


Twenty-five years ago, when he was already a mature historian of the 
thought of the Middle Ages, Gilson used to tell his classes that he could 
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not write a complete history of medieval philosophy. His students did not 


_believe him (at least, I did not). In a sense, he was right and we were 


right. He would insist that, before such a history could be written, a 
whole series of very thorough monographs on individual thinkers and 
positions would have to be done. In the intervening years, Gilson has done 
a good many such special studies, and so have other scholars. He was right. 
in his insistence on this preliminary work. But he also wrote several gen- 
eral works on the thought of the whole period. His original little work, 
La Philosophie au moyen-dge, was much enlarged during the second world 
war. The Gifford Lectures on the Spirit of Mediaeval Philosophy served to 
clarify Gilson’s over-all interpretation of the period, as did his Unity of 
Philosophical Experience. If, back in the 1920’s, De Wulf was to complain 
that Gilson was neglecting medieval metaphysics and was overstressing 
theories of knowledge, that criticism is no longer valid. Being and Some 
Philosophers is only one of several recent works in this area. 

We were right, too. Gilson has proved us so, by producing this excellent 
History of Christian Philosophy. It is a much better work than the second 
edition of Philosophie au moyen-dge. In this English book, Gilson covers 
the period from the early Christian apologists to Nicholas of Cusa, roughly 
fourteen centuries of thought. In comparison with the standard works by 
De Wulf and Ueberweg-Geyer, Gilson’s History takes up fewer thinkers 
and concentrates on giving an understandable account of the main lines 
of thought. The notes and bibliographical materials (pp. 549-804) are 
extensive, learned, up-to-date, and extremely valuable. Two indexes are 
supplied, one of authors in the Middle Ages, the other of modern historians. 
All these features make the book useful for reference. 

Anyone who has taught the history of medieval philosophy knows that 
things run rather smoothly up to the beginning of the thirteenth century. 
True, we do not know much about the twelfth century as yet, but there is 
little difficulty with the organization of the available materials until we 
come to the century of St. Thomas. In his French work on the philosophy 
of the Middle Ages, Gilson handled the complex of thirteenth-century 
thought by taking six different lines of development running through the 
century. This English volume provides a more sophisticated approach. After 
two chapters on the positions of philosophy and theology at the start of 
the century, Gilson now offers successive chapters on St. Albert, Roger 
Bacon, and mid-century logicians, the Paris Franciscans, Kilwardby and 
Peckham in England, St. Thomas Aquinas, Latin Averroism, the condemna- 
tions and controversies of the last decades. This new arrangment seems to 
be a very happy solution to a most difficult problem in organization. 

Gilson’s approach to his material, throughout the book, is much influenced 
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by his recent work on the character of Christian philosophy. He is more 
convinced than ever that philosophers do not work in a vacuum, that their 
thought cannot be wholly separated from their religious attitudes. His title 
is precise: This is the story of an era in Christian philosophy. Even when he 
treats the thought of the Moslems and Jews, his discussion is related to the 
major theme: the growth of Christian wisdom, of a philosophy ordered to 
Christian theology. No section illustrates this better than the pages devoted 
to St. Thomas Aquinas (pp. 361-83). Here, after an introductory section 
on the relation of philosophy to theology in St. Thomas, there follow brief: 
expositions of St. Thomas’s views on God, creation, man and his end, and 
Thomism at the crossways. Clearly, Gilson has avoided the Wollfian system- 
atic divisions. 

Because this book is well written, it should make good reading outside - 
the classroom. But I should like to speak very bluntly about its place, in 
Catholic schools. For decades, teachers in Catholic colleges and seminaries 
have been using out-of-date and inaccurate textbooks in the history of 
philosophy. To see what I mean, one has only to read what Turner says. - 
about Abelard, for instance, then read Gilson’s account of Abelard, and 
then read Abelard himself. He, will then know what to do with Turner. 
It will cost something—in money and in effort on the part of an older 
teacher—to use Gilson’s text, but the eventual profit will be great. 

The Mediaeval Academy of America awards annually, to an outstanding 
work on the Middle Ages, the Haskins medal. One wonders whether this 
book, combining broad scholarship with literate style, should not be seriously. 
considered for this honor. 


BEATRICE H. ZEDLER, Marquette University 


Averroes’ Tahafut Al-Tahafut (The Incoherence of the Incoherence). 
Translated from the Arabic by Simon Van den Bergh. Oxford: 
Univ. Press; London: Luzac, 1954, 2 vols. Vol. I: pp. xxxvi + 
374. Vol. II: pp. 219. 


After 1328 Averroes was known to European thinkers not only as The 
Commentator, but also as the author of a long polemical work, the Destructio 
Destructionum Philosophiae Algazelis. This book was a Latin translation 
by Calo Calonymos of Averroes’ Tahafut Al-Tahafut. 

The present work, published under the auspices of the Gibb Memorial 
Trust and the International Commission for the Translation of Great Works, 
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gives. us. for the first time an English translation, directly from the Arabic, 
of the Tahafut Al-Tahafut. The translation has been based for the most 
part upon the edition of Father Maurice Bouyges, S.J., in his Bibliotheca 
Arabica Scholasticorum, Vol. ur (Beyrouth, 1930); occasional differences 
in the readings are listed in the appendix to Volume 1. The translator, Dr. 
Simon Van den Bergh, is a Dutch scholar who is perhaps best known for 
his translation (into German) of another work of Averroes, The Epitome 
of Metaphysics. Dr. Van den Bergh taught Arabic philosophy at the Sor- 
bonne from 1930 to 1940 and since the war has been supervising work 
in that field at the University of Oxford. 

The text of the present work is preceded by an introduction in which 
Dr. Van den Bergh gives its historical setting together with a summary. of 
the main arguments. We are reminded that Ghazali, regarded as Islam’s 
greatest theologian, wrote the Tahafut Al-Falasifa to defend religion by 
destroying confidence in the philosophers, who by reason alone tried to 
solve all problems concerning God and the world; the philosophers against 
whom his attack is mainly directed are Aristotle and his Moslem com- 
mentators, Avicenna and Farabi. Averroes’ book, Tahafut Al-Tahafut, was 
written in answer to Ghazali’s work in order. to defend the philosophers. 
Dr. Van den Bergh indicates that the title of Ghazali’s work should be 
rendered not by “destruction of the philosophers” but as “the disintegration 
or the incoherence of the. philosophers.” He therefore translates the title 
of Averroes’ book as The Incoherence of the Incoherence. 

Averroes’ work includes sixteen discussions followed by a section on “the 
natural sciences.” His procedure is to cite passages from Ghazali’s Tahafut, 
then—frequently—to summarize with admirable clarity the main points of 
the citation, and finally to state his reasons for agreeing or, more often, for 
disagreeing with Ghazali. Sometimes he will point out that a philosopher’s 
argument has been ineptly stated, or that what is given as a demonstration 
was. never intended as such by the philosophers, or he will try to show why 
Ghazali is wrong in rejecting an argument. The text is often enlivened by 
sharp. comments, as when Ghazali is accused of perplexing and confusing 
his readers, or of being either wicked or ignorant. More than once Averroes 
suggests, in exasperation, that it would be more suitable to call Ghazali’s 
book “‘Incoherence’ without qualification rather than “The Incoherence 
of the Philosophers’.” 

The main problem of the polemic is that of the eternity of the world, but 
other. topics discussed include emanation, the divine attributes, God’s 
knowledge of singulars, causality, the soul, the relations of philosophy and 
religion. These discussions give the Western reader the opportunity to 
compare the real Averroes with the Averroes known to medieval Christians. 
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This is not to say, however, that the Averroes of The Incoherence of the 
Incoherence always presents a wholly clear and coherent position himself. 
He speaks, for example, of the First Cause as a cause of existence and yet 
in other texts this cause appears to be only an actualizer of potentiality 
and therefore a mover but not the Creator. Again, Averroes rejects the 
ex uno, unum-principle which underlies Avicenna’s doctrine of mediate 
creation; yet elsewhere he himself accepts the principle and, in some form, 
the doctrine that the First is the cause of other things through the mediation 
of many causes. He speaks of the need of revelation to complete and per- 
fect reason; yet elsewhere he thinks the reason of learned men can attain 
truth in its fullness while revelation hints at that same truth through images 
that “the masses” can grasp. 

But with all these difficulties, the text of the work presents an Averroes 
not often glimpsed in the history of Latin Averroism. Here one sees that 
it was not impiety but a concern to safeguard the eternal omnipotence of 
God that prompted the teaching on the eternity of the world. One sees 
that Averroes did not deny to God a knowledge of the singular, but, fear- 
ing an anthropomorphic view of God’s knowledge, attributed to Him a 
knowledge neither universal nor singular but transcending both. One sees 
him not rejecting but asserting the personal immortality of the soul (on 
this topic, cf. “Averroes and Immortality,” New Scholasticism, Oct., 1954). 
And, whatever his motives may have been, one sees him not flaunting the 
differences but stressing the similarities between the views of the philoso- 
phers and the truths of religion. 

Many of the difficult passages are interpreted in the notes, contained in 
Volume u. The notes also include references to historical sources and brief 
comparisons with similar views of modern philosophers. As one might ex- 
pect, the works of Aristotle, Plato, Plotinus, Avicenna, and Ghazali are 
frequently cited as sources. It is of special interest to see, though, the in- 
fluence that the Stoics and Skeptics have had on the thought of the Arabs. 
Dr. Van den Bergh believes, for example, that the fatalism and determinism 
often regarded as Oriental aspects of Islam are Stoic in origin. In an index, 
as well as in the notes, he also mentions a number of “contradictions” in 
Aristotle’s system. While admitting ambiguity and lack of clarity in some 
of The Philosopher’s texts, not all scholars of Aristotle would agree that 
every point listed is in fact a contradiction—for example, the “identification 
of knowledge and things known.” “The sense in act is the sensible in act” 
may be paradoxical, but it is not contradictory when understood in the 
context of a metaphysics of knowledge. 

The suggested similarities between views of the Arabs and modem 
philosophers’ views are interesting. Though not attempting to establish a 
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historical influence here, Dr. Van den Bergh’s comparisons of, for instance, 
arguments in the First Discussion with Kant’s antinomies, Ghazali’s nomi- 
nalism with Berkeley’s, and Ghazali and Hume on causality, help to reveal 
the content of the two Tahafut’s as not a dead polemic of a bygone age but 
a living discussion of perennial problems. 

This well-printed, well-annotated translation of the Tahafut AL-Tahafut 
is a welcome addition to the few philosophical works of the Arabs that are 
available in English. 


PETER W. NASH, S.J., Jesuit Seminary, Toronto 


The End of Time. A Meditation on the Philosophy of History. By 
Josef Pieper. Translated by Michael Bullock. New York: Pantheon 
Books, Inc., 1954. Pp. 157. $2.75. 


La Fin des temps. Méditation sur la philosophie de Uhistoire. By 
Josef Pieper. Translated by Claire Champollion. Paris: Desclée 
de Brouwer, 1953. Pp. 201. 


A philosophical journal has to take notice of Professor Pieper’s End of 
Time if for no other reason than the subtitle Eine geschichtsphilosophische 
Meditation. Yet the book is essentially a theology of history. The problem, 
therefore, is to find out why the author insists on calling it philosophy. 
Before seeking the answer in Chapter I, I shall summarize the theological 
message of Chapters II and III in order that it may be clearly seen what 
Professor Pieper considers to be the result of philosophical reflection. 

Professor Pieper is concerned that we pay more attention to the Apoca- 
lypse and other divinely inspired prophecies. of the end of the world.. He 
would have us, under the sane guidance of St. Thomas Aquinas, especially 
in his commentary on St. Paul’s Second Epistle to the Thessalonians, avoid 
oversimplified interpretations which might paralyze us by terror. It is true 
that we have to look forward to a catastrophic end of the world, a particu- 
larly human catastrophe, preceded by times of mass apostasy and the ap- 
parent triumph of evil during which the Church’s role will be more than 
ever that of the ecclesia martyrum. Yet, despite the terrifying predictions 
and the contemporary situation, which lends them a plausibility not dreamed 
of in the last century, we must not despair, for Antichrist is already defeated 
by Christ’s death; there will be a final deliverance. The true end and goal 
of history is a transposition from without into a new heaven and a new 
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earth. The Christian attitude should not be one of terror, but of quiet, 
realistic expectancy. The Christian is not surprised to find the twentieth 
century exhibiting barbaric previews of the last times. He knows that he 
may be called on to witness to Christian hope by martyrdom. He also 
knows that he may not lay down the burden and abandon the world to 
the forces of evil. Armed with the supernatural virtue of hope he alone has 
the justification for sanifying activity within history. 

What has this to do with philosophy of history? Everything. A philosopher 
of history who turns his back on revelation will soon have nothing but 
superficialities to contemplate. The only real philosophy of history is one 
that is open to revelation and is ready to accept theological tradition as an 
indispensable source of information on the goal of history. In other words, 
the only real philosophy of history is a theology. Only Professor Pieper 
does not wish to say so out loud, because he wants especially the liberals to 
read and ponder his message. 

By appealing to experience, ancient and recent, Professor Pieper has 
found an excellent way of introducing the Apocalypse to the liberals. With- 
out revelation the Greeks could see no meaning to history; there was no 
beginning nor end, but only the immobility of recurring cycles. Without 
revelation, or rather by a perversion of Christian finality, the Enlightenment 
developed an optimism, an unlimited faith in progress, that has been 
mocked by two world wars, concentration camps, and iron curtains. Only 
revelation assures a direction to history; to ignore it is to miss the very 
object of any philosophy of history. Such failure must be abhorrent to the 
deepest desires of the liberals to do serious philosophy in this field (p. 16), 
to look at things in their depth and totality (p. 21), to be ill-satisfied with 
the merely interesting (p. 28), to be open for truth from any source, to 
dread leaving out any part of reality (p. 116), and, finally, to be accounted 
as philosophers in the grand tradition of the West (p. 20). Professor Pieper’s 
End of Time is a model of the truly serious and penetrating reflection they 
are demanding, and it cannot be done without revelational data. 

However, in attempting to show that philosophy of history needs to be 
theological, Professor Pieper undermines his case by exhibiting the phi- 
losophy of history as simply a more acute case of a want endemic to all 
philosophy. The general want he endeavors to establish from the attempts 
philosophers have made to understand cognition (p. 16). He does admit 
that they may cast some light on the nature of knowledge “even without 
referring back to the pre-philosophic tradition” (p. 26). But, without an 
ordination to theology, such inquiry is not radical (p. 26)—that is, truly 
philosophical—and the inner reason for the dependence of cognition on being 
is not given (p. 19). Why must this last problem look to theology for an 
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answer? Because (a) without theology contemporary theory either runs 
into a sudden block, or, right at the start, will not ask radical questions 
(p. 19); and (b) ‘only through theology does the accessibility of being to 
human knowledge become fully intelligible (p. 53). 

Now, possibly the pressure of sad experience may persuade a liberal to 
admit that the loss of theology’s queenship has resulted in a superficiality 


‘of inquiry with regard to knowledge. Yet not even all Catholic philosophers 


would agree that only the revelation of the creation of all things by God 
through the Logos gives the key to the perceptibility of things. As in meta- 
physics (cf. Father Owens’s “Intelligibility of Being,” Gregorianum, XXXVI, 
2 [1955]) only the light of our knowledge of the First Cause shows the 
transcendentals in their full intelligibility, so in theory of knowledge only 
God’s causal knowledge assures us of the radical intelligibility of all things. 
But these are philosophic insights, and it is surely in this sense that Professor 
Pieper’s quotation from St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Liber de Causis 
is to be taken (p. 53). The context bears this out. 

In commenting on Proposition 6 (cited as I, 6 in Champollion’s notes; 
as 2, 6 in Bullock’s), St. Thomas says, “ipsa actualitas rei est quoddam 
lumen ipsius,” which appears in Bullock’s translation as, “the reality of 
things themselves is their light.” “Light” here means anything that makes 
a thing known. Thus the actuality of a thing may be called a sort of light, 
because, as Aristotle says, a thing is known through what is actual in it. 
St. Thomas then goes on to say that, since an effect is in act through its 
cause, it is illumined and known through its cause. So the first cause, being 
pure act, is the pure light whereby all things are rendered knowable and 
illumined. It is true, as Father Saffrey points out on page xxx of his edition 
of St. Thomas’s commentary, that religious monotheism, Arab or Christian, 
influenced the author of the Liber de Causis; but I do not think that St. 
Thomas meant his words to bolster Professor Pieper’s proposition that only 
the light of faith in a revealed mystery (the Logos) renders “the inmost 
disposition of existent things” discernible (p. 54). This comes close to deny- 
ing any competency to philosophy in its own field. 

Actually the whole discussion of philosophical inquiry into the nature of 
cognition could have been left out without prejudicing the case. It would 
have been enough for establishing the indigence of the philosophy of his- 
tory to have shown that, since history is essentially concerned with free 
decisions, no inquiry based on experience alone can say anything certain 
about free beginnings or ends. 

Apart from what I consider the above weak example, Professor Pieper is 
always skillful in adapting his material to the liberal mentality. He is well 
aware, for instance, of its disdain for revelation as an escape from thinking, 
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a substitute for the hard work of search for truth. In answer he shows how 
the Christian thinker’s task is made harder by recourse to theology; it is the 
philosophy of progress which is oversimple, as also is that of radical pes- 
simism (p. 31). The formal structure of the Christian’s attitude to the end 
of the world is far too complex to be tagged either optimism or pessimism 
(p. 83). 

From Professor Pieper’s analysis one can see that neither an affirmative 
nor a negative could be given to the question recently put to Professor 
Toynbee: “Are you an optimist or pessimist about the future of Western 
civilization?” (New York Times Magazine, February 20, 1955). Toynbee 
gives a qualified affirmative, but without the depth of perspective shown 
by Pieper (p. 117). Christopher Dawson, for all the pessimism attributed 
to him by Pieper (p. 73), would, according to his views expressed in a 
recent article, “Hope and Culture: Christian Culture as a Culture of Hope” 
(Lumen Vitae, IX, 3 [1954] 425-30), agree with Pieper that, if Western 
civilization survives, it will be because of the influence of supernatural hope. 
And, if it fails, the meaning of history has not been frustrated, for Christian 
hope is directed to a goal outside of history. The paradox is, as Dawson 
reminds us, that Christianity, not expecting any limitless material progress, 
has revitalized decaying civilizations by looking beyond them. Perhaps it 
will do so again for Western civilization; God alone knows. Our task is to 
live and act in the strength of that supernatural hope. 

The theologian can learn much from The End of Time. Its author ex- 
presses well the need of theologians for a philosophical outlook (p. 143, note 
12). He is also perfectly right in deploring a lack of philosophical earnest- 
ness in some commentators on the Apocalypse (p. 41). 

The conclusion of this stimulating book is that without revealed truth 
there is not only no philosophy of history but also no effective living within 
history. 

The English edition contains an index, the French none. Both editions 
have a distracting habit of proliferating quotation marks. But there is no 
need, in English at least, for appearing to apologize for phrases like “the 
present” (p. 13), “leading up to” (p. 14), “in any case” (p. 15), to give 
but a few examples from Mr. Bullock’s translation. 

The French translation is more intelligible than the English. I suspect that: 
Mr. Bullock is not as familiar with philosophy as Mlle. Champollion. Where 
she says intuition he puts divination (p. 16). He seems to miss the point 
entirely by constantly speaking of the association of philosophy with 
theology, whereas the French makes it clear that ordination of philosophy 
to theology is meant. The discrepancy between his “are believed to have 
been revealed” and her “sont crues en tant que vérités révélées” is not in his 
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favor. Neither does his loose use of inconceivable for unattainable, or in- 
telligible for decipherable serve to clarify the thought. It is unfortunate that 
Mr. Bullock’s literary rendition sometimes obscures the meaning, for the 
book deserves as wide a reading as possible. As I have not seen the German 
original, I cannot pass judgment on the translations as such, though one gets 
the impression that the French is more technically accurate. 


LEONARD Jj. ESLICK, Saint Louis University 


The Sophists. By Mario Untersteiner. Tr. from the Italian by Kathleen 
’ Freeman. New York: Philosophical Lib., 1954. Pp. xvi +. 368. 


The author of Le Origini della Tragedia and La Fisiologia del Mito has 
undertaken in this book to assemble all of the available evidence concerning 
the Sophists and to reconstruct and reinterpret their doctrines. The lives, 
doctrines, and works of Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Antiphon, Hippias, 
Thrasymachus, Critias, Callicles, Lycophron, and Alcidamas are considered. 
The aim is a rehabilitation of the philosophical reputation of these long 
maligned thinkers. The present volume, originally published in Italian in 
1948, is intended only as the second part of “a complete reconstruction of 
Sophistic.” La Fisiologia del Mito, which appeared in 1946, is regarded by 
Untersteiner as the first part of this enterprise, and a third volume on the 
cultural aspects of Sophistic is promised. The Sophists now appears in 
English in an excellent translation by Kathleen Freeman, the translator of 
the pre-Socratic fragments in Diels and herself a scholar who has made 
substantial contributions in this field. 

Kathleen Freeman’s sponsorship of the book should be enough to insure 
its being given a serious and respectful hearing. Moreover, the book itself 
gives abundant evidence of Untersteiner’s acquaintance with all of the 
important ancient sources of biographical and doxographical information 
about the Sophists, as well as his familiarity with the results of modern 
research. Some of those ancient sources Untersteiner believes himself to 
have discovered and used in connection with the Sophists for the first time. 
In addition, Untersteiner brings to his task of reconstruction and reinter- 
pretation the resources of a rather original mind and an active, unfettered 
imagination, all of which keeps his work from the dullness of pedantry. 
And yet, with all of these real positive advantages and virtues, it must be 
said that the results in this book of the meeting of Untersteiner’s mind with 
his carefully collected research materials are little short of catastrophic. 
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With the exception of a recent German work purporting to prove that 
Theophrastus wrote Aristotle, and vice versa, I cannot think of any ad- 
venture in the “higher criticism” as applied to ancient philosophy which 
better illustrates the dangers and pitfalls of this sort of scholarship. 

The story of the scientist who reconstructs a dinosaur given only one 
small bone to start with, plus unlimited amounts of plaster of Paris, is 
familiar to all of us. Assuming enough already existing reliable information 
about the skeletal structure and proportions of dinosaurs, or at least of 
similar mammals, such a feat might be something more than a free exercise 
of the creative imagination. Our knowledge of the doctrinal positions and 
writings of the Sophists is fragmentary in the extreme, but Untersteiner 
does not hesitate to fill in any and all gaps in our knowledge with conjec- 
tures which are, once made, thereafter confidently assumed by him to be 
solid and demonstrated fact. It is not surprising, given such a method, that 
the theories ascribed to the ancient Sophists bear curious resemblances to 
Untersteiner’s own philosophical opinions, as developed in his books on 
tragedy and myth. Nor is it surprising that Untersteiner, in order to fill 
in the lacunae in the Sophistic fragments, will rob Peter to pay Paul—in 
this case, plundering the works of Plato, Thucydides, Demosthenes, Theo- 
phrastus, Sextus Empiricus, and even Cicero of wealth which is assumed 
to have originally belonged to the Sophists. The Sophists are also supposed 
to have consciously employed a kind of Hegelian dialectic, by which a new 
and resolving synthesis triumphantly surmounts contradictions. In spite 
of deceptive appearances, and the spiteful, jealous calumnies of Plato, the 
Sophists are depicted as really being paragons of humanitarian liberalism 
and democracy. Their claims of universal wisdom, which Socrates and 
Plato ridiculed, are accepted by Untersteiner at face value. We learn— 
upon what evidence?—that Thrasymachus really did not believe that justice 
was the interest of the stronger but meant only to point out, with sorrow, 
that this was the way foolish and evil men pervert justice. We also dis- 
cover that the Sophistic art of “making the weaker appear the stronger 
argument” was really intended as a process of progressively humanizing 
moral decisions until the goal of a universally valid morality might be 
reached. Prodicus’s science of synonyms, which appears so often in Plato 
as a kind of game of verbal quibbling, is, according to Untersteiner, “the 
scientific expression of a factor in the history of humanity,” involving a 
dialectical resolution of nomos and physis. In the case of Lycophron, for 
whom we have only five short sentences in the fragments of Diels, none 
of them very illuminating, Untersteiner solemnly informs us (p. 340) that 
this thinker makes us “aware of a large humanity, which makes every effort 
to conceive of a brotherhood among men, even though he declares that 
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_ ‘the method of self-coercion in this sense cannot impose a universally felt 
human sentiment.” Leaving aside the question of precisely what Lycophron 
is known to have said that makes us aware of a large humanity, where does 
Lycophron make the remark attributed to him about self-coercion? Not 
one of the five fragmentary sentences in Diels even remotely says anything 
of the sort. Examples of this sort of free invention in Untersteiner could 
be multiplied; on almost every page we are told similar things about the 
Sophists which seem to lack all foundation in the admittedly genuine 
textual fragments. 

There is, in addition, a practice which this reader found extremely annoy- 
ing, although Untersteiner is by no means the only offender in modern 
‘scholarship. In his very copious use of quotations, from both ancient and 
modern sources, Untersteiner hardly ever tells his reader in the body of 
the text exactly who is talking. With difficulty it is sometimes possible 
(but not always) to leaf through the fine print in the footnotes at the end 
of each chapter and painfully acquire this information. 

This is not a book which librarians should classify as non-fiction. 


VERNON Jj. BOURKE, Saint Louis University 


Augustinus Magister. Congrés International Augustinien, Paris, 21-24 
septembre, 1954, Paris: Etudes Augustiniennes, 1955, Pp. 495. 


This is the third volume of the proceedings of the Congress on Augustine 
Studies held in Paris in 1954. Volumes I and II were printed before the 
meeting and contain most of the papers discussed at the sessions. The 
present work summarizes the discussions and prints about fifteen com- 
munications received after the first volumes had gone to press. 

Quite diverse fields of research associated with St. Augustine of Hippo 
are covered in this work: literary and philological problems, sources, monas- 
ticism, mysticism, psychology, theories of history, various branches of 
theology, biblical studies, and the later influence of St. Augustine. Most 
reports are in French, though German, Italian, and Spanish contributions 
appear. Some three hundred scholars attended, representing many coun- 
tries and testifying to the remarkable vogue of Augustinian studies today. 

The present review will center on the papers and discussions which were 
of philosophical interest. By way of general comment: this congress was 
conducted according to a novel plan. Since most papers were printed be- 
fore the meeting, the writers did not present their communications orally. 
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Rather, all sessions were plenary and at each a designated reporter gave 
a brief oral summation of all papers dealing with a specific phase of study. 
Thus Mlle. C. Mohrmann digested about twenty philological papers at the 
first session. Discussion followed from the floor. Such procedure has much 
to recommend it. Human nature being deprived of some of the higher 
graces of prudence, as Augustine knew, some of the reporters gave more 
time to their own views than to the papers to be digested. 

On the philosophical sources of Augustine’s thought, agreement was very 
general that Plotinus takes first place. It could hardly be otherwise, in 
view of the active participation of such “augustiniens plotinisants” as P. 
Courcelle, P. Henry, S.J., A. Pincherle, and E. von Ivanka. Porphyry and 
Plato were admitted as the next most obvious sources. F. Chatillon made 
a strong bid for Origen but the discussion turned against this suggestion. 
Incidentally, Courcelle’s findings on St. Ambrose as a medium of Plotinian 
influence appear to be generally accepted as proved. 

Msgr. Régis Jolivet wrote the general report on thirteen papers grouped 
under the heading of Man and Knowledge. In this session most of the 
discussion was pertinent to philosophy. Professor Lachiéze-Rey argued that 
St. Augustine’s theory of perception is more like Kant’s than Bergson’s. 
Several other papers dealt with the methodology of Augustinian psychology 
and anthropology. As usual, the theory of illumination was discussed from 
all angles. Readers will find a very concise survey of recent interpretations, 
from pages 177 to 185. The views of St. Bonaventure, Malebranche, Hes- 
sen, Gilson, Cayré, Kaelin, Boyer, Warnach, Somers, Gardeil, and many 
others are covered. Much attention was paid to a study by R. Allers which 
suggested that illumination is no longer of anything but historical interest. 
Gilson’s position, that the light-theory is very largely a metaphor, was 
associated with this negative conclusion. Father Boyer still thinks that 
St. Thomas understood the theory very well and that the lumen is to be 
identified with each man’s intelligence. V. Lossky claimed that illumina- 
tion is really very simple but has been obscured by the concept of the 
supernatural. Canon Van Steenberghen insisted that illumination is a very 
complicated doctrine. He was impressed by Aller’s views. The upshot of 
it all is that we still do not know what St. Augustine meant by divine illum- 
ination. There is, apparently, an old Russian book by J. Popofv which 
explains it, but Professor Lossky did not reveal the explanation. 

One other session had some bearing on philosophical study, for it was 
concerned with the problem of mysticism and St. Augustine. To settle the 
question whether Augustine was in any sense a mystic, one must define 
mysticism, as the reporter, M. Mandouze, repeatedly pointed out. The 
German participants tended to deny mystical experience to St. Augustine, 
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because they make a radical opposition between all intellectual experience 

-and Gefiihlsmystik. The outstanding advocate of this view is Father E. 
-Hendrikx, O.E.S.A., (Augustins Verhdltnis zur Mystik, 1936) but Hans 
Meyer took the same position at this congress. Father Boyer’s comment on 
this seems to me the best thing in the whole discussion: “M. Meyer opposes 
intellectualism and mysticism. I say, if we grant this, then even the intuitive 
vision in heaven will not be mystical? In that case, I wonder what mysticism 
is.” Father Boyer need not have been so disturbed; perhaps St. Augustine 
was not a Gefiihlsmystiker. 
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One of the duties of a philosopher seeking to establish a genuinely 
realistic philosophy is to examine the failures of realistic philosophers 
of the past. For the fact is that many of these philosophers have 
failed to make good their claims. Their failures must be accounted 
for and the pitfalls they encountered must be avoided if the quest for 
a realistic philosophy is to be fully successful. 

Of the many modern attempts to establish a realistic philosophy 
one of the most famous is that of Scottish common-sense realism. 
It had a long and honorable history both in Europe and America. In 
Europe its history extended a century from the Aberdeen group’s first 
publication by George Campbell in 1763. Arising as a protest against 
Hume’s skepticism, it combatted that theory before succumbing itself 
to the latter-day attacks of the Darwinists and the German idealists. In 
America its life line extended from John Witherspoon’s accession to 
the presidential chair at Princeton in 1768 to the death of James 
McCosh, a later president of Princeton, in 1895. Though it was by no 
means the only philosophy taught in America, it has been called the 
accepted philosophy taught in Protestant colleges, particularly at 
Princeton, the academic stronghold of Presbyterianism.* Scottish 
realism came to be looked upon by its proponents as the American 
philosophy.’ In spite of its privileged position, in spite of the fact that 
it was welcomed by those interested in having a philosophy compatible 
with Christian orthodoxy, by 1839 its position as the American phi- 
losophy began to be challenged, first by the transcendentalists, later by 
the evolutionists, idealists, and pragmatists. 
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Why did Scottish realism succumb? Two approaches could be used 
to explain this phenomenon: first, a description of the attack from 
without by the Darwinists and idealists in Scotland and England, by 
the transcendentalists, evolutionists, idealists, and pragmatists in 
America; second, a description of the inner weaknesses which made 
it an easy prey to its opponents. It is with this second approach, a 
description of its inner weakness, that this article will be concerned. 
And because Scottish realism in its most typical and purest form is 
found in the writings of Thomas Reid (1710-96), this article will be 
largely devoted to an exposition of his views. 


The Starting Point 


Now, the philosopher’s starting point is crucial in any philosophy. 
If the foundation of the philosophy is hastily, thoughtlessly chosen, 
the philosophic structure erected on it will be as weak as the founda- 
tion is. If the foundation is not firmly established, what follows on 
it may not square with reality. If the starting point is taken over from 
another man, all will depend on whether the use the philosopher in- 
tends to make of it fits the use for which the foundation was laid and 
on how well the predecessor has laid it. 

A starting point for the philosopher is not, therefore, an easy thing 
to choose. Nor is it a simple thing. It may, and usually does, involve 
three factors. A starting point will be, in some sense, experiential—a 
thought, a thing caught in motion, an existent challenging the phi- 
losopher to plumb its depths. However, other men have experienced 
the same thing this philosopher has, but they have failed, to his satis- 
faction, to account for it. As a result, the starting point may also be 
polemical. Lastly, since the experiential starting point is of a certain 
kind, and since predecessors have chosen an incorrect or less fruitful 
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starting point or have failed to respect the nature of that experiential 
starting point, the starting point to some extent will be methodological; 
that is, the philosopher at the very start will choose the method or 
procedure he will employ to handle the materials he has chosen in his 
quest for a fully established philosophy. 

We shall find all three factors—experiential, polemical, and methodo- 
logical—operative in the starting point of the common-sense philosophy 
of Thomas Reid. 


The Methodological Starting Point 


Reid began by adopting the methodological procedure which New- 
ton outlines at the end of his Opticks. The order which Newton fol- 
lowed in his investigation proceeds in three steps: phenomena of 
motions are observed and experimented with; these phenomena are 
analyzed into the forces of nature; these forces of nature, in turn, 
function as principles, “demonstrating” or explaining other phenomena 
which may be said to proceed from, or be made up of, these forces of 
nature. Another way of describing this procedure is in terms of an 
analysis of a complex phenomenon into its simple factors and of a 
synthesis or composition of these factors into other new complex 
phenomena.* 

Such is the procedure Reid adopted. There were various reasons for 
this adoption. The Newtonian method had had great success in ex- 
plaining the material system of the universe. It was logically co- 
hesive. And, most compelling of all reasons, it seemed to Reid to be 
the only possible method, because it was the only one then in good 
repute. To such a man as Reid, possibly suffering from a normal case 
of historical foreshortening, it seemed to be a method founded on man’s 
nature. In short, it was the only possible method, not only because it 
was enjoying current favor and was logically cohesive, but because it 
was the only method that fully took into account man’s peculiar 
nature.* 

Still, Reid’s adoption of this method was not without its original 
nuances. He was moving in a domain in which Newton had neither 
conceived nor used his method. Transposition demands adaptation. 
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Newton’s method schematically is: 
1. Observation of, and experimentation with, certain rigidly 
selected factors in a complex phenomenon 
2. Breakdown into the simple factors of that phenomenon 
which are amenable to mathematical description 
3. Explanation and prediction of other phenomena in which 
these factors or forces are operative as “causes” 
Reid’s adaptation of this method comes to this: 
1. Observation of certain mental phenomena 
2. An ascesis of the prejudices of education, fashion, and 
philosophy which would hinder accurate observation 
3. An analysis of these mental phenomena into the “simple 
and original principles of his [man’s] constitution” 
4. A reconstruction of the original mental phenomena with 
which he began 
5. The further use of these now well-established phe- 
nomena as the basis on which the philosopher can 
demonstrate the various phenomena of human nature® 
Two things must be noted here. Reid’s adaptation of Newton's 
methodological procedure has radically changed the method. Newton 
would move from rigidly selected observations of physical occurrences 
(those which can be mathematically described) to their “causes” and 
thence from these “causes” to further predictable “effects.” Like 
Newton, Reid would proceed from a preliminary complex observation 
to its component parts. The preliminary observation, however, is not 
scientifically grounded until it has been rebuilt into a scientifically 
ordered and explicitated whole.’ Both Reid’s emphasis on arriving at 
the “simples” and on the need for an ascesis of the mind, overlaid 
as it is with prejudices, seems to point rather to a Baconian approach, 
which is what the Newtonian method resolves itself into once the 
mathematical elements are extracted.’ 
Secondly, were there any possible dangers for Reid in accepting 
the Newtonian method unquestioningly? From Newton’s own account 
there were possible pitfalls. Newton, strictly speaking, was working 
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with functional correlates, not with effects and causes. The “cause” 
postulated need not be real; neither need it be known. Some cause 
must be real—not necessarily the cause postulated. The goal of analysis 
is to reach mechanical causes, not physical causes; for the latter are 
by nature hypothetical, occult, and beyond the grasp of any inductive 
process. Such a procedure cannot be satisfactory for a philosophy 
which purports to be realistic. It is true that in Reid’s time there was 
no question of dealing with mathematicized constructs in mental phi- 
losophy, but there was the danger of establishing correlates which 
are in no sense causally connected. There was the danger of establish- 
ing a philosophy of reality in which causes are either unknown or in- 
operative. And so it turned out. Instead of clearing the road of ob- 
stacles to a philosophic investigation, the Newtonian method became 
for Reid an added obstacle. 


The Polemical Starting Point 


In the introduction to Inquiry into the Human Mind, Reid points 
out the men who have brought philosophy under the spell of skepti- 
cism, the men whose incantations he will attempt to break. They are 
Descartes, Malebranche, Locke, Berkeley, and Hume.* Their principal 
error has been to suppose that there are ideas and that these ideas act 
as media between the external thing and the knowing person. As a 
consequence, any knowledge of the external object must be arrived 
at by a process of reasoning.’ This, in turn, implies that there are no 
first or immediate principles. 

It is this last implication that Reid wishes to attack. But to attack it, 
he feels he must attack all—the reality and mediacy of ideas, knowledge 
of an external object through a process of reasoning, the denial of 
first principles. This was Reid’s choice, and he stands or falls on his 
decision. 

Are his position and that of his adversaries the only two possible? 
That is, is there a necessary connection among these three points? 
Reid’s own reading of Aristotle should have made him cautious. Aris- 
totle devotes the first chapters of the Posterior Analytics to the task of 
establishing the necessity and fact of some first, immediately known 
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principles. Reid briefly comments on these passages in A Brief Account 
of Aristotle’s Logic.” But Reid must also have realized that Aristotle 
held firmly to the mental reality of ideas (if not precisely ideas in 
Locke’s sense of the term). A third position, mediate between the 
position Reid attacked and the one he adopted, remains then a possi- 
bility. If Reid’s position is to be solidly grounded, this third position 
must be accounted for. Reid failed to make such an accounting. 

Furthermore, the Newtonian method is no magic guarantee of Reid's 
ultimate victory over his adversaries. At least Hume applied Newton’s 
laws of reasoning and method to the same phenomena Reid would 
handle, and in as thoroughgoing a fashion as Reid, and yet remained 
an adversary.” 


The Experiential Starting Point 


How, then, does Reid begin? The experience he selects is of little 
importance; any one of a number will do. What is important is that 
he should eliminate any possibility of allowing his nonphilosophic 
prejudices to creep in and influence his case for a realistic philosophy. 

With this in mind, Reid begins: 

It is so difficult to unravel the operations of the human under- 

standing, and to reduce them to their first principles, that we cannot 

expect to succeed in the attempt, but by beginning with the simplest 

and proceeding by very cautious steps to the more complex.” 
The simplest operation of human understanding is sensation. What 
is observed in an act of sensation—more specifically, in an act of smell- 
ing, the simplest of sensations? There is “a simple and original affection 
or feeling of the mind, altogether inexplicable and unaccountable.”™ 
It is well to remember that for Reid sensation of itself makes no 
reference to anything outside the sensing man. This act is accompanied 
by another simple act of the mind, the belief that the sensation really 
exists here and now in the mind. (Much the same explanation is given 
of memory, except that this act is accompanied by a belief that what 
we remember did really exist as a sensation in the past.) Further- 
more, an act of sensation suggests the notion of a mind and the belief 
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_ of its existence and its relation as permanent substrate for sensations. 
Lastly, since a sensation begins and ends, it suggests the notion of a 
cause and the belief in that cause’s existence. 

Such a beginning gets Reid only thus far: there is a sensation, really 
existing in a real sentient; there is a cause of the sensation really exist- 
ing. Any idealist could go as far as this without forsaking his position, 
since the idealist acknowledges or can acknowledge the reality of 
sensations. Once we have seen what Reid means by a cause, we might 
say an idealist could go further. 

But before attempting to pinpoint the meaning of cause in this con- 
text, let us see how Reid differentiates sensation from perception. 

When I smell a rose, there is in this operation both sensation and 

perception. The agreeable odour I feel, considered by itself, without 
relation to any external object, is merely a sensation. It affects the 
mind in a certain way; and this affection of the mind may be con- 
ceived, without a thought of the rose, or any other object... . 
Perception has always an external object; and the object of my per- 
ception, in this case, is that quality in the rose which I discern by 
the sense of smell. Observing that the agreeable sensation is raised 
when the rose is near, and ceases when it is removed, I am led, by 
my nature, to conclude some quality to be in the rose, which is the 
cause of this sensation. This quality in the rose is the object per- 
ceived; and that act of my mind by which I have the conviction 
and belief of this quality, is what in this case I call perception.” 

The implications of this passage are, I think, clear. The operation 
of itself is not simple. Only by analysis can it be broken down to its 
component parts (and we shall see later that even this description of 
its component parts is by no means complete). The various factors— 
sensation, perception, and beliefs—are all concomitant, associated with 
one another temporally. There is not necessarily any causal relation 
between them. The sensation is associated with the rose as its (what 
shall we say?) cause, occasion, or antecedent most closely and power- 
fully because mind and the physical organs are associated with all 
smells. This smell is connected only with the rose.*° Furthermore, it 
is not precisely the rose that is cognitively contacted but simply a 
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quality in the rose. Only by a further nondiscursive process is the rose 
inferred. Since this whole process is predemonstrative, we must un- 
derstand that Reid is taking the word conclude in a loose sense.’ 

That this explanation must not be understood within any realistic 
theory of cause and effect becomes clearer if we consider Reid’s ex- 
planation of these concomitants in terms of signs and things signified. 
The discussion arises concretely in the section on touch. 

We seldom if ever consider the sensation, in the Reidian sense, of 
hardness. Why is this? The mind, using that sensation as a sign, 
passes immediately to that quality of hardness in the external object. 
Now there can be no possible resemblance between the sensation and 
the quality in the external object, any more than there can be any 
resemblance between pain and the tip of a sword. How can we ac- 
count for that sensation and its concomitant -act of perception? Reid 
says: 

. . . by an original principle of our constitution, a certain sensation 

of touch both suggests to the mind the conception of hardness and 

creates the belief of it: or, in other words, that this sensation is a 

natural sign of hardness.** 

Reid then moves into his formal exposition of a theory of signs. 
Some signs are artificial, products of habit and custom, like words. 
Others are natural. In either case, there is no similitude between the 
sign and the thing signified. In the realm of philosophy, which is for 
Reid the demonstrative or last step and corresponds with the synthetic 
moment of Newton, the connection with the thing signified is estab- 
lished by nature but is discovered only by experience. These are not 
cause/effect relationships but sign/things-signified correlations. In a 
second realm (what Reid calls—too narrowly for his own examples— 
the realm of taste and the fine arts) the connection of sign and thing 
signified is discovered to us by a natural principle. This process in- 
volves no reasoning or experience. Examples would be the way an 
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infant is instinctively frightened or pleased by a grimace or smile, the 
way we react to a picture or piece of sculpture. In the realm of com- 
mon sense, the connection of sign and signified is suggested or con- 
jured up, as it were, by a natural kind of magic and at once gives us a 
conception and creates a belief of it. Sensation, for example, suggests 
to us the sentient knower. In fact, sensation is the sign of the reality 
of the knowing subject, of perception, of the reality of the quality in 
the thing perceived, and of the reality of the thing perceived. Here 
again there are no cause/effect relationships, but only sign/thing- 
signified correlations.”° 
Reid is quite explicit on this point. He should, at this crucial point, 
be allowed to speak for himself: 
It is . . . a law of our nature, that we perceive not external ob- 
jects, unless certain impressions be made by the object upon the 
organ, and by means of the organ upon the nerves and brain. But 
of the nature of those impressions we are perfectly ignorant; and 
though they are conjoined with perception by the will of our Maker, 
yet it does not appear that they have any necessary connection with 
it in their own nature, far less that they can be the proper efficient 
cause of it. We perceive, because God has given us the power of 
perceiving, and not because we have impressions from objects. We 
perceive nothing without those impressions, because our Maker 
has limited and circumscribed our powers of perception, by such 
laws of Nature as to his wisdom seemed meet, and such as suited 
our rank in his creation.” 
Such a procedure is quite in keeping with his Newtonian method. 
That it is, besides, a brand of occasionalism can easily be seen. What 
in effect does Reid have? Simply a theory of connection; things are 
associated together almost willy-nilly.“ Being a Newtonian, Reid 
notes those connections even though he may not or cannot account 
for them. When he has satisfied himself that he has gone as far as he 
can in breaking down the complex operation to its “simples” or first 
principles, the analytic moment is over. Common sense, as he calls 
this first phase, has done its work in a thoroughly scientific way. Now 
the grand philosophers who use the discursive reason proper to the 
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synthetic moment may step in and take over, assured of the validity 
of their first principles, and construct their grand structures. 

Can we be satisfied with this procedure? Let us remember that 
Newton, grounded in experience at the beginning of this analytic 
moment, was content to arrive at mechanical laws, which were, in a 
sense, mathematical surrogates for the powers, real as they were, whose 
intelligibilities lay hidden from man’s purview. These mathematical 
“simples” Newton never pretended to be real. There is, then, no 
guarantee that, if we use Newton’s method, we shall remain within 
the realm of the real. This consideration must, of necessity, be crucial 
for Reid. It will be no guarantee of the existence of a real world that 
he comes up, without any discursive process, with a “belief” in the real 
world as one of his simples. In fact, there is here a curious reversal 
of Newton’s procedure. In Newton, the reality of the external world 
is taken for granted, and the preliminary observations are of events 
in the real world. The mechanical laws of Newton, however, need 
not be, and probably never are, real. In Reid, there is no presuming 
of the reality of the world (nor, he insists, any reasoning to it). It is 
only by reducing a complex observation to its simple components that 
Reid proposes to come to a knowledge of the existence of the external 
object. The existence of the external object comes at the end of the 
analytic moment, a point at which Newton is quite consciously using 
constructs. Reid, if he is faithful to his method, can guarantee us no 
more than the method allows, that the reality of the external object 
is a construct. 

Reid is open to three objections based on his analysis of sensation 
as a sign. Ideas as media of knowledge he denounces; he fails to notice 
that signs are media as well. If knowledge is mediated and idealism is 
the necessary consequence of that mediation, no matter the type of 
media employed, Reid falls under his own condemnation, whether he 
will or not. 

Secondly, as Hamilton, Reid’s editor, remarks in a footnote,” Reid’s 
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theory of signs is taken from Berkeley. Berkeley, in his earliest works, 
Essay towards a New Theory of Vision and Theory of Vision Vin- 
dicated, speaks of what a man sees as a mark or sign of something he 
touches. Only the tangible thing is outside the mind. All signs are 
arbitrary; that is, they are not like the thing signified; the similarity is 
rather like the resemblance of a written word to the same word spoken. 
There are two kinds of arbitrary signs: a word is an artificial sign; 
things seen are rather natural signs. Furthermore, there is no cause/ef- 
fect relationship, but rather one of connection. The connection is 
habitual but not necessary. The connection must be learned, as words 
are connected with things only by repeated experiences. The same 
doctrine is repeated in Alciphron and widened to include all sensations 
as signs (thereby denying the external reality of tactile objects as well 
as visual ones) in the Principles of Human Knowledge.” 

Reid does add a further development by declaring some sign/thing- 
signified connections are known without repeated experiences, but he 
fails to answer Berkeley’s objections to such a position. Furthermore, 
by using this analysis, Berkeley arrives at an immaterialistic position. 
How can Reid avoid arriving at the same terminus? Reid escapes this 
difficulty only by ignoring it. 

Thirdly, since Reid finds no necessary and causal connection between 
the external-object senses and the object perceived and no similarity 
between them,” and since the knowledge of the external object is 
gained purely by an activity of the mind,” Reid must explain our 
knowledge of external things only in terms of the mind’s nature. Sen- 
sation and the activity of the object have no causal status as instru- 
ments. They are simply occasions. The mind must, then, know by 
simple acts of intuition. What does Reid mean by intuition? Only 
this: We do know; the brute fact is clear. Every possible explanation 
philosophers have thought of and every explanation Reid can think 
of is unsatisfactory. The term intuition simply labels for Reid this un- 
satisfactory state of affairs. 

This position is not quite the same as an appeal to a veracious God. 
Reid, at one point, does make such an appeal: “If we are deceived 
[in our sensations of touch] . . . we are deceived by Him that made 
us, and there is no remedy.”” Yet he takes pains to deny this appeal: 
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Shall we say, then, that this belief is the inspiration of the Al- 
mighty? I think this may be said in a good sense; for I take it to be 
the immediate effect of our constitution, which is the work of the 
Almighty. But, if inspiration be understood to imply a persuasion of 
its coming from God, our belief of the objects of sense is not in- 
spiration; for a man would believe his senses though he had no 
notion of a Deity. He who is persuaded that he is the workmanship. 
of God, and that it is a part of his constitution to believe his senses, 
may think that a good reason to confirm his belief. But he had the 
belief before he could give this or any other reason for it.” 

Certainty, then, is prior to, and independent of, any appeal to a vera- 
cious God. A further point is also introduced in this quotation. Every- 
thing that we know is not placed in our mind directly by God. That 
much is asserted. The heart of the question, How do we know since 
we know neither through our senses nor through a direct infusion from 
God? remains unanswered; and that, I believe, means that Reid has. 
failed to place his treatment of human knowledge on a scientific plane. 
If the philosopher must end by saying, “No other account can be given 
of the constitution of things, but the will of Him that made them,”” it 
seems that in this very act of humility he has shrugged off the onerous 
burden of being a philosopher. 


Common Sense 


One last task remains in our exposition of Reid’s position. The ana- 
lytic moment completed, there is a reconstruction, on scientific terms, 
of the original complex act of knowledge. Reid designates this act as 
a judgment or, more commonly, as common sense. 

Since common sense is a matter of judgment,” to understand what 
Reid means by common sense, we must see what his explanation of 
judgment is. A judgment is the kind of action a judge performs, sifting 
and weighing evidence and passing sentence in the light of that evi- 
dence.” Since the crux of this paper is how Reid comes to a knowledge. 
of the external world, his discussion of necessary, nonexistential judg- 
ments may be passed by. What we must see is what he means by. 


2"Ibid., p. 329. 31Ibid., p. 415. 
*8Ibid., p. 260. ®2Ibid., p. 418. 
2°Ibid., p. 423. *8Ibid., p. 419. 
*°Tbid., p. 413. **Ibid., p. 417. 
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judgments of contingent things, which he calls “judgments of nature.” 

These judgments of nature are grounded upon the evidence of sense, 
memory, and consciousness.” Judgment is the process of analysis and 
recomposition of a complex sensation.** The traditional definition of a 
judgment comes to be, in his hands, an act of dividing and composing. 
The senses furnish the rude evidence; judgment sifts what is by nature 
gross and indistinct, and comes to a distinct and scientific appraisal of 
that evidence.” All the concepts involved in that complex act of judg- 
ing (including the concept of existence)** are gotten, therefore, from 
other powers of the mind. 

Now insofar as judgmental knowledge depends on other knowledge, 
even though there is no reasoning process involved, judgment falls 
under the same strictures that we have outlined in the previous section 
on mediate knowledge. There is, besides, an added difficulty. This 
kind of act of judgment, of its nature, demands experience in discern- 
ment, in evaluating materials. The Reidian judgment cannot be a 
primitive act of the mind. A youth can hardly be a judge; only the 
mature man can make a sound judgment about the nature, or, more to 
our point, the existence of a real world external to himself. Is a 
realistic philosophy possible only for the elders of a community? Must 
a man wait until middle age to be sure of the existence of a real world 
external to himself? 

Thus it seems that Reid’s attempt at a philosophical explanation of 
how man comes to know the things about him ends in failure. Yet he 
need not have failed. His primitive conviction that we know the world 
about us, a conviction which is present in what he describes as a 
complex and, as yet, unexamined sensation, still stands. His appeal 
is no simple one to the generality of mankind, though the term common 
sense allows such an interpretation. Knowledge of real, extramental 
beings is knowledge at once so definite and so certain that he as an 
individual cannot ignore it. However, in his haste to arrive at the 
simple factors of experience, he failed to exploit and examine scien- 
tifically that initial experience of a reality confronting him and de- 
termining him by its very evidentiality. At one point he writes: 

I acknowledge that, if we were to rest in those judgments of Nature 
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of which we now speak, without building others upon them, they 

would not entitle us to the denomination of reasonable beings. But 

yet they ought not to be despised, for they are the foundation upon 
which the grand superstructure of human knowledge must be raised. 

And, as in other superstructures the foundation is commonly over- 

looked, so it has been in this. The more sublime attainments of the 

human mind have attracted the attention of philosophers, while 

they have bestowed but a careless glance upon the humble founda- 

tion on which the whole fabric rests.” 
Unfortunate as it is, Reid condemns himself. Here Reid is speaking of 
the scientific reconstruction at the end of the analytic moment. He, 
too, has forgotten the humble foundation, put aside that primordial 
experience of real being involved in the first cognitive contact the 
knower makes with sensible beings. For there is at the start of his 
philosophizing an experience of real being. Perhaps, swayed by the 
prestige of a Newton, he assumed that experience without examining 
its own peculiar resources, only to plunge into an investigation of 
simple factors of experience in an effort to bring him to what he 
already possessed. In the passage to gain what he already had, he lost 
it. Like the pregnant woman whom Reid uses as an example,” he 
carried philosophy as an embryo in the womb. Unlike that expectant 
mother, he delivered the child stillborn. 

Reid need not have failed, but the fact is he did. For philosophy 
is not coterminous with an intitial experience, as Reid himself would 
be the first to admit. Parker says with regard to the American Critical 
Realists, and Santayana in particular, 

A genuine datum of experience is being indicated here, but mere 

indication is not philosophy. . . . It is important, indeed neces- 

sary, to recognize the intuitive, preanalytic grasp of existence 
which we have, and to recognize that such existence is implied in 
all action. But philosophy must do more; it must give some kind 
of account of this existence and the way in which it is appre- 
hended.* 
Even in Newton the initial observation and gathering of facts is not 
philosophy, even if it might be called philosophy in the womb. 


8°Tbid., p. 416. and ‘Critical’, Re-appraised,” in the Pro- 


387 bid., p. 415. ceedings of the Realist Society, 1954, pp. 
’"Francis H. Parker, “Realism, ‘New’ 13 Pa ts 
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St. Thomas repeatedly says that the proper object of the human 
intellect, in its present life, is the essence of a sensibly perceived 
material thing, quidditas rei materialis." He gives the impression that 
such knowledge is easy of acquisition for two reasons: first, the proper 
object of a cognitive faculty is known primo et per se by such a 
faculty;? second, the human intellect cannot err in the grasp of its 
proper object.’ 

On the other hand, St. Thomas affirms that the essential principles 
of things are unknown; that substantial forms, such as those of natural 
bodies, are hidden; that the mind with difficulty arrives at a perfect 
knowledge of even those objects whose accidental determinations are 
perfectly comprehended by the senses, and in a far lesser degree at- 
tains to the natures of things of which man’s sensible grasp is more 
limited.‘ 

There is, therefore, at least an apparent antimony in the Thomist 
doctrine of the knowledge of essences. It is an antimony which seem- 
ingly escaped the Scholastics immediately after St. Thomas. The 
nominalists and Scotists in particular accused him of a naive realism in 
his grasp of essences. In this they are imitated by most contemporary 
non-Scholastic philosophers, who ignore half of the Angelic Doctor’s 
statements about the knowledge of material things and are ridiculously 
convinced that he and all medieval thinkers believed man capable of 
immediate and exhaustive knowledge of a stone or an ox. 

The sixteenth-century Scholastics, including Suarez, rose against the 
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nominalists and Scotists in St. Thomas’s defense. The Scholastics of 
the twentieth century, smarting under scientific sneers at their phi- 
losophy of nature and of cognition, have risen also. These defenders 
have not always said the same thing, however, either when explaining 
Aquinas’s doctrine of the grasp of essences or when resolving the afore- 
mentioned textual contradictions; neither has the charge of naive 
realism entirely died within Scholastic ranks. Echoes of it can be 
heard in the words of A. Hayen: “One could show how St. Thomas, 
as Aristotle himself, still remains too Platonic, unfaithful to his own 
‘genius, in the conception he made for himself of the simplex appre- 
hensio . . .”> More than echoes ring in the words of J. de Finance: 

St. Thomas, it seems, would not accord even to the knowledge of 

the soul the propriety he grants—generously—to our knowledge of 

corporeal natures, for the qualities by means of which we construct 

concepts of these natures, he thinks we perceive under their proper 

determinations.° 

Now if such competent scholars find matter for condemnation in the 
Thomist grasp of material essences, it is probable that the charge 
of naive realism is not without foundation. And if, after the last eighty 
years of intensive study of St. Thomas, both the interpretations of the 
Thomist knowledge of essences and the solutions of the textual an- 
tinomy still differ, it is also probable that certain elements of solution 


1Cf., for example, In I Sent., d. 19, q. 
5, a. 1, ad 7; De Ver., q. 1, a. 12; CG, 
III, cap. 108, “Amplius nulla”; In III De 
An., lect. 8 (ed. Pirotta, No. 717); ST, I, 
q. 87, a. 2, ad 3; Compend. Theol., cap. 
85. 

2ST, I, q. 85, a. 8; In de Trin., q. 1, a. 
3. 

3In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7; De 
Ver., q. 1, a. 12; CG, I, cap. 58; ibid., III, 
cap. 108; In III De An., lect. 11 (Pirotta, 
No. 762); In IX Metaphys., lect. 11 (ed. 
Cathala, No. 1907); ST, I, q. 58, a. 5. 

‘In I De An., lect. 1 (ed. Pirotta, No. 
15); In II De An., lect. 2 (ed. Pirotta, 
No. 237); CG, IV, cap. 1, “Per has.” A 
list of sixteen similar texts is given by 
M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, Le “De. ente et 
essentia” de s. Thomas d’Aquin, texte 
établi d’aprés les manuscrits arisiens. 
“Bibliotheque Thomiste,” ed. Pierre Man- 
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donnet, o.p. (Kain: Le Saulchoir, 1926), 
p. 40, n. 2. However, the references to 
In II Sent., d. 37, and to De Ver., q. 10, 
a. 2, should read In II Sent., d. 35, and 
De Ver., q. 10, a. 1. To this list still other 
texts could be added, of which the follow- 
ing is emphatic enough: “Our cognition 
is so weak that no philosopher was ever 
able to investigate perfectly the nature of 
a single fly; hence we read that one 
philosopher was thirty years in solitude to 
learn the nature of a bee” (In Symbolum 
Apostolicum Expositio [Mandonnet, Opus- 
cula, IV, opusc. 35]). 

5L’Intentionnel dans la philosophie de 
saint Thomas (Bruxelles, 1942), p. 290. 

®Cogito cartésien et réflexion thomiste 
(Paris, 1946), p. 111. 

"It goes without saying that A. Hayen 
and J. de Finance are not in the class of 
“budding Scholastics.” 


have been, if not overlooked, at least given undue emphasis—unless, 
of course, the antinomy is not apparent, but real. 

The present article proposes to re-examine certain aspects of 
Aquinas's doctrine. It hopes, first, to determine certain points in his 
conception of the grasp of material things and, secondly, to remove 
some of the grosser impressions of naive realism, not only for the 
benefit of readers outside the Schola but especially for any budding 
Scholastics who may still share their views.’ These two purposes are 
not independent, and their realization must go hand in hand. 

It will be well to review various recent authors to see their relative 
agreement and disagreement, and to provide the background of the 
problem as it exists today. 


MS 


In 1908 Pierre Rousselot published his brilliant thesis, L’Intellec- 
tualisme de saint Thomas, in which he particularly attacked the 
Thomist grasp of material essences. According to St. Thomas, says 
Rousselot, the concept is a substitute for the pure idea or perfect in- 
tellection, proper to angels. In this human substitute, which is a con- 
cept of material essences or quiddities, St. Thomas nevertheless imag- 
ined he possessed the ideal grasp of things. The proof is his equation 
of the proper concept and the definition. Define and conceive are 
identical for him; and the definition releases to the mind the entire 
intelligibility of a thing, a mental double of the substantial quiddity, 
possessing the oneness of the real essence. However, the very duality 
of terms necessary to a definition should have shown St. Thomas that 
the material essence is not understood as it really is. Duality of terms 
- means duality of ideas and hinders forever the unity of the concept of 
a material substance, which is to say that its “notes” are not proper; 
every general idea is necessarily analogical, even of the intellect’s 
proper object. Yet one cannot say St. Thomas contradicted himself 
except by opposing his certain and profound principles to his sec- 
ondary and superficial assertions. The naiveté of his expressions in- 
clines one to believe that St. Thomas had not studied deeply the defin- 
ability of natural substances. 

Rousselot also notes that for St. Thomas all knowledge begins in the 
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senses and that, faithful to this thesis, he never says the intellect knows 
substances other than through accidents, some of which conduct to 
the essence, while others fail to reveal it completely. St. Thomas, how- 
ever, according to his critic, spoke as if this complete revelation were 
often realized.* 

L’Intellectualisme is cited by many authors, but only one seems to 
have referred explicitly to its attack upon the unity of the idea of a 
material essence. J. de Tonquedec wrote: 

I cannot help but find here one of those cases of confusion against 

which St. Thomas expressly warned his readers: confusion between 

the thing conceived and the mode of conception; between the ma- 
terial ingredients of a concept and its signification.’ 

The indeterminate character of the concept, according to De 
Tonquedec, permits it to be completed by articulation with another 
concept and to form with it the unity of a definition. In the group 
“rational animal,” animal is a datum which is unfinished, incomplete, 
a logical “potency” capable of being “actuated” in more than one way. 
“Animal” and “rational” are not integral but mutually determinable 
parts of the definition, each embracing the whole from a particular 
point of view. 

This reply came rather late—1929—and though it insists upon the 
unity of the concept of a material essence, which St. Thomas certainly 
seems to have held, it does not touch upon its propriety, the question 
in which Rousselot was particularly interested, nor does it explain how 
the “articulation” of one concept with another is achieved. 

Gilson entered the lists in 1919 with Le Thomisme: Introduction a 
la philosophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin.*® Its chapter on the intellect 
and rational knowledge examines the operation by which reason ap- 
prehends various objects and, in particular, corporeal substances in- 


®Rousselot’s position has been gathered 
from his third edition, L’Intellectualisme 


®Les Principes de la philosophie thom- 
iste. La Critique de la connaissance (Paris, 


de saint Thomas (Paris, 19386), pp. 78- 
107. The editor of this edition notes that 
Rousselot’s estimate of conceptual knowl- 
edge subsequently evolved, quoting a let- 
ter of February 5, 1914: “Je n’ai pas 
refait le chapitre de ma thése, dont j’ai 
cessé d’étre satisfait ... j’y exagérais 
Yirréalisme de la connaissance concep- 
tuelle” (ibid., p. 106, n. 2). 
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1929), p. 159, n. 1. 

2°Le Thomisme: Introduction a la philos- 
ophie de saint Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 
1945). The more pertinent pages are 298- 
331 in the fifth edition. A prefatory note 
assures the reader that the sections in- 
teresting this article have not undergone 
important modification in respect to previ- 
ous editions. 


ferior to itself. It stresses the importance of certain semina of knowl- 
edge, prima intelligibilium principia or first conceptions, both simple 
and complex, produced by the intellect in contact with the sensible. 
Gilson does not explain how these semina, according to St. Thomas, 
operate in the acquisition of knowledge of material essences, but goes 
on to discuss the role of the agent intellect, developing the traditional 
interpretation of assimilation and the function of the unconscious 
species impressa, which, establishing an identity between the object 
known and the knowing subject, thereby guarantees the fidelity of the 
concept to the object in a process whose infallibility is due to its 
“naturalness.” 

Le Thomisme’s exposition of St. Thomas, however, does little to 
offset the charge of excessive realism. It gives the impression that, 
a concept once conceived, the intellect is immediately in possession 
of the material quiddity, without determining in what sense this 
quiddity is essential, or enlightening the reader on its precise content, 
in which he is deservedly interested. 

When Xenia Thomistica commemorated the six-hundredth anni- 
versary of the canonization of the Angelic Doctor, it contained an 
article entitled Utrum iuxta S. Thomae Doctrinam Essentiae Rerum 
Sensibilium Statim in Simplici Apprehensione Percipiantur. Its author, 
Joseph Le Rohellec, endeavors to conciliate the texts affirming an in- 
fallible grasp of essences on the one hand and their unknowability on 
the other. These texts are said to refer to two different cognitions. 
The first, simple apprehension, is confused and indeterminate; the 
second, requiring discourse or reasoning, is distinct and penetrates to 
the essence. The initial confused cognition is infallible because of its 
imperfection and indetermination: And from this initial cognition the 
nominal definition originates “more or less immediately”; but often, 
because of the feebleness of our intellect and “the lack of intelligibility 
in the object,” we cannot arrive at perfectly clear and distinct know]- 
edge, at the scientific definition by genus and specific difference. Only 
in a few cases (not mentioned) does St. Thomas hold that we acquire 
such a perfect knowledge of the quiddity by other than laborious 
effort, but in simple apprehension the integral essence of a thing is 
known sub ratione entis. What is more, at the first meeting with homo, 
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one knows him under the most common and general notions, not only 
of being but also of substance and of living thing.” 

No account of studies on Thomist cognition can ignore the monu- 
mental Degrees of Knowledge.” Treating the problem of essences, 
Maritain pays special attention to difficulties encountered in reading 
St. Thomas on it. The Thomist texts, it seems, usually concern them- 
selves with the general principle that the substantial essences of things 
and their specific differences are hidden, and that to know them the 
intellect must employ differences taken from accidents. Other texts, 
however, can be divided into two groups: “perinoetic” texts, accord- 
ing as empiric accidents leave the essences concealed, and “dianoetic” 
texts, according as predicamental accidents are an intelligible mani- 
festation of essential differences and lead the mind to their knowledge. 

Maritain’s technical terms may need further explanation. “Dianoetic” 
intellection reaches the essence through the sensible but still in itself; 
it is not a vision of essences, not a cognition starting from within the 
heart of a material thing, but reaches the essence through signs which 
manifest it and are its properties in a strict philosophical sense. 
Through these signs substantial natures are known in their formal 
constituents. Accidental forms also are known in themselves but 
through their effects. This dianoetic intellection, however, is not al- 
ways granted. Except in the world of man and his artifacts, it stops 
at notes more universal than specific ones. In the world of sensible 
reality—a world, says Maritain, below the level of the philosophy of 
nature—man must be content with empiric signs which do not manifest 


11Joseph Le Rohellec, “Utrum iuxta S. 
Thomae Doctrinam Essentiae Rerum Sen- 
sibilium Statim in Simplici Apprehensione 
Percipiantur,” Xenia Thomistica I (Romae, 
1925), 285-302. Le Rohellec likewise 
treats the problem of essences in St. 
Thomas in his unfinished and posthumously 
published work, Problémes philosophiques 
(Paris, 1932), pp. 28-60, which, however, 
does not differ in doctrine. The article is 
cited with approval by A. Hufnagel, In- 
tuition und Erkenntnis nach Thomas von 
Aquin (Munster, 1932), p. 283, n. 1. 
Problémes philosophiques is cited by R. 
Jolivet, L’Intuition intellectuelle et le 
probléme de la métaphysique (Paris, 
1934), p. 42, n. 1, and by J. Peghaire, 
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Intellectus et ratio selon s. Thomas (Paris- 
Ottawa, 1936), p. 191, n. 1, who finds its 
pages on the grasp of quod quid est to be 
“excellentes.” 

12J. Maritain, Distinguer pour unir ou 
les degrés du savoir (Paris, 1932), pp. 
399-407, 410-12. 

18Species, verbum. L’Activité intellec- 
tuelle élémentaire selén s. Thomas d’Aquin 
(Paris, 1938), pp. 150-54. On pp. 7-9, 
the author takes exception to the doctrine 
of John of St. Thomas, of Maritain, and of 
Yves Simon, on the nature of the cognition 
of essences. 

4B, Gilson, Réalisme thomiste et cri- 
tique de la connaissance (Paris, 1947), pp. 
222-23. The first edition appeared in 1939. 


essential differences but substitute themselves for them and are known 
in their place. This latter knowledge, enclosing the essence from 
without, is peripheral, “perinoetic,” for corporeal natures lower than 
man refuse to deliver up their ultimate determinations. 

Quite different is the positing of the problem by Gaston Rabeau, to 
whom nothing is clearer than the metaphysical pretension of St. 
Thomas to grasp immediately the intimate nature of corporeal objects. 

A philological exegesis which would attribute different meanings 
to quod quid est, quidditas, essentia, etc., and pretend that we 
directly attain the intelligible nature engaged in the sensible but that 
we ignore the abstract intelligible nature, would clash as well with 
the texts as with the doctrine: it is indeed the essences which are 
known directly and which are unknown. The solution of the an- 
tinomy must be sought . . . in an analysis of the structure of the 
intelligible form. What the intellect conceives before all else, and 
what is for it the first known and the most known, is being, into 
which it resolves all its conceptions . . . We therefore immediately 
arrive at the essence as transcendental being linked to a phantasm, 
and able, by means of this phantasm, to make known the essential 
properties . . . As different effects and different properties orient to 
the quest of essential differences, we arrive at the knowledge of 
different quiddities.** 

Rabeau’s work was immediately noticed by Gilson, who, in his 
Réalisme thomiste, attempts just such a philological exegesis as Rabeau 
decries and with explicit reference to him. When St. Thomas says that 
essences are known, he is referring to an intellection of the essence 
such as it is perceptible to us in its operations, its sensible effects, in 
which sense it is the quidditas. When he says the essences are un- 
known, he always adds something like innotescunt autem nobis per 
accidentia propria. He is then referring to the form, which confers 
intelligibility on them and which, being purely intelligible, escapes 
our intuition. Therefore, per seipsas, the essences are unknown to us.“ 

One more author may be cited, A.-D. Sertillanges, in whose exposi- 
tion of St. Thomas's doctrine the following points deserve attention. 
The intellect’s operations are, first, simple apprehension, by which it 
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forms a representation of the object after the manner of a simple 
definition (définition incomplexe): man, animal, whiteness, and so on; 
secondly, composition and division, by which the mind gives itself a 
more complete idea, adding to the primitive donné successive de- 
terminations: man is an animal, the man is white, and so on. The 
“simple definition” is a general idea, essential in value, the quiddity. 
The more complete idea, when compared to the initial notion, is like a 
mixed natural body in comparison with an element. Unlike the divine 
and angelic intellects, the mind acquires the intelligible by abstraction, 
cutting up reality, which is one in itself; but when it says “Man is an 
animal,” it wishes to affirm the identity of that which is man and that 
which is animal. There is a foundation in reality for the cutting-up 
process; quality is somehow distinct from substance, and form from 
matter; and matter and form provide a justification for the genera and 
species which our attributions utilize. The compositions of nature, 
however, are not transferred as such to the intellect. They are adapted 
to the mode of the mind. Essence (quod quid est), when the intellect 
is said to simply conceive it, is taken as common to all the determina- 
tions of being. Truth is not based on essence as such but on being, 
for the essence as such is limit, not something positive. For this reason 
one says that the object of the intellect is being, and that being is the 
primum cognitum or initial stuff of all ulterior determinations. From 
another point of view, it is true, one says the intellect’s object is the 
essence, but one says so then to note the mode according to which 
the object is revealed to us—to wit, in abstraction.’® 

In the above exposition there is much of value; for example, the 
remark on the entirely generic sense of essence, common to all the 
determinations of being, when one says the intellect simply conceives 
an essence, and, much more important, a footnote Sertillanges gives 
(p. 159) to the comparison of the “mixed natural body”: 

One could add to this illuminating comparison by saying: as in 

nature beneath the compound and the element, there is pure (i.e., 

prime) matter, of which the element and the compound are suc- 

cessive realizations, so, beneath essences and judgments, there is 

in us the notion of being which essences and judgments determine. 

Hence the Thomist theory of the primum cognitum. 

*®A.-D, Sertillanges, La Philosophie des. 70. The ancestor of this work is St. 
Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1950), II, 158- Thomas d’Aquin (Paris, 1910). 
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Moreover, “simple definitions,” though St. Thomas does not seem to 
use the expression, are one and contain no duality of ideas open to 
Rousselot’s objection. Again, if “animal” and “white” are successive 
determinations of “man,” “man” apparently can be known without 
knowledge of his classic constituent, animality. This should pose a 
problem to those who accuse St. Thomas of naive realism. They might 
answer, however, that progression from knowledge of “man” to the 
knowledge of his animality is a progression from the minus to the 
magis universale and that St. Thomas holds a more universal cognition 
is always prior to a less. 

On the other hand, the fact that in nature there are certain composi- 
tions does not seem to justify all mental ones, for the intellect’s ap- 
prehensions are of things in which only individuated forms actually 
exist. Secondly, when St. Thomas uses the term “essence” for the 
object of the intellect, does he really do so because it evokes abstrac- 
tion? The object of the intellect is “ipsa essentia rei; quidditas rei; 
aliquid in rebus sensibilibus existens; quidditas sive natura in materia 
corporali existens; quidditas, quae est in rebus, non species intel- 
ligibilis.” In short, the concrete essence is the object of the human 
intellect. St. Thomas does not seem to wish so much to call attention 
to the subjective mode in which it is known as to the mode in which 
being exists. 


I 


The first paragraph of this article recalled that the intellect’s proper 
object is known primo et per se. The review of authors just concluded 
shows a divergence of opinion concerning the nature of this first-known 
object, in spite of the fact that it is admittedly, according to St. 
Thomas, a material essence. For many the primum cognitum is being, 
even transcendental being; for one at least it is “substance” also and 
“living thing.” Is this divergence in St. Thomas? If so, is it more than 
a difference of expression? 

The answers to these questions should be discoverable in contexts 
treating of first conceptions or of a first operation of the intellect, and 
in those concerning the very nature of the proper object, since it is al- 
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ways first known. Such passages are very numerous. This article will 
consider some of the more notable, though its conclusions are sup- 
ported by many others. 

The preamble to St. Thomas’s work, De Ente et Essentia, contains 
the lapidary statement: “Ens autem et essentia sunt quae primo in- 
tellectu concipiuntur.” The first conceptions, therefore, are two. What 
now is their nature? Chapter I defines ens as anything falling under 
one or other of the Aristotelian categories; essentia means something 
common to all categories. Essentia is also that which is signified by the 
definition and hence called quiddity. It may likewise be called a 
form or nature in certain acceptances of these terms, but most properly 
“essentia dicitur secundum quod per eam et in ea ens habet esse.” 
Since ens, however, is predicated primarily of substances rather than 
of accidents, essentia also is properly and truly in substances. Chapter 
II adds that essentia, in the case of composite substances, designates 
both matter and form. 

Essentia, therefore, is something intrinsic to the thing; it is its mode 
of existence. Ens, however, is the thing itself, substance or accident. 
Such are the two first conceptions of the intellect: real being and its 
mode of reality.*° 

This explanation of St. Thomas, written for didactic purposes, has 
obviously gone beyond a phenomenal description of initial concepts 
and has left their particular content unspecified. It has offered two 


16Fms is used by St. Thomas in several 
different but related senses. In the pre- 
amble of De Ente, it is obviously not the 
formal object of metaphysics, though, as 
the writer hopes to show later in this 
article, the being of metaphysics is implicit 
in this first conception. 

1"Cajetan, apropos of De Ente, cap. 1, 
describes the “ens primum cognitum” as 
“ens concretum quidditati sensibili” (In 
De Ente et Essentia D. Thomae Aquinatis 
Commentaria, Prooemium, q. 1). The “ens 
primum cognitum,” according to Cajetan, 
is not the quiddity abstracted from singu- 
lars but something in that abstracted quid- 
dity. The quiddity itself, abstracted by the 
active intellect, is presented to the possible 
intellect, which then conceives, not quid- 
ditas, but ens. 
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18In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 7. 
Parallel passages are ibid., d. 38, q. 1, a. 
33 In III Sent., d. 23, 'q. 2, a. 2; sol. ¥. 
The apprehension of the first operation is 
often called “simplex intelligentia,” “sim- 
plex intuitus,” expressions which give an 
impression of naive realism. The object of 
the first operation, however, is never more 
determined than in the above passage from 
the Sentences; nor is it ever, to our knowl- 
edge, illustrated by other examples than 
the trite “man,” “animal,” and so on. 
Parallel passages in which the couplet 
“first operation-other operation” occurs 
manifest the same characteristics. Cf., for 
example, De Ver., q. 14, a. 1; In de Trin., 
q. 5, a. 3; De Spir. Creat., a. 9, ad 6; In 
III de An., lect. 9 (ed. Pirotta, Nos. 746- 
47); In I Periherm., lect. 3; In I Post. 
Analyt., lect. 1. 


first conceptions and in no wise determined a genetic order between 
them, if there be any such.” 

In the Scriptum super Sententiis there is a classic passage on the 
intellect’s “first operation.” This operation is the “imagination” of the 
Arabs and the “understanding of indivisibles” of Aristotle. It consists 
in the apprehension of a “simple quiddity.” It is concerned with the 
quiddity of a thing rather than with its esse. Its sign is the definition; 
and, per se, no falsity is connected with it, for the intellect has a “true 
judgment” of its proper object.** 

What is the relation of this quiddity of apprehension to the ens and 
essentia of De EnteP Since here the sign of the apprehension is the 
definition and in De Ente the essence is signified by the definition, 
one must conclude they are somehow the same. The first operation, 
therefore, is an apprehension of the mode of a thing. The passage, 
however, suggests nothing of the particular nature of this mode. 

Moreover, the apprehended quiddity could equally well be called 
ens. In the ad primum of In I Sent., d. 19, q. 1, a. 5, St. Thomas rec- 
ognizes a way secundum quod ens significat essentiam rerum, prout 
dividitur per decem genera. Now it is precisely the ens falling under 
the Aristotelian categories, which according to De Ente, is a first con- 
ception. The quiddity, therefore, seems to be the first known ens and 
essence as well. 

If passages on the intellect’s proper object are examined, an im- 
portant addition is made to what has been gathered from the “first 
conceptions” of De Ente and the “first operation” of the Sentences: 
The quiddity initially grasped is always one of material being. This 
might. have been expected, but it is stated explicitly in connection 
with proper object. For St. Thomas, the object which the human 
intellect knows per se and before all else is the extramental essence 
of a material thing.** This material thing, as known in the first act of 
the intellect, has one invariable quasi-generic character, its materiality. 
Materiality, however, means here no more than sensibly perceptible 
determination. The proper object which is known, however, has many 
variant quasi-specific characteristics; it is always such or such material 
being, as may be deduced from St. Thomas’s examples of a man, an 
animal, a stone, and so on. 
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Difficulty arises when one encounters statements that the intellect, 
unlike the senses, penetrates to the essence, to the substance, to the 
intima rei; the intellect is intus legens. One recalls that “only sub- 
stances are properly defined” and that the definition is the sign of the 
first operation, apprehension. Remembering that definitions are by 
genus and specific difference, one is faced with the spectre of naive 
realism. Remembering, too, that the object of the intellect is the 
quiddity of a material substance, one is inclined to understand sub- 
stance as sub stans accidentibus and per se stans. The very opposition 
to sense perception, signalized by St. Thomas in such contexts, invites 
these interpretations. 

A frequent textual equivalence between proper object, quiddity, 
and substance is not to be denied.” Now, St. Thomas often cites 
Aristotle’s third book of the Soul as source of his doctrine concerning 
the intellect’s proper object. If one examines its pertinent passages 
and St. Thomas’s commentary on them,” one finds no mention of 
substance as proper object but only of quod quid est. But in his com- 
mentary on the third book of De Anima, lect. VIII (n. 705), St. 
Thomas refers to “the seventh book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics” as his 
source,” and there Aristotle does identify substance and quod quid est. 
He is engaged in polemic against Platonic ideas. Substance, he says, 
not only possesses a quiddity, but the quiddity is the substance. 
There is an identity, in the case of substances, between their being 
and their quiddity. The substance is that by which it is; the predicate 
which signifies its essence is not attributed to the subject as to another 
thing but represents the very reality of the subject. Accidents, how- 
ever, are a different case; wishing to say what they are, one is obliged 


19Cf., for example, In I Sent., d. 19, q. 
5, a. 1, ad 7; De Ver., q. 8, a. 7; In III 
de An., lect. 8 (ed. Pirotta, No. 717); ST, 
Wy Siva. os 

20Cf. In IV Sent., d. 7, q. 2, a. 1, sol. 2, 
ad 2; ST. III, q. 76, a. 7; q. 75, a. 5, ad 
2; CG, ITI, cap. 56. 

21Cf. In IV Sent., cap. 4, n. 7, and cap. 
6, n. 7 (ed. Didot). In St. Thomas’s com- 
mentary, cf. In III De An., lect. 8 (ed. 
Pirotta, Nos. 705, 717) and lect. 11 (Nos. 
761-62). 

22The “Septimum Metaphysicae” is the 
sixth book of modern Aristotelian editions; 
ef. cap. 6. In St. Thomas’s commentary, 
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cf. In VII De An., lect. 5 (ed. Cathala, 
Nos. 1346-80). 

28Cf. Metaphys., Z, 6 (1031-32) and 
commentary on these pages by S. Mansion, 
Le Jugement d’existence chez Aristote 
(Louvain-Paris, 1946), pp. 230-31. 

24ST, I, q. 29, a. 2. The same doctrine 
is found in In I Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 1, ad 
5; d. 25, q. 1, a. 1, ad 7; De Pot., q. 9, a. 
1; ST, II, q. 2, a. 6, ad 38. Many places 
where Aristotle uses usia in the sense of 
essence are listed by S. Mansion, Le Juge- 
ment d’existence chez Aristote, p. 166, n. 
36. Cf. also p. 240, n. 90. 

a°ln Il Sent...d. 25. q, L,’asl. adi wv 


to say they are nothing but by something else, the subject they affect.” 

Aristotle, therefore, identifies substance and quiddity to stress the 
fact that the quiddity, like substance, exists in the material sensible 
world. He draws a distinction in the case of accidents, not because 
they have no quiddity but because their quiddity depends on substance 
for its reality. The source, therefore, of the proper object-substance 
identification is intent on showing that the proper object of the in- 
tellect is something real, in material things themselves and not apart 
from them, and, since substance has reality in its own right, per se, the 
quiddity of substance is object of the intellect with a better title than 
the quiddity of accidents. It is the only true and proper quiddity, 
just as substances alone are properly things. 

When St. Thomas makes use of this source, his concern is not with 
substance as real but as object of the intellect. This object is real be- 
ing; but it is being of a certain type or essence, as it was for Aristotle 
also, although Aristotle's main interest was its reality rather than its 
mode. In other words, the substance which is proper object is only 
substance in the sense of mode of being for St. Thomas, substance in 
the sense of essence. 

Though St. Thomas does not include substance among the synonyms 
of essence in De Ente, he elsewhere recognizes such a usage. 

The word substance is used in two ways. In one the quiddity of a 

thing, which the definition signifies, is called substance, as when we 

say the definition signifies the substance of a thing. This substance 
the Greeks called usia, which we call essence.** 


Moreover, he explicitly says that this substance meaning essence is 
sometimes only the essence of an accident. “In one usage substance 
is the same as essence, and thus is found in all categories, just as es- 
sence; and this is signified when one asks: What is whiteness?— 
Color.”* 

The conclusion is obvious: St. Thomas, affirming that the intellect’s 
proper object is substance, means no more than when he calls it essence 
or quiddity. The quiddity apprehended is not initially grasped as 
something underlying accidents or as existing in itself rather than in a 
subjectum inhaesionis. It is initially grasped as a certain type of thing, 
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as such being, but, if one may so speak, is no more known to be dis- 
tinctly substantial than it is known to be distinctly accidental. 

Penetration to the intima rei, to the “very essence of a thing,” to a 
“naked quiddity,” something which the senses do not perceive, has 
the same meaning as apprehension of a quiddity or of substance in 
the sense of essence, though there is little wonder that such ex- 
pressions, in contexts sharply contrasting intellect and sense and ap- 
pealing to the fact that quod quid est is the proper object of the in- 
tellect—an object which is initially apprehended—should be taken by 
the uninitiate for naive. 

St. Thomas himself has indicated that such expressions are to be 
understood with reservations. Accidents wrap the essence round, but 
only “as it were” (quasi circumvolvuntur ipsi essentiae). To arrive at 
the intimate nature of things one must pass, 

. . . as it were, through certain doors. This is the manner of human 

apprehension, which from effects and properties proceeds to knowl- 

edge of the essence of a thing, and since in so doing there must be 

a certain discourse, human apprehension is called ratio, although 

it terminates at intellectus, in that the inquiry brings one to the es- 

sence of a thing.” 


Penetration, therefore, is a figure of speech. It belongs to intellect as 
opposed to sense and—so it would seem from the text just quoted—to 
that intellection which comes after ratiocination. 

Penetration, however, is not limited to this later intellection. At the 
risk of charges of naive realism, it must be said that for St. Thomas 
penetration certainly begins in initial apprehension. The first reason for 
saying so is that the essence to which the intellect penetrates is its 
proper object, and initial apprehension from sense data already grasps 
that proper object. It is difficult to show this from many texts con- 
cerning penetration. On the one hand, they make explicit mention of 
ratio; on the other, the quiddity is said to be the proper object of ratio 
as well as of intellectus. But if penetration did not begin in initial 
apprehension, it could not begin later. All knowledge comes from 
sense, according to St. Thomas, and it reaches the intellection after 


*°In III Sent., d. 35, q. 2, a. 2, sol. 1. trinsecus penetrare” and “quasi ab ex- 
Cf. also Quodl. VIII, q. 2, a. 2 (4) and  teriori.” The origin of cognition in sense is 
especially ST, II-II, q. 8, a. 1. In the latter given as the reason for the last. 
text are found the expressions “quasi in- 
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the discourse of reason only by passing through the intellection before 
it. Reasoning merely builds upon, develops the implications of, first 
apprehensions. Initial apprehension could not be called intellection 
at all if it did not “read within.” 

A direct argument is provided by De Veritate, q. 1, a. 12, which not 
only distinguishes intellect and sense, but also intellection and reason- 
ing. After the usual etymology of the word intellectus and the re- 
striction of sense to externals, whereas intellect alone reaches to the 
essence of a thing, the text continues: 

But the intellect works on in various ways, reasoning and investigat- 

ing further from things’ essences which it has comprehended. The 

word intellect therefore has a double meaning: one according as it 
refers to that alone from which the name was first given, and in this 
acceptance we are properly said to understand [intelligere] when 
we apprehend the quiddities of things . . . In another acceptance 
intellect has a broad meaning as, extending to all operations, it 

embraces opinion and ratiocination . . . 

The point, therefore, is made. The intellect, even in its initial ap- 
prehensions, penetrates to the essences of things. The perfection of 
penetration may well be reserved to the intellection after ratiocination, 
but there is also a penetration which comes before it. 

Of what nature, however, is the object to which the intellect pene- 
trates in initial apprehension? Does not St. Thomas’s relegation of the 
knowledge of accidents to sense and of substance to intellect indicate 
that initial apprehension always grasps substantial determinations, 
strictly generic or specific, of a material thing? 

The attribution to the senses of the knowledge of accidents in no 
wise indicates that initial apprehension always grasps strictly generic 
or specific determinations of material substances; and, as will be seen 
later in this article, perhaps it is only an accidental mode of being 
which the immediately abstracting intellect ever explicitly grasps, 
notwithstanding St. Thomas’s frequent use of homo and other sub- 
stantial examples as apprehended quiddities. 

St. Thomas’s affirmation of the unknowability of essential principles, 
of the latent character of substantial forms, of the difficulty in arriving 
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at perfect knowledge of material things are all opposed to an im- 
mediate abstraction of explicit substantial determinations. The basic 
answer to the objection, however, is the difference between sense 
knowledge and intellection, a difference often overlooked because of 
the ambiguity of cognitional vocabulary applied to both sense and 
mind. For St. Thomas, all intellection is a function of the ontological 
perfection, being. The grasp of a quiddity is the grasp of a mode of 
being, and sensation does not grasp being. Not, of course, that being 
is absent from sensation; if it were, intellectual knowledge would not 
derive from sense. 

Although there be being [esse] in sensible things, the “ratio” of 

being [ratio essendi] or the intention of a being [intentio entis] 

sense does not apprehend; just as it does not apprehend any sub- 
stantial form except indirectly, but only sensible accidents.” 

The intellect, however, does apprehend the “ratio” of being. Indeed, 
without it, it apprehends nothing. (This is a proper sense in which 
being is the intellect’s first conception. ) 

Everything is said about “penetration” when one has said it is in- 
tellection. The former can be clarified only in the degree that one can 
clarify the latter. The object of penetration, the “intima,” may just as 
well be called the intelligible. If it is a substance, it does not lie at 
a deeper level; it merely exists in its own right and can be known as 
doing so, though nothing indicates that it is so known in an initial 
apprehension. If it is an accident, it does not exist in its own right and 
cannot be known as doing so, but it can be understood with reference 
to being. If it is known by sense, it is not understood by sense, for 
sense cannot make that reference. 

It may be well to insist here that accidents for St. Thomas have 
their “intima” just as well as substances do, and that intellect alone 


"In I Sent., d. 19, q. 5, a. 1, ad 6. This 
text illustrates St. Thomas’s usual manner 


28In de Trin., q. 5, a. 3. St. Thomas 
frequently speaks of the quiddity or “ratio” 


of speaking about sense cognition: intellect 
apprehends the “ratio,” sense apprehends 
“only accidents.” One should not conclude 
that therefore accidents have no “ratio 
essendi”; they have, but sense does not ap- 
prehend it. On Thomist doctrine such as 
the above, cf. Gilson, Réalisme thomiste, 
p. 218; J. de Finance, Cogito cartésien, pp. 
159-60. 
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of various accidents and even of their defi- 
nition, both indications that they have 
“imtima” which is matter for intellection 
rather than sensation. Cf. In I Sent., d. 2, 
q. 1, a. 3; CG, I, cap. 22; ibid., III, cap. 
41; In II De An., lect. 1 (ed. Pirotta, No. 
213); In VII Metaphys., lect. 8 (ed., Ca- 
thala, No. 1312); ST, I, q. 78, a. 3. De 
Ente, cap. 6 (ed. Roland-Gosselin) is de- 
voted to the definition of accidents. 


penetrates there. The “doors” to the essence, its “wrappings” and “sur- 
roundings,” are themselves essences, modes of being. 


The first operation regards the very nature of a thing, according as 

the thing understood acquires a certain grade among beings, 

whether the thing be complete, a whole of some sort, or incomplete, 

a part or an accident.” 

The “intima,” therefore, do not differ from the quiddity or from 
substance in the sense of essence. An examination of these terms desig- 
nating the intellect’s proper object does not reveal that any specifically 
substantial determination is explicitly known in initial apprehension, 
since they directly envisage a thing’s intelligibility and therefore apply 
to accidental determinations as well as to substantial. 


Ii 


The content of the intellect’s initial grasp of its proper object may 
not seem sufficiently decided by the texts examined concerning that 
proper object and the intellect’s first operation and conceptions. There 
is another group of statements which stress the confusion of initial 
knowledge. The doctrine of these texts is worth considering both as a 
confirmation of what has already been seen and also as introduction to 
the progress of the intellect to a better knowledge of material essences. - 
A detailed examination of texts concerning the initial confused knowl- 
edge would exceed, however, the limits of this article. 

St. Thomas, following Aristotle, holds that a certain confusion is in- 
separable from the point of departure of the knowledge of any thing. 
This point of departure seems to the casual reader a mélange of prin- 
ciples and conceptions, of transcendentals and of quiddities, whose 
respective priorities and relations are difficult to determine. The texts 
concerning it are best divided into those concerning the acquisition of 
knowledge and those concerning the analysis of previous acquisitions. 
From the former it is clear that the confusion of initial knowledge, 
whether of sense or intellect, is relative to subsequent distinction. It 
is the confusion of a whole whose parts as such are still unknown. 
Wherever the progress toward more distinct knowledge begins, it be- 
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gins from some sort of whole or universal notion. Is this whole the 
transcendental concept of being? St. Thomas answers that the priority 
in acquisition of concepts must be decided by their relation to the in- 
tellect’s proper object. The first fruit of abstraction is always the 
quiddity of a material thing.” 

From the initial concept of a material thing the transcendental notion 
of being is not, however, entirely excluded. It is there, but only im- 
plicitly; analysis of the initial apprehension reveals its presence and is 
necessary to reveal it. Progressions of concepts such as ens-animal- 
homo are analytical progressions, the fruit of reflection. They mark an 
order secundum rationem intelligibilem tantum; one does not under- 
stand a thing as a living being before one understands it as a being, 
just as one does not understand that which is a man to be human 
before one understands it to be alive.” “ 
notum means a reduction to the transcendental notion of being in the 
order of analysis, but it means a reduction to the quiddity concept 
in the order of acquisition from sense data. 

At the point of departure of the knowledge of material essences, the 
intellect therefore is in possession of an initial concept with implicit 
transcendental value inasmuch as it is implicitly the transcendental 
idea of being, and with explicit, but obscure, “specific” value, inasmuch 
as it is the concept of a thing affecting the senses in one way or an- 
other. From this confused and imperfect knowledge the intellect 
departs upon the quest of the scientific definition, without, perhaps, 
ever being able to attain this goal but at least able to approach it. To 
do so, it must integrate into its initial knowledge the subsequent ap- 
prehensions of the same material thing. It must “articulate” them with 
its first concept, to use De Tonquedec’s expression; it must “add to 
the primitive donné,” as Sertillanges says, to acquire that “more 
complete idea” which to the first is like a “mixed natural body in com- 
parison with an element.” 

This articulation or addition (both terms are metaphorical) is made 
possible by the implicit knowledge of transcendental being. F. Van 
Steenberghen, discussing the concept of being primum notum, and its 

22ST lnc. (S588. ®2G, Verbeke, “Le Développement de 

eet Creat., aniot ad ya la connaissance humaine d’aprés saint 
pistémologie (Louvain, 1947), p. Thomas,” Revue Philosophique de Lou- 


120; Epistemology, trans. Rev. Martin J. vain (1949), 437-57. 
Flynn (New York, 1949), p. 131. 
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Reduction” to ens primum 


relation to “empiric concepts” such as the known quiddities of material 
things, writes: “The sole new conceptual element of the empiric con- 
cept is the reference or relation of such a datum of experience to the 
fundamental concept of being.”* 

Now it would be wrong to understand this reference to transcen- 
dental being as a sort of patchwork, the “new element” or sense datum 
being somehow extrinsically added to a fundamental concept already 
possessed, or to understand the reference itself as a conscious reference 
in the new apprehension. The reference of the new empiric concept 
is discoverable when the quiddity concept is analyzed, for every quid- 
ditative concept is implicitly the transcendental notion of being, as 
has been said. The addition of the new datum is, properly speaking, 
not an addition at all. Being is contracted to its inferiors per modum 
expressioris conceptus. G. Verbeke has happily called it “immanent 
precision” and explains the integration of new experience as follows. 
The immanent precision occurs unconsciously in every abstraction 
from sense data and without the intervention of judgment, for by our 
intellectual nature we possess a “virtual” knowledge of the idea of 
being, and in abstraction this virtual knowledge is not only actualized 
but actualizes or “valorizes’—that is, renders intelligible to us—the 
sense data. These sense data thus actually known by the intellect and 
distinct in themselves are yet confused in respect to subsequent cogni- 
tions. But the idea of being, implicit in every apprehension, provides 
the basis for integration of subsequent apprehensions with an initial 
one; it is implicitly present in all of them and it “potentially” includes 
all of them.” 

However, the fundamental role of the transcendental concept of be- 
ing in the acquisition of knowledge according to St. Thomas is only 
a general role. The process of knowing material essences comports 
particular factors. Beyond initial apprehension, no factor in the 
further knowledge of material essences seems more important than the 
passage from sensible effects to their cause. 


IV 
Authors say that the statement that material essences are known 
from their effects means that the intellect has no direct intuition of 
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such essences, does not know them per seipsas even though it knows 
them in seipsis, since the essences “are present in their sensible effects 
which we perceive, and from which our intellect abstracts them as 
quiddities.”** This may be true, but how precisely does the intellect 
“abstract” the quiddity of a cause from its effects? Is this abstraction 
for St. Thomas a simple apprehension prior to reasoning, or is it a more 
complex process? 

Certain texts on first reading give the impression that initial appre- 
hension prior to all discourse is sufficient to know the quiddity of a 
substantial cause. Thus, in In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, the intellect 
grasps essences in three ways. In one, abstracting from individuating 
characteristics, it grasps the essences of sensibly perceptible things; 
for example, the pure essence of man, which consists in what belongs 
to man as man. In a second way, through causes or effects propor- 
tionate to them, it grasps the essences of things which are not sensibly 
perceived.” In a third way, through a knowledge of their purposes, 
the intellect grasps the essences of artifacts which have never yet been 
seen. 

Now it would be entirely wrong to understand this text as excluding 
reasoning from the grasp of material essences. The abstraction of 
which there is here question does not limit the knowledge of essences 
to simple apprehension prior to discourse; effects and causes have as 
true a role (though a different one) in their cognition as in that of the 
sensibly nonperceptible. The proof of this is In III Sent., d. 35, q. 2, a. 
2, sol. 1. St. Thomas here distinguishes the human grasp of essences 
from the angelic. The human is an apprehension 


. . . which proceeds from effects and properties to the knowledge 
of the essence of a thing, and because in this process a certain dis- 
course is necessary, man’s apprehension is called reason, although it 


terminates at understanding, in that its investigation leads to the es- 
sence. 


The context shows indubitably that the essence of substantial ma- 


88Gilson, Réalisme thomiste, pp. 222-23. ’4Many parallel texts apply the proce- 
Maritain, in the world of material things dure from effects to cause to a knowledge 
other than man and his artifacts, limits of separated substances (angels) and God 
“in seipsis” to cognition of accidental but deny “proportion” in these cases. When 
forms. A. Brunner, La Connaissance hu- the effects are proportionate to their cause, 
maine (Paris, 1943), p. 262, limits it to this method applies to knowledge of ma- 
artifacts and “social functions.” terial things. Cf., for example, In de Trin., 

q. 2,.a. 1, ad 2; q. 6, a. 3; a. 4, ad 2, 
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terial things is under discussion, for the properties in question are 
accidents perceived by sense and imagination. Since abstraction is not 
mentioned and since apprehension is mentioned only to be called 
“reason,” one might even argue that it is only by discourse, proceeding 
from effects to cause, that substantial material essences can be known. 
This second text would thus contradict the first adduced. 

The contradiction is not real. It is due to the fact that the reader of 
St. Thomas juxtaposes the two texts and supposes each to be an ex- 
haustive treatment of the question interesting him. The fact is that 
according to St. Thomas both simple apprehension and discourse are 
employed in knowing the substantial essences of material things. They 
are employed, however, at different stages in the process of knowing 
such essences; and, as will be seen, the simple apprehension is em- 
ployed more than once, even in the knowledge of the same essence. 

If the texts are carefully examined, all conflict disappears. In Dis- 
tinction 23, the problem is how man knows the essence of a habit. 
Habits, says St. Thomas, are not sensibly perceptible; and hence their 
essences cannot be abstracted from them but must be known either 
from their causes or from their effects, these latter being sensibly per- 
ceptible. Abstraction, therefore, has a role in the cognition of habits 
and indirectly serves the deduction of their essences but directly af- 
fects their effects. In Distinction 35, however, the problem is whether 
men possess a divine gift called “understanding” by which, super- . 
naturali lumine, mens intantum elevetur ut ad ipsa spiritualia as- 
picienda introducatur. St. Thomas accordingly orders his exposition 
to show the natural deficiency of man in understanding material es- 
sences without discourse, while at the same time leaving man the pos- 
sibility of elevation to an understanding of spiritualia without dis- 
course. To mention abstraction from the individuating notes with 
which material things are sensibly perceived would complicate the 
issue unnecessarily. Instead he introduces the contrast of angelic cog- 
nition, which grasps the essences of material things, not in abstraction, 
but per seipsas and then proceeds to show that man lacks such an un- 
derstanding of them—even though he possesses a nondiscursive grasp: 
of first principles. But, adds St. Thomas, the discourse of human rea- 
son terminates nonetheless at an understanding of these essences. 
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There is thus no contradiction between the two texts. The first 
explicitly mentions abstraction; the second explicitly mentions dis- 
course. Neither is said to be the sole operation. Their opposition is the 
opposition between intellectus, or understanding, and ratio, or the 
discursive movement which starts from one understanding and termi- 
nates at another. The sensible data which are the point of departure 
for progress by discourse to the essences of habits are also the point 
of departure for progress by discourse to the essences of material 
things. At both points of departure there is an abstraction; the es- 
sences, however, at whose knowledge discourse terminates, are differ- 
ent. In the case of habits, they are essences of things which themselves 
are not sensibly perceptible; in the case of material objects, they are 
essences of things which come under sense perception. The former 
cannot be apprehended before discourse; the latter can, but they will 
be better apprehended when discourse, starting from the initial appre- 
hension, terminates at a second. It is this second apprehension of the 
material essence, not the initial one immediate upon sense perception, 
which is parallel to the apprehension of the essences of habits. 

Not everyone will be content with the above solution. Suspicions 
of naive realism are difficult to eradicate. Here they will point to the 
expression “pure essence,” found in In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 2, and 
inquire whether the concept of “man as man” is not a cognition of the 
specific essence. 

If the cognition of a specific essence means a cognition of strict 
specific differences and if this text concerns only the apprehension 
prior to discourse, then “man as man” is not cognition of a specific 
essence. But the apprehension of a “pure essence” prior to all discourse 
can be called a specific essence in the sense that it is knowledge of 
some kind of thing and not indifferently of any thing whatever. In 
other words, it can be called a specific essence in the sense that it is 
a predicamental concept and not a transcendental, in the sense that it 
is the quiddity of a material thing and hence has some determi- 
nation. The expression “pure essence of man as man,” when it applies 
to an initial apprehension from sense data, merely excludes what be- 
longs to man as “this man’”—that is, his individuating notes. If one 
wishes to say that in this initial apprehension strictly specific differ- 
ences are yet confusedly included, well and good; but it is difficult to 
see how such an inclusion, in which precisely the strict specificity of 
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differences disappears, can be considered as knowledge of such a 
difference, the very notion seeming to demand a clear cognition of it. 
But to go further and say that an apprehension of man as man ex- 
cludes not only individuating notes but also the partes materiae—the 
integral parts of the human body—is, in our opinion, to go beyond the 
scope of an initial apprehension and to make the Thomist apprehension 
or “abstraction” of man as man refer exclusively to the cognition after 
discourse. 

But if, from the above examination of In III Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 3, 
and d. 35, q. 3. a. 2, sol. 1, it is clear that both simple apprehension 
and discourse have roles to play in the knowledge of material essences, 
the expression “abstract an essence from its effects” has not yet been 
justified. There is a distinction between a thing and its effect, and 
it seems that the effects alone explicitly terminate the abstractive 
operation. Should not one therefore say that, from the abstracted 
quiddities of effects, one reasons to the quiddity of their cause? In this 
case the quiddity initially and explicitly apprehended would be the 
quiddity of an accident. 

There is much to be said in favor of this view. In the first place, 
it is certain that in knowing the essence of habits it was not the habit 
itself but its perceptible and therefore material effects which were 
abstracted. It is also certain that, in general, in the case of material 
things St. Thomas holds we proceed from effects, properties, accidents 
sensibly perceived to a knowledge of the essence of their cause or 
subject; and in the very text of In III Sent., d. 35, this procedure is not 
called abstraction at all but discourse. Knowing that discourse de- 
mands previous conceptions upon which to reason and that such previ- 
ous concepts derive ultimately from sense and are never first con- 
ceptions distinct from some predicamental concept of an essence, one 
is forced to find a knowledge of effects in the concepts initially appre- 
hended from sense data. The initially abstracted concepts should 
therefore be quiddities of color, shape, size, and so on, grasped singly 
or in a group. From such quiddities one may conceivably reason to 
the quiddity of their cause and thus know the essence of the thing 
which is their cause. 

But, for St. Thomas, humanitas, equinitas, arboreitas, and the like, 
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often seem to be initial apprehensions, immediate abstractions from 
sense data. It is certain that for St. Thomas men, animals, and trees 
are not accidents. If, therefore, one can immediately abstract hu- 
manity, equinity, and arboreity, there seems no reason why discourse 
should start from knowledge of accidental quiddities. It seems that 
the intellect is already in possession of the quiddity of a substance 
and that the essences of accidents should be deducible from it by a 
demonstratio propter quid. 

The difficulty with this view is to show that such abstractions as 
humanity and the like, when immediately from sense data, are truly 
substantial. St. Thomas sometimes says we first conceive man accord- 
ing to some genus, remote or proximate, and certain accidents, thereby 
meaning that the truly specific difference of man is still unknown and 
dependent upon subsequent cognitions to become known.” Thus one 
may have, for example, the provisional definition animal bipes. But 
is animal, even in such a definition, the product of an immediate ab- 
straction, of an initial apprehension from sense data? By immediate 
abstraction is not here meant mere abstract knowledge which, as it 
were, instantaneously incorporates the data of present experience with 
knowledge already acquired. By immediate abstraction is here meant 
an abstraction which depends entirely upon the present data and is not 
partially constructed from previous experiences. By such an abstrac- 
tion, does the intellect grasp animal? 

It may be seriously doubted that it does, or that St. Thomas ever 
thought it does. In this connection it may be well to quote the opinion 
expressed by P. Geny, when reviewing Le Rohellec’s article in Xenia 
Thomistica, on the instantaneous apprehension of sensible essences:*° 

Is there, by simple apprehension, cognition of complex essences or 

only of simple essences? Placed for the first time in the presence of 

man, does the child form a confused concept of the essence of man? 

I wonder. I am inclined to believe that after the fundamental 


S8Tbid., q. 6, a. 8. intellectual assimilations of a complex ob- 


*Gregorianum (1925), p. 465. 

87It is not necessary to consider “com- 
plex essences” as product of an intellectual 
elaboration. There are only two possibili- 
ties, given Geny’s supposition of a working 
of the mind in the production of complex 
essences. These essences may be merely 
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ject or thing, of a group of objects, “. . . 
m’apparaissant comme un tout caractérisé, 
ayant une certaine stabilité” (F. Van Steen- 
berghen, Epistémologie, p. 120). But, thus 
understood, complex essences coincide with 
what is called in this article a knowledge 
of the effects of a real essence. 


concepts which St. Thomas puts first in the order of acquisition 
(being, not-being, distinction, unity, multitude . . .) come those 
which result from abstraction from simple sensible data: the ex- 
tended, the resistant, the luminous, the colored, the sweet, the bitter, 
the sonorous . . . and that there is already a working of the mind 
in the assembly of several of these concepts to give the essence of 
man, dog, wood, etc. In other words, the fundamental function of 
the intellect is ‘deindividualisation, not by rejection of individual 
notes—but, if I may so speak, by filtration of that alone upon which 
the human intellect has a purchase: the quiddity. 

The author of the present article does not endorse every word in the 
above quotation. For example, the priority of being and other funda- 
mental conceptions to Geny’s “simple essences” is, he thinks, analytical 
rather than acquisitive; they are merely implicit in the temporally first 
conceptions. He wishes rather to stress the priority of “simple” es- 
sences of accidents over “complex” essences of substances. If simple 
essences are abstracted immediately from sense data and if complex 
essences, such as man, require a working of the mind, what, according 
to St. Thomas, can be a “humanity” known by abstraction? 

There are two possibilities. Either “humanity” is a cognition whose 
explicit content is one determined only by accidental characteristics 
immediately abstracted from sense data, or it is a cognition whose ex- 
plicit content includes substantial characteristics, the abstraction of 
which, however, is not immediate and is “abstraction” only in the sense 
of being abstract knowledge rather than concrete. In the former case, 
“humanity” is explicitly nothing but a knowledge of the effects of the 
real essence of the thing and the same as the abstracted quiddities of 
these effects, provided they be grasped as a unit and as in a determined 
subject. In the latter case, it is explicit knowledge of the subject of 
these accidents, the essence of man himself, present as cause in its 
effects, and by reason derived from them.” 

The above solution supposes that St. Thomas applies “abstraction” 
to a cognition occurring after the discourse of reason as well as to one 
occurring before it. Such is the case. Abstraction according to St. 
Thomas is a cognition of simple apprehension, of the “first operation,” 
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but for St. Thomas apprehension or understanding terminates discourse 
as well as precedes it. It is first in relation to judgment, for every 
judgment must be logically preceded by an apprehension; but once 
judgment has occurred and discourse followed upon it, a new “first 
operation” occurs. 

In the De Trinitate, q. 5, a. 3, abstraction is described at length. St. 
Thomas distinguishes abstraction properly so called from “separation” 
or judgment. Abstraction properly so called is an operation of the in- 
tellect which 

. regards the nature of a thing according as the thing understood 

attains some grade among beings, whether the thing be complete, 
a whole of some sort, or incomplete, a part or an accident... 
[and] in the operation by which [the intellect] knows the quiddity 
of any thing whatsoever, it distinguishes one from another when it 
understands what this one is, understanding nothing of the other— 
neither that it is with it, nor separate from it . . . This distinction 
is rightly called abstraction, but then only when those things of 
which one is understood without the other, are together in reality. 

There is nothing in the above description of abstraction which limits 
it to the apprehension before discourse, though it is clear that astract- 
tion is not discourse itself, for it is not the operation according to which 
the intellect explicitly judges, which it must do in order to reason. 

Shortly after the above explanation St. Thomas gives an example of 
abstractio universalis a particulari. From it, it seems clear that ab- 
straction is also applied to apprehension after discourse. The example 
is the familiar “man as man” cognition; but it is a very developed 
notion of man which is offered, for it is equivalent to his strict defini- 
tion. 

Per se belong to man a rational soul and a body composed of the 
four elements; hence without these parts man cannot be understood, 
but one must put them in his definition: therefore they are parts of 
the species and form. But finger, foot and hand, and other similar 
parts, are outside the understanding of man. Hence, the essential 
notion of man does not depend on them, and man can be understood 
without them . . . these parts are called material parts. They are 
not put in the definition of the whole . . . They are indeed parts 


88In de Trin., q. 5, a. 5. 
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of the essence of Socrates and Plato; not, however, of man as man, 

and therefore man can be abstracted by the intellect from these 

parts. And such abstraction is [abstraction] of the universal from 
the particular.* 

Now no one, to our knowledge, denies that the strict definition ac- 
cording to St. Thomas involves discourse. If, therefore, a cognition 
equivalent in explicit content to a strict definition is an abstraction, 
it seems clear that the term is applied by St. Thomas to the under- 
standing or apprehension after discourse as well as to the apprehension 
before it. “Abstraction” is thus any knowledge of a thing without 
knowledge of its individuating notes, and it may be found in the 
progress of cognition at any point where these notes are omitted. Be- 
tween “abstractions” discourse may intervene and indeed must inter- 
vene, if they are knowledge of the same material thing and if the sub- 
sequent abstractions are to be integrated with the former. It must also 
intervene if the subsequent abstractions are knowledge of the essence 
of the cause of the object or objects first abstracted, for these first ab- 
stracted objects, St. Thomas repeatedly indicates, are the quiddities 
of effects. The expression “abstraction of an essence from its effects” 
indicates, therefore, a process comporting an initial apprehension, then 
discourse, and finally new apprehension following upon discourse. 

The passage from the quiddity effect to the quiddity cause is un- 
doubtedly an intellectual leap, but St. Thomas never doubts its legit- 
imacy. He finds its justification in the presence of a cause in its effects 
and in the doctrine of hylomorphism. According to the hylomorphic 
theory, the essence of a material substance is composed of two incom- 
plete metaphysical principles, prime matter and substantial form. The 
latter alone is a determining principle; it is the “act” of prime matter 
and the source of all activity of the composite substance. In this com- 
posite substance (whether chemical compound, element, or, to use dis- 
coveries of a later date, atomic or infra-atomic particles) inhere ac- 
cidental forms, subordinate determinations stemming from the sub- 
stance as formal effects from their cause and intermediaries through 
which the substance acts upon the senses. Since these accidents are 
dependent upon substance for their being and since the substantial 
form is the sole “act” of the composite substance, it is to substantial 
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form and not to prime matter that accidents ultimately owe their 
ability to influence man’s senses; and in the accidents the substantial 
form is therefore present, as every cause is present in its effects. Know- 
ing these effects, the intellect possesses an open “door” to knowledge 
of the substantial form itself; and to know the substantial essence of 
a material thing, according to St. Thomas, the intellect must possess 
its act or form: 

Since a thing is intelligible according as it is in act, as is said in 
the ninth book of the Metaphysics, the nature or quiddity of a thing 
must be known according as it is an act of a certain kind, as occurs 
in the case of simple forms and substances, or according to what 
is its act, as composite substances [are known] by their forms.” 
The substantial forms, of course, are not assimilated by the intellect 

in such a way that they enter the mind accompanied by their physical 
existence or being; but the intellect in knowing them invests them with 
an intentional existence or being, alien to their extra-mental material 
condition. The thing known is in the knower according to the mode 
of the knower: “The soul, through the intellect, knows corporeal things 
with an immaterial, universal and necessary knowledge.”*° But when 
the material thing is known in this manner, it is indeed its form which 
is known: 

In the mind acquiring a knowledge from things, their forms exist 
by a certain action of the things upon the soul: hence the forms 
which are in our mind regard the things outside the soul primarily 
and principally according to their forms.“ 

Is this realism? It certainly is. Is it naive? The word seems too 
strong, to say the least; the Aristotelico-Thomist theory of intellectual 
cognition and of the metaphysical constitution of matter have a finesse 
and an elaboration which are far removed from the crude attempts of 

common sense.” 


V 


The review of authors given in Section I of this article admittedly 
raised certain questions which have been but summarily treated, or 
not at all. The following points, however, seem established. St. 

*°Ibid., q. 5, a. 3 (italics mine). By substances” are material ones. 


“simple forms” and substances St. Thomas 0ST, 1s Go4s- an le 
of course means angels. The “composite *1De Ver., q. 10, a. 4. 
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Thomas's realism is by no means that of a “vigorous primitive”; and 
“naive” scarcely seems to be the word for it. The object initially appre- 
hended is a real essence classifiable under one of the Aristotelian 
categories. It is the essence of a thing which may be substance or ac- 
cident, though in initial apprehension its substantiality or accidentality 
remains unknown. It is not, however, a transcendental ens without ex- 
plicit mode or a mode apart from a grasp of being, and its name is 
quidditas rei materialis. As proper object, first and per se known, the 
quiddity possesses sensible determinations and is therefore in a 
mitigated sense “specific,” but the texts which affirm that the intellect’s 
object is “substance” mean no more than those which say it is an es- 
sence. “Penetration” for St. Thomas is not an operation which pierces 
a material and accidental crust to feed upon a “pure essential” or sub- 
stantial core but is a figure of speech for intellection. Substance may 
be its object, though only indirectly and implicitly apprehended in the 
initial intellectual grasp of sense data; but so may accidents, for ac- 
cidents as well as substances have their intima, their intelligibility. 
Moreover, it seems that for St. Thomas it is only a mode of accidental 
being which the initially apprehending intellect explicitly grasps. From 
this initial concept of a material thing, the transcendental notion of 
being is not excluded but, implicitly present, is that which renders 
possible the integration of subsequent apprehensions with the first. 
Finally, the “abstraction” of the essence of a substantial cause from 
its sensibly perceptible effects (apparently the most important par- 
ticular factor in cognition of material things beyond the stage of initial 
apprehension) requires ratiocination and is “abstraction,” not in the 
sense of immediate cognition, but merely in the general one of abstract 
knowledge; that is, knowledge of a mode of being without knowledge 
of its individuated condition in external reality. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Common Sense in the Philosophy of Thomas Reid 
ne 


JEAN H. FAUROT, Sacramento State College 


For the average scientist or philosopher today, common sense refers to a 
body of notions and opinions held by the average man of his particular time 
and place about things in general. No questions are asked about where 
these notions come from, how far they are in some sense natural to man, and 
how far they are learned. Reid occasionally uses the term in about this 
sense, making the following statement, which could as well have been made 
by Berkeley: “I resolve always to pay a great regard to the dictates of com- 
mon sense, and not to depart from them without absolute necessity.”* But 
so far as Reid’s system is concerned, or that of the “common-sense” phi- 
losophers in general, this use of the term is entirely adventitious. The com- 
mon sense to which they appeal is not a general body of opinions, regardless 
of how they are derived, but a limited number of truths which are evident 
to man by nature. Thus, Shaftesbury spoke of certain moral and philosophi- 
cal truths as being 


. so evident in themselves that it would be easier to imagine half 
of mankind run mad . . . than to admit anything as truth which should 


be advanced against such natural knowledge, fundamental reason, and 
common sense.” 


Shaftesbury may have been the first to introduce this use of the expression 
into English; he may first have found it in Cicero.* Reid could have gotten 
it from Shaftesbury; but a more likely source is Lord Kames, whose Essays 
on the Principles of Morality and Natural Religion, published in 1751, show 
familiarity with Shaftesbury and make considerable use of the term. The 


?Thomas Reid, An Inquiry into the Hu- ‘Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. 


man Mind [1763] (The Works of Thomas 
Reid, ed. by Sir William Hamilton. 8th ed. 
[Edinburgh: 1880]), Chap. II, sec. 8, p. 
112. 

*Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers 
of Man, Essay II, Chap. VI, p. 424. 

*Cicero De Oratore iii. 50, cited by 
Reid, Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Man, Essay II, Chap. VI, p. 424. 


II, sec. 6, p. 108. 

’The Philosophical Orations of Thomas 
Reid, delivered at graduation ceremonies 
in King’s College, Aberdeen, 1753, 1756, 
1759, 1762. Ed., with introd., from the 
Birkwood MS. by W. S. Humphries. Aber- 
deen University Series, No. 113. Aber- 
deen: Univ. Press, 1937. The translations 
are my own. 
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term occurs in Reid’s earliest writings in precisely this special sense. Certain 
judgments, says Reid in one of his earliest passages, are not derived from 
experience or from reason but are grounded in our nature and constitution, 
and must be taken for granted in the common concerns of life.* These are 
the “principles of common sense” upon which the Scottish philosophy is 
founded. That the term is unfortunate we may admit. But in addition to 
the ambiguity of the term itself, we have further reason to complain that, 
even taking the term in the narrow sense, Reid gave it too broad an applica- 
tion, including under it such widely different “principles” as the fact that an 
infant can interpret facial expressions and the axioms of demonstrative 
sciences. I do not know how to pardon this carelessness. But I know that 
Reid’s thinking was not all as shoddy as his use of the ready-made term 
“common sense” would indicate; and I believe it worth while to examine 
some of his principles of common sense for the contribution they make 
toward solving the problem of knowledge. I propose first what might be 
called a psychological investigation—whether Reid correctly describes the 
facts of experience when he finds these principles there. Afterward, sup- 
posing the correctness of the description, I wish to raise the epistemological 
question whether these alleged principles give us a reasonable basis for 
certitude. 


I 


For the first part, I take my cue from Reid’s third Philosophical Oration,* 
composed while the author was actively engaged in the exploration of the 
subject that resulted in his first major work, An Inquiry into the Human 
Mind. The two leading principles which I shall develop are the two parts 
of his oration, so that the selection of them from among many alleged 
principles of common sense is his, not mine. The oration is from first to 
last a declaration of his departure from the school of Locke in which he 
had grown up. 


A 


Reid’s first criticism has to do with Locke’s definition of knowledge as the 
perception of the agreement or disagreement between two ideas. Reid 
suspects that this is the result of carrying over into mental philosophy the 
logical way of defining a proposition. The fact that judgment, for the 
logician, requires two terms has caused Locke to suppose that judgment as 
a psychological fact requires two terms but that the terms themselves are 
simply apprehended. The truth is that the mind sometimes holds a proposi- 
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tion by way of simple apprehension, as when it merely conceives or imagines 
or understands a proposition. In like manner, the mind very often judges, in 
the sense of assenting, believing, or knowing, when it has only a single term 
before it. 
Faced with this crowd [says Reid in his Oration], I am unable to discern 
it with my eyes without believing it to be present and being overcome 
with fright . . . Thus, sensation is not a simple apprehension, but is 
conjoined with judgment or belief.’ 


In contrast to Locke, who tried to explain how the mind combines simple 
apprehensions to form beliefs, Reid says, “Judgments are not formed out 
of simple apprehensions by composition; rather, out of natural judgments, 
simple apprehensions are formed by analysis.”” In the Inquiry, Reid argues 
more directly against Hume’s contention that sensation, memory, and 
imagination, when they have the same object, are only different degrees of 
strength and vivacity in the idea. Reid holds that imagination is truly a 
simple apprehension unaccompanied by belief. It differs, therefore, from 
perception and memory not merely in degree but in kind; for these latter 
are not simple apprehensions at all but judgments or principles of belief.* 

Here we have, I think, a genuinely philosophical statement of the basic 
contention of the whole common-sense school of philosophy and a needed 
correction of the system of Locke and Hume. The original data of conscious- 
ness are not simply ideas of sensation and of reflection. They are per- 
ceptions, beliefs, judgments. We are as sure that the object of sensation 
exists as we are sure what it is. Belief or judgment is not a separate act of 
the mind secondary to, and dependent upon, our awareness of ideas. We 
assent with our minds and even respond with our bodies—as Reid’s instance 
of stage-fright suggests—immediately upon being confronted with the data. 
No experience is presupposed; no inference or reasoning takes place. The 
judgment is simple and irreducible, as original as the apprehension with 
which it is given. 

I incline to agree with Reid that the only reason for his predecessors’ fail- 


ing to observe these facts lay in their failure to divest themselves of certain 
idols of the theater. 


B 


This brings us to the second criticism which Reid has to make of Locke 
and his followers, his rejection of the “theory of ideas,” by which he meant 


*Ibid.,p,, Si. ®John Locke, Essay concerning the Hu- 


ec man Understanding, Book II, Chap. VIII, 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. sec. 15. 
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any theory of perception according to which the mind does not immediately 
perceive external and absent objects but images, likenesses, or ideas in the 
mind. Reid put his finger on the subjectivist origin of “the ideal hypothesis.” 
Starting with the assumption that the mind has knowledge only of its own 
operations, philosophers of the Cartesian and Lockean persuasion conclude 
that anything can become an object of knowledge only by being resolved 
into elements of consciousness or ideas. In his third oration, Reid made 
several points against the hypothesis that I think are still worth repeating. 
First, he challenged the assumption that one’s consciousness of his own 
mental states is any more original than his consciousness of the objects of 
memory or perception. If the one can be taken without explanation, why 
not the other? But, in any case, as Berkeley and Hume have adequately 
shown, the theory of intermediate ideas does not explain either memory 
or perception, but shuts one up within the prison of his own consciousness. 
Further, ideas, in the sense of objects distinct from the act by which they 
are known (which the theory requires), are not discoverable by introspec- 
tion. And, finally, the whole explanation rests upon a false analogy be- 
tween mental and physical activity, dating from the materialistic theories of 
the early atomists. This is as far as he goes in his oration. His argument 
in this place merely removes the barrier placed by the theory of intermediate 
objects in the way of his earlier contention that we have direct knowledge 


of external objects by sensation and of things past by memory. It leaves 


Reid open to all the objections against naive realism. Only as we follow 
the argument against the “ideal hypothesis” into the Inquiry do we learn 
that Reid’s realism is not naive. Superficially his position reminds us of 
Locke’s, with his distinction between primary and secondary qualities—the 
former of which give true knowledge of things, the latter not. An important 
difference appears, however, when we come to Reid’s analysis of the data 
of touch. Locke had spoken of the ideas of extension, figure, and so on, 
as resembling the qualities which they represent.’ Reid points out that in 
perception of these qualities a distinction must be made between the genuine 
sensations of touch, which are commonly not so much as recognized, and 
the qualities of extension, figure, and so on, which accompany them. Be- 
tween the two there is no resemblance or any other discernible connection. 
One is a sensation and answers to Locke’s description of an idea insofar 
as it is in the mind that perceives it; the other is a quality and is like nothing 
that ever was or could be in the mind. But the quality is given no less im- 
mediately than the sensation and is given in such a way as to be recognized 
as external to, and independent of, the act whereby it is perceived. The 
distinction seems to Reid a new and final refutation of the ideal system. 
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This I would, therefore, humbly propose, as an experimentum crucis, by. 
which the ideal system must stand or fall: and it brings the matter to a 
short issue: Extension, figure, motion, may, any one, or all of them, 
be taken for the subject of this experiment. Either they are ideas of 
sensation, or they are not. If any one of them can be shown to be an 
idea of sensation, or to have the least resemblance to any sensation, I 
lay my hand upon my mouth, and give up all pretence to reconcile reason 
to common sense in this matter, and must suffer the ideal skepticism to 
triumph. But if, on the other hand, they are not ideas of sensation, nor 
like to sensation, then the ideal system is a rope of sand, and all the 
labored arguments of the skeptical philosophy against a material world, 
and against the existence of every thing but impressions and ideas, pro- 
ceed upon a false hypothesis.” 


Here again, I think, Reid advanced beyond his predecessors in describing 
the facts of experience. Descartes’s radical dualism of thought and extension 
had shut the mind up to its own ideas; Locke’s limitation of the mind to 
ideas of sensation and reflection had had the same effect. There is no doubt 
that these were both greater philosophers than Reid, partly because they 
developed systematically their respective points of view. Reid was much 
more eclectic. But for this reason he was allowed insights not permitted to 
them. Ostensibly following the same method as Locke and nominally hold- 
ing to the Cartesian distinction between matter and spirit, he nevertheless 
described what he found in experience in a way that broke with both these 
systems. Reid would agree with Locke in ruling out “innate ideas” and in 
affirming that all knowledge originates with sensation. But although, for 
Reid, knowledge begins with sensation, it does not end there. In some way 
“altogether mysterious and unintelligible,” sensations confront the mind with 
objects that are not sensations, objects which bear witness to their own 
existence no less conclusively than sensations do to theirs. 

This will have to suffice for our first question, whether Reid correctly 
describes our experience of cognition when he finds there not merely ap- 
prehensions but beliefs, and not ideas at all but objects. If I be accused of 
selecting from among many indefensible principles found in Reid those 
which I was pleased to defend, I plead guilty of the charge. Elsewhere™ 
I have given a more complete view of Reid’s doctrine; here I have selected 


*Inquiry into the Human Mind, Chap. Pars II, Chap. iii, art. 6, cited in Etienne 
V, sec. 7, p. 128. Gilson, Réalisme thomiste et critique de la 
“J. H. Faurot, “The Development of connaissance (Paris, 1947), p. 22. 
Reid’s Theory of Knowledge,” University *8Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
of Toronto Quarterly, XXI (April, 1952). Man, Essay I, Chap. II, p. 231; Essay VI 
*2Matt. Liberatore, Institutiones Phi- Chap. V, p. 442. : 
losophicae, (1ma ed., novae formae), Log., 
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what seemed most defensible. But, may I repeat, I have taken my cue 
from Reid himself and have emphasized what he also selected for emphasis 
in his earliest, most constructive phase. 


I 


And now to the second question. Whether we do or do not agree that 
Reid’s description is correct, would it meet the requirements for a satisfac- 
tory theory of knowledge? Would it give reasonable grounds for certitude? 
Reid, like Descartes, was faced with the task of putting knowledge on a 
solid footing after the skeptics had shaken its accepted foundations. 

I have been concerned to ask whether his grounds are “reasonable” be- 
cause his name has been made symbolic of “irrationalism” by Catholic 
scholars. The criticism of irrationalism is not intended by these men to 
apply to Reid any more than to others of the school; and I have no doubt 


- of its general correctness. What I wish to inquire is whether it applies to 


such of Reid’s tenets as those I have mentioned. The type of criticism I 
have reference to is clear from the following: 


At bottom, the appeal [of certain Catholic apologists] to common sense 

reduces itself to a restoration of Reidianism, i.e., to establishing the whole 

structure of true knowledge upon instinctive, hence irrational, judgments. 

Nothing is more pernicious than such a doctrine, nor more contrary to the 

nature of reason: for if thought cannot refuse these judgments, in spite of 

the fact that they are neither demonstrated nor evident, one must assent 

to certitudes which are at the same time conformable to reason (since it 

accepts them) and irrational (because nothing justifies them).*? 
Do these criticisms apply to the principles of common sense which we have 
discussed in detail: (a) that certain judgments are as immediate to our con- 
sciousness as any conceptions; and (b) that we do not apprehend ideas but 
conscious sensations on the one hand and qualities of things on the other? It 
is true that the knowledge which they profess to give does not rest on demon- 
stration. But that it does not rest on evidence is less clear. Reid’s contention 
is that it is immediately given to consciousness and is “self-evident” and 
“intuitive.” 

These terms are likely to be abused. They mean one thing for one system, 
another for another. But for Reid there seem to be three kinds of self-evident 
judgments. One is the consciousness we have of our own mental states, of 
sensation, pain, thinking, remembering, and so on. “The operations of our 
mind are attended with consciousness; and this consciousness is the evidence, 
the cnly evidence we have or can have, of their existence.”** A second kind 
of self-evident judgment is the knowledge we have of objects of imagination 
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and conception. In this class Reid places our knowledge of abstract terms 
and relations. We have intuitive knowledge of these terms “for they are 
nothing more than they are conceived to be;—and, because they are per- 
fectly known we can reason about them with the highest degree of evi- 
dence.” But it is the third kind of self-evident judgment that we are 
interested in when we are estimating Reid’s success in breaking out of the 
enchanted circle of idealism. This is the kind Reid calls judgments about 
“contingent” truths, including perception and memory. Three things are 
involved in judgments of this sort: the notion or conception of the thing 
believed; an irresistible conviction or belief of its existence; and “that this 
conviction is not only irresistible, but it is immediate.””° 

It is, no doubt, one thing to have an immediate conviction of a self- 

evident axiom; it is another to have an immediate conviction of the 

existence of what we see; but the conviction is equally immediate and 

equally irresistible in both cases.** 
This last may be too strong a statement as it stands, suggesting naive realism. 
But we can say this much: Reid held that the total perception, including 
the judgment that its object exists, is an original datum of consciousness and 
that, furthermore, when this datum is subjected to reflection and analysis, 
there still remains a solid core of knowledge which cannot be reduced to 
subjective experience because it is apprehended as directly as the affections 
of consciousness themselves. So far the judgments of common sense are 
self-evident. And so far, I would say, Reid was not an irrationalist, what- 
ever may be thought of Reidianism. 

That Reid was himself concerned with the relation between common 
sense and reason appears from the earlier quotation where he volunteered 
to “give up all pretence to reconcile” these two if it could be shown that 
primary qualities are sensations. At the beginning of his studies he does 
not seem to have been so much concerned. In an early chapter he says 
of perception, memory, and certain necessary relations that they are judg- 
ments not of reason but of common sense.*” But it is clear that by “reason” 
he means demonstration or experience. His early work took the form of a 
polemic against the systems of Locke, Berkeley, and Hume, who had at- 
tempted to explain these judgments as composed of simple data. Later, 
Reid was careful to change his terminology. 

It is absurd to conceive that there can be any opposition between reason 


14Tbid., Chap. III, p. 429. II, sec. 5, p. 108. 
jhe Essay II, Chap. V, p. 258. 18Essays on the Intellectual Powers of 
Tbid., p. 260. Man, Essay VI, Chap. II, p. 428. 
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and common sense. It is indeed the first-born of reason; and . . . they 
are inseparable in nature. We ascribe to reason two offices, or two de- 
grees. The first is to judge of things self-evident; the second, to draw 
conclusions that are not self-evident from those that are. The first of 
these is the province, and the sole province, of common sense; and, there- 
fore, it coincides with reason in its whole extent, and is only another name 
for one branch or one degree of reason.”** 


While it is not clear that this represents any real change of opinion over 
Reid’s earlier position, it does set the relation of common sense to reason 
in a clearer light. Reid’s developed position is that reason has a broader 
meaning which includes intuitive judgments and a narrower meaning which 
signifies the process of drawing inferences. 

One expression of Reid’s which demands special consideration is his 
repeated reference to man’s “nature and constitution” as the source of the 
principles of common sense. The most natural way to interpret this reference 
—and the only way in the case of such a one as Lord Kames—is to take it 
to mean that the judgments of common sense originate the processes of the 
human organism and get their validity from this fact, coupled with the as- 
sumption of divine wisdom and purpose. I cannot deny that sometimes Reid 
seems to be thinking in the same way. When this is the case, I concede the 
argument: it puts certitude upon an irrational foundation. But there is a 
positivistic strain in Reid which was not present in others of his school. The 
notion of “causation,” for instance, he treats very cautiously, preferring to 
limit himself in the manner of Hume to describing observed connections. 
And sometimes, at least, when Reid refers the principles of our knowledge 
to our “nature and constitution,” he means simply that there is no known 
explanation. We do not know, he tells us, what connection exists between 
nerve impulses and sensation; it is the way we are constituted. Similarly, 
we do not know how a certain sensation of touch confronts the mind with 
a real-quality of things; it is the way we are constituted. I feel sure that 
from his mature philosophy Reid eliminates the Kames point of view that 
our judgments of common sense originate in organic processes. Now my 
question is, Does this silence, this acknowledgment of a lacuna—or several 
lacunae—within the psychophysical account of knowledge, this failure to 
show a continuity of process from the quality of things to the knowledge of 
them, leave Reid condemned to irrationalism even on this most favorable 
construction of his position? I suspect that, if it does, we are all involved 
in the same condemnation. My hope is that epistemology can sustain its 
claims to be independent of psychology and that the immediacy of our per- 
ception of the external world is, as Reid also hoped, self-verifying. 
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A Note on the Traditionalism of Father Ventura de Raulica 
(1792-1861 ) 


GEORGE F. J. LAMOUNTAIN, Aquinas College 


Gioacchino Ventura dei Baroni di Raulica was born at Palermo, Sicily, on 
December 8, 1792. In 1808 he entered the house of the Society of Jesus at 
Palermo, where, in due time, he became professor of rhetoric. Upon the 
suppression of the Society by Murat in 1817, Ventura joined the Theatines, 
attracted to that community because he thought it offered the best oppor- 
tunity to find his vocation as a pulpit orator. Father Ventura soon dis- 
tinguished himself as a preacher, an apologist, a journalist, and as an ex- 
ponent of the traditionalism of De Maistre, De Bonald, and Lammenais. His 
funeral oration for Pius VII (1823) quickly ran through twenty editions 
and earned for him the sobriquet il Bossuet italiano. 

Meanwhile, Father Ventura was advanced to positions of responsibility 
and prestige in his new order, becoming procurator-general in 1824 and 
superior-general in 1830 for a three-year term. The accession of Pope Pius 
IX, in 1846, seemed to herald an era of liberalism in politics, and Father 
Ventura espoused enthusiastically the cause of democracy and freedom. His 
funeral oration for O’Connell (1847) was a glorification of Italian unification 
and liberty, while his Morti di Vienna was an antiroyalist manifesto. He 
upheld the Sicilian Revolution of 1847-49, and he collaborated with 
Rosmini in projecting an Italian confederation under the presidency of the 
pope. (Incidentally, a third Italian philosopher, Gioberti, was instrumental 
in bringing this plan to nought.) 

In 1848, while Pius IX fled to Gaeta and the triumvirs proclaimed the 
Roman Republic and convoked a constituent assembly, Father Ventura de- 
clared himself for the separation of the spiritual and temporal powers and, 
as minister-plenipotentiary for Sicily, formally recognized the new republic. 

The French victory of August 6, 1849, forced Father Ventura to flee to 
France, where he remained two years at Montpellier before proceeding, in 


1“Nous avons sans doute des théologiens, 
des apologistes de la religion, des phi- 
losophes, des publicistes, des orateurs, et 
des littérateurs trés distingués; mais il n’y 
a que le Pére Ventura qui soit en méme 
temps et a lui seul tout cela” (Ventura, 
La Raison philosophique et la raison catho- 
lique, “Avertissement des éditeurs,” p. v. 
Cf. Works of Orestes A. Brownson [De- 
troit, 1883], III, 180). 

?Sources for the biographical and biblio- 


graphical data have been these: John C. 
Reville, s.j., “Ventura,” Francesco di P. 
Ragonesi, o.T., “Theatines,” and Umberto 
Benigni, “Rome” and “Sicily,” Catholic 
Encyclopedia (1912); Giuseppe De Luca, 
“Ventura,” Enciclopedia Italiana (1937); 
“Ventura,” Enciclopedia Universale Illus- 
trada Europeo-Americana (1929). 

*Excerpts translated by Veitch in Ben- 
jamin Rand, Selections from Modern 
Classical Philosophers. 
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i 1851, to Paris. There he repeated his Italian success as a preacher, coming 


to rival even the great Lacordaire. In his very first year at Paris, he de- 


' livered the famous conférences at the Madeleine, while, in 1857, he preached 


a series of Lenten sermons at the Tuileries before Emperor Napoleon III. 
On August 2, 1861, Father Gioacchino Ventura de Raulica died at Ver- 
sailles. Of him Pope Gregory XVI had once said to a Frenchman: 
No doubt we have some very distinguished theologians, apologists, phi- 
losophers, journalists, orators and litterateurs; but only in Father Ventura 
do we have all of these at once." 


Father Ventura’s Opere Complete were published in thirty-one volumes at 
Milan (1854-64); his Opere Postume appeared in Venice (1863). His 
earlier works include: La Causa dei Regolari al Tribunale del Buon Senso, 
Elogio di Pio VII, Sull Influenza del Secolo XVI, and contributions to the 
Enciclopedia Ecclesiastica. He translated the Du Pape of the Count de 
Maistre as well as De Bonald’s La Legislation primitive, and he assisted in 
the translation of Lammenais’s Essai sur lindifférence. De Jure Ecclesiastico 
was published in 1826. In 1828 appeared the famous De Methodo Philo- 
sophandi and in 1839 the apologetical treatise Bellezze della Fede. The 
conférences at the Madeleine were published (1852) as La Raison philo- 
sophique et la raison catholique. Le Pouvoir politique chrétien is the series 
of Lenten sermons of 1857. The later works include: La Tradizione e Semi- 
Pelagiani della Philosophia, Saggio sull’Origine dell’Idee, and Philosophie 
chrétienne (1861). Father Ventura’s Discorso Funebre pei Morti di Vienna 
was placed on the Index by a decree of May 30, 1849.’ 


II 


It was in vain that René Descartes had written in the very first part of 
his Discourse on Method that his purpose was not 

. . . to teach the method which each ought to follow for the right con- 

duct of his own reason, but solely to describe the way in which I have 

endeavored to conduct my own. . . . this tract is put forth merely as a 

history, or . . . as a tale, in which, amid some examples worthy of 

imitation, there will be found, perhaps, as many more which it were ad- 

visable not to follow. I hope it will prove helpful to some without being 

hurtful to any.® 

Many had followed him into the methodical doubt, but few had succeeded 
any better than he in resolving satisfactorily the initial skepticism. General 
agnosticism, empiricism, and subjectivism came to be the philosophical 
fashion. At that turn in the history of thought, says Father Kleutgen, 
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_. . there appeared some who sought to give to philosophy a new 
direction, away from that into which Descartes had steered it. These 
men, convinced that it is impossible, by rigorous demonstrations of rea- 
son, to establish the certitude of those very truths for the acceptance of 
which the moral conscience calls so insistently, simply denied that. such 
was the task incumbent upon philosophy. Philosophy, they said, has not 
to search for truth as if it were unknown, nor to demonstrate it as if it 
were uncertain; it has rather to receive and to strive to comprehend a 
truth transmitted to it. What the Scholastics had said of theology—name- 
ly, that it receives the truths of faith by revelation, compares them with 
one another, and considers their object, and, far from seeking to demon- 
strate these truths themselves, uses them as premises for the deduction of 
further truths—these philosophers applied to their science, arguing that 
the truths of the natural order are likewise received by a sort of faith and 
that philosophy should make of these the object of its study, just as 
theology does the truths of Revelation.* 


ae |, s’élevérent des hommes qui cher- 
chaient a donner a la philosophie une 
direction nouvelle, opposée a celle qu’elle 
avait recue de Descartes. Persuadés qu'il 
est impossible d’établir, par des démon- 
strations rigoureuses et rationnelles, la cer- 
titude des vérités dont la conscience morale 
exige si énergiquement l’acceptation, ils 
niaient que telle soit la tache qui incombe 
a la philosophie. La philosophie, disaient- 
ils, n’a pas A rechercher la vérité comme 
si elle était inconnue, ni a la démontrer 
comme si elle était incertaine; il s’agit 
plutét pour elle d’accepter et de chercher 
de comprendre la vérité transmise. Ce que 
les scholastiques disaient de la théologie, 4 
savoir que, recevant les vérités de foi de 
la révélation, elle les compare les unes 
avec les autres, en examine l’objet, et, sans 
vouloir les démontrer elles-memes, s’en 
sert comme des principes pour en déduire 
d’autres vérités; ces philosophes l’appli- 
quaient a la science quils cultivaient, 
soutenant que les vérités de Yordre naturel 
sont également acceptées par une certaine 
foi et que la philosophie doit en faire 
Pobjet de ses études comme la théologie 
s’occupe des vérités révélées” (Joseph 
Kleutgen, s.j., La Philosophie scholastique 
exposée et defendue, tr. into French by 
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Constant Sierp [Paris, 1868], III, 454). 
Father Kleutgen is concerned with Ven- 
tura, inter alios, throughout the third dis- 
sertation of the volume cited (pp. 432- 
555). 

5« . , sic enim catholicus theologus non 
ille quidem ab absoluto dubio sed a fide 
earum veritatum, quas universa tuetur 
Ecclesia, disquisitionum suarum_ sumit 
initia; ita porro nisi philosophus in scep- 
ticismum labi velit, non a dubio, sed a 
fide eorum, quae de Deo et de animis uni- 
versum humanum genus tenet semperque 
tenuit, incipiat necesse est” (Ventura, De 
Methodo Philosophandi, diss. prael., 62, p. 
100; quoted in Kleutgen, La Philosophie 
scholastique, pp. 457-58). 

®Orestes A. Brownson, “Philosophy and 
Catholicity,” Works, III, 168. 

"Ibid. 

8Cf. Ventura, La Raison philosophique, 
p. 5; also Brownson, “Philosophy and 
Catholicity,” p. 185. 

*Ventura, La Raison philosophique, p. 
21; cf. Brownson, “Philosophy and Catho- 
licity,” p. 192. Father Kleutgen assails 
Ventura’s position that never, at any time, 
did the pagans lose the primitive revelation 
on the nature of God completely (La 
Philosophie scholastique, pp. 532-33). 
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Father Ventura di Raulica, the translator of De Maistre and De Bonald, 
and the friend and unsuccessful counselor of Lammenais, was one of those 
who believed that the philosopher ought to emulate the theologian by be- 
ginning his investigation with an act of faith, methodological as well as real. 
He wrote in 1828: 


. . . just as the Catholic theologian certainly does not begin his inquiries 
in absolute doubt, but in faith, as regards those truths which the universal 
Church preserves; so, unless the philosopher is content to slip into 
skepticism, he too must start out, not from doubt, but in faith as to those 
things which the whole human race holds, and ever has held, concernin 
God and souls.* ; 


This mind in the philosopher Father Ventura calls the raison catholique, 
“human reason operating with principles originally supplied it by direct 
revelation from God, in submission to those principles, and for their pres- 
ervation, development, and realization in the conduct of life, intellectual 
and moral.”* The contrary mental habit, the philosophical reason, “so called 
by the author, because it pretends to be philosophical without being so, 
is human reason proclaiming its own sufficiency, operating without accepting 
any aid from revelation, and refusing to recognize any truth which it has 
not by its own unassisted efforts found out and established .. .”” This 
raison philosophique had its ultimate roots in the anthropological fables of 
classical mythology, those tales of the poets that corrupted whatever re- 
mained of the primeval revelation in the Garden. This corruption of the 
revelation was followed by the affirmation of the supremacy of the individual 
reason, by Plato, for example, and by Cicero.* But the remembrance of the 
original truth never completely disappeared in the advanced ages of pagan- 
ism, says Father Ventura, so that the early Christian apologists—Irenaeus, 
Tertullian, Minucius Felix, Arnobius, St. Augustine—could argue from the 
fact that “the human race, even after the fall into idolatry, preserved the 
idea of one only God, Master and Governor of heaven and earth.”® 

This early triumph of the raison philosophique ended when the introduc- 
tion of Christianity brought about the flowering of the raison catholique. 
The principal characteristic of the latter is that it is demonstrative rather 
than inquisitive: it seeks, not to know the first principles of all reasoning 
(for which it is dependent upon revelation witnessed by the universal assent 
of mankind), but, receiving the first principles upon faith, to deduce from 
them their consequents. Subjectively, the raison catholique satisfied the two- 
fold need of men to believe and to reason (le besoin de croire et celui de 
raisonner). Historically the greatest exponents of the raison catholique were 
St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas; its greatest era was the medieval, 
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when the foundations were laid for Christian science, literature, art, and 


civilization, and when 


. . . Christian genius, inspired by faith, made the three great discoveries 
which changed the face of the earth: gunpowder, wherewith to rule the 
land; the mariner’s compass, by which to rule the sea; and the printing 
press to direct and develop understanding.*° 

This reign of the raison catholique was terminated by a resurgence of the 


10 Je génie chétien, inspiré par la 
foi, a fait les trois grandes découvertes qui 
ont changé la face du monde: Ja poudre 
& feu pour dominer la terre, la boussole 
pour dominer Ja mer, et la presse pour 
dominer et développer J’intelligence.” This 
peculiar passage occurs in La Raison phi- 
losophique, p. 131. 

14A summary of Ventura’s history of 
philosophy will be found in the first three 
conférences in La Raison philosophique, 
pp. 1-235, and a fairly good topical outline 
of this prolix presentation will be found 
in the “Table analytique,” pp. 523-30. 

12“Nous pouvons ramener ce systéme a 
deux propositions. La premiére: ‘Comme 
dans la théologie toute certitude repose sur 
la nouvelle révélation . . . et sur l’autorité 
de l’Fglise, ainsi toute certitude repose en 
philosophie sur la révélation primitive et 
sur Vautorité du genre humain.’ La 
seconde: ‘Comme le théologie procéde des 
propositions pour lesquelles elle peut in- 
voquer le témoignage de lfglise uni- 
verselle, et ne cherche pas a les démontrer 
d@abord, ainsi la philosophie doit partir des 
vérités que le sens commun des hommes 
admet, pour s’en servir comme des prin- 
cipes, et elle ne doit pas s’attacher a les 
rendre d’abord certaines par une démon- 
stration de la raison’” (Kleutgen, La Phi- 
losophie scholastique, pp. 463-64). 

18See n. 5. 

“For example: “Ainsi, la raison re- 
ligieuse des anciens temps, des premiers 
philosophes chez les Hébreux et chez les 
premiers peuples de l’Orient, s’appuyant 
sur ce fait si certain, si éclatant, si mag- 
nifique; ne marchant qu’a la lumiére de 
cette tradition primitive, de cette foi uni- 
verselle de ’humanité . . .” (p., 36). 

*8*T.a philosophie démonstrative . . F 
n’est au fond que la raison de Yhomme 
acceptant le frein, reconnaissant les lois, 
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respectant l’autorité de la religion et de 
tout ce que saint Thomas appelle les con- 
ceptions de l’esprit communes a tous les 
hommes . . . C’est la raison qui aime a se 
soumettre a Dieu, a dépendre de Dieu, et 
a ne faire usage de sa liberté que dans les 
limites que Dieu lui a tracées, sachant 
bien que, ainsi qu’il est dit dans les Livres 
saints, Dieu est l’auteur, le Seigneur de 
toutes les sciences, et que toute pensée de 
Vhomme ne doit relever que de Dieu et ne 
se diriger qu’& Dieu: Deus scientiarum 
Dominus est” (pp. 114-15). Cf. the 
quotation given in Brownson, “Philosophy 
and Catholicity,” p. 185, and the latter’s 
strange opinion that only an “‘ill-natured” 
critic would “cavil” at Father Ventura’s 
use of Romans 12:1 (“Obsecro ... ut 
exhibeatis corpora vestra hostiam viventem 
sanctam, Deo placentem, rationabile ob- 
sequium vestrum”) by quoting only the 
last three words. Note also that Ventura 
admits a certain proper field for “inquisi- 
tion”: “, . . minime vero omnem subal- 
ternarum veritatum inquisitionem impro- 
bamus” (quoted by Kleutgen, La Phi- 
losophie scholastique, p. 472; locus in 
Ventura not given). Kleutgen rightly points 
out that this immediately raises a problem 
as to the criterion by which basic and 
subaltern truths are to be distinguished. 

16De Methodo Philosophandi, No. 166, 
p. 376; quoted in Kleutgen, La Philosophie 
scholastique, p. 551; cf. La Raison phi- 
losophique, pp. 38-47, where St. Thomas 
is quoted and commented upon at some 
length as supporting Ventura’s position. 
Note also Father Kleutgen’s refutation of 
Ventura’s appeal to Aquinas and especial- 
ly his rebuke to Ventura for having per- 
sisted in declaring St. Thomas conformable 
with Lammenais after the condemnation of 
the latter (La Philosophie scholastique, pp. 
551 ff.). 


philosophical reason. The latter, like all inquisitive systems of philosophy, 
ran through four phases: (1) separation from religious dogma (the result of 
the Protestant Revolution of the sixteenth century); (2) discussion, charac- 
terized by arrogance and divisiveness (producing, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the philosophical systems of Descartes, Bacon, and Leibnitz); (3) 
negation, the attitude of general skepticism of the eighteenth century; and 
(4) deception as to its origin, aims, and results (the mark of the inquisitive 
philosophy in the nineteenth century) .** 

The systematic raison catholique which Father Ventura would oppose 
to the dominant philosophical reason can, according to Father Kleutgen, be 
reduced to two basic principles: (a) that philosophical certitude reposes 
upon divine revelation certified by the universal assent of the race and (b) 
that the true aim of philosophy is to accept and explicate the principles 
derived from human tradition and not to undertake their demonstration.” 

Father Ventura’s adherence to the first principle above has already been 
shown by the quotation of his statement that “unless the philosopher is 
content to slip into skepticism, he . . . must start out, not from doubt, but 
in faith as to those things which the whole human race holds, and ever has 
held, concerning God and souls;”** and the whole of his first conférence in 
La Raison philosophique is devoted to showing that the universal assent of 
the race is the effect of a primitive revelation.** His position on the second 
basic principle resolved by Father Kleutgen is revealed by the following 
passage in La Raison philosophique: 

Demonstrative philosophy . . . is basically only human reason accepting 

the limits, recognizing the laws, and respecting the authority of religion 

and of what Saint Thomas calls those mental attitudes common to all 
men. . . . It is reason delighting to subject itself to God, to depend on 

God, and to employ its freedom only within those bounds which God has 

set, well knowing that, as Scripture says, God is the Author and the Lord 

of all the sciences and that man’s every thought must come from God and 
be directed to God: Deus scientiarum Dominus est; ipsi praeparantur 

cogitationes (I Kings 2:5).** 

Father Ventura is certain that in this he is following the fathers of the 
Church and even St. Thomas Aquinas. Indeed, he calls Lammenais’s doc- 
trine “on the necessity of authority for the certain apprehension of truth” 
an amplissimam paraphrasin and doctissimum commentarium on the fourth 
chapter of the first book of the Summa contra Gentiles.** 

Father Ventura’s raison catholique is open to many objections. Even 
Orestes Brownson, who betrays a general agreement with Ventura, makes 
the following observation: 
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_ while the truth in either order is revealed, and never could have 
been found out by the human reason operating by itself alone, we must 
beware of confounding the truth of the one order with that of the other, 
or of maintaining that the truths of the intelligible order are held only 
on the authority of the revelation. On this point the illustrious author is 
not so clear and precise as we could wish, and he even at times seems to 
favor the notion, that the principles or first truths of natural science are 
held only on the authority of faith, and are not, even when revealed, 
evident per se to natural reason. . . . We are far enough from charging 
this error upon Father Ventura, but we are obliged to say that, as far as 
we have seen, he does not take sufficient pains to guard his readers or 
hearers against it.*” 

Father Kleutgen attacks the system from many points: he rejects the idea 
that universal assent can be the ultimate motive or rule of certitude; he 
protests the distortion of St. Thomas’s doctrine on the necessity of revelation 
to fit Father Ventura’s radically different thought; he denies that Ventura 
proves an unbroken tradition commanding universal assent historically de 
Deo et de animis; and he disproves the contention that the raison catholique 
is analogous to Catholic theological investigation, as Father Ventura asserts.*® 

It is not a little difficult to see how Father Ventura could accommodate 
easily the last two of the six propositions which Bautain was required to 
sign in the presence of the archbishop of Paris.*® Moreover, the Encyclical 
Qui Pluribus of Pius IX seems to contradict his conception of the role of 
reason in theology.” 


17™“Philosophy and Catholicity,” p. 190. remansit tamen in ea sat claritatis et vir- 
18Father Kleutgen discusses the claim  tutis, ut ducat nos cum certitudine ad 


that theology is purely “demonstrative,” (cognoscendam) existentiam Dei.. .” 
never “inquisitive” (La Philosophie catho- (Denzinger: Enchiridion Symbolorum 
lique, pp. 465 ff.). [1937], Nos. 1615-16; cf. the similar 


795. Quoad has quaestiones varias ratio _ propositions signed by Augustine Bonnetty 
fidem praecedit debetque ad eam nos con-__ibid., Nos. 1649-52). 
ducere. 6. Quamvis debilis et obscura 20Ibid., No. 1635. 
reddita sit ratio per peccatum originale, 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


LEONARD A. WATERS, S.J., Saint Stanislaus Seminary 


The Verbal Icon: Studies in the Meaning of Poetry. By W. K. Wimsatt, 
Jr. With Two Preliminary Essays Written in Collaboration with 
Monroe C., Beardsley. Univ. of Kentucky Press, 1954. Pp. xviii ++ 
299. $4.00. 


Mr. Wimsatt as an aesthetician is a realist in the best Aristotelian dualist 
tradition, with a wide knowledge of the classical and medieval sources in 
rhetoric. He is, likewise, an academic scholar and critic with an assured 
pre-eminence, and at the same time he has been willing to accept and 
explore the techniques of “explication” and to apply to literature whatever 
modern semantics and psychology have disclosed about the writing process. 
His position among American critics is, consequently, almost uniquely ad- 
vantageous for the expression of the Christian-Aristotelian tradition in 
literary criticism. 

His critical essays of the last fifteen years are here gathered into a 
roughly-organized whole and. allow us a focused view of the quiet and 
hitherto scattered work he has done. 

The Verbal Icon, once its significance is made clear, is the correct title 
for this book. Mr. Wimsatt is, through it, insisting upon the perception of 
a word in literature (and indeed in all usage) in its full physical and in- 
tentional reality. “The verbal image which most fully realizes its verbal 
capacities is that which is not merely a bright picture (in the usual modern 
meaning of the term image) but also an interpretation of reality in its 
metaphoric and symbolic dimensions. Thus: The Verbal Image” (p. 1). 
This Janus-faced definition is fully explored and justified in the best of these 
essays. 

It becomes, in fact, the constant expression of a solid dualism. “Poetic 
structure is always a fusion of ideas with material, a statement in which 
the solidity of symbol and the sensory verbal qualities are somehow not 
washed out by the abstraction. For this effect the iconic or directly imitative 
powers of language are important .. .” (p. 115). “Poetry is not an affair 
of pure ideas. . . . Poetry is both sense and sound, and not by parallel or 
addition but by a kind of union—which may be heard in onomatopoeia and 
expressive rhythm and in various modes of suggestion, extension, and secret 
verbal functioning” (p. 182). These snatches, together with the rather 
extended credo on pages 48-49, leave the Aristotelian position of the author 
clear and clearly symbolized in the title. 

Under the impact of semanticists, all of them more or less radically 
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monistic in their view of reality, Mr. Wimsatt is more than willing, even 
anxious, to assert all of the physical or strictly “aesthetic” qualities of lan- 
guage. Thus, in all the essays of the third part of this book we have some 
fresh and carefully integrated thought on rhyme, on rhetorical devices (such 
as the pun, simile and metaphor, onomatopoeia, symbol) and some shrewd 
handling of new critical terms like “vehicle,” “texture,” and “intension” to 
exploit every advantage of linguistic study in throwing light on the structure 
of poetry and the mastery of language displayed by every great poet. 

But Professor Wimsatt does not thereby become a semanticist. His verbal 
icon is as powerfully denotative, or intentional, or abstractive as it is a 
symbol or sensible icon. This is the powerful fulcrum on which Mr. Wimsatt’s 
criticism turns. It is the source of the whole group of essays in the second 
part of the present book, and it applies the doctrine of the icon to the most 
difficult problems in criticism. In “The Concrete Universal” we have the 
best essay in the collection; and “The Substantive Level,” “The Structure 
of Romantic Nature Imagery,” and the final essay of the book, “Poetry and 
Christian Thinking,” are admirable applications of his basic view of the 
word to very knotty critical problems. The following paragraph from “The 
Concrete Universal” is the theme of the whole book: 


Rhetorical analysis of poetry has always tended to separate from evalua- 
tion, technique from worth. The structure of poems as concrete and 
universal is the principle by which the critic can try to keep the two 
together. If it be granted that the “subject matter” of poetry is in a broad 
sense the moral realm, human actions as good or bad, with all their 
associated feelings, all the thought and imagination that goes with hap- 
piness and suffering . . . then the rhetorical structure of the concrete 
universal, the complexity and unity of the poem, is also its value. Com- 
plexity of form is sophistication of content. The unity and maturity of 
good poems are two sides of the same thing. The kind of unity which we 
look for and find in poetry is attained only through a degree of complexity 

in design which itself involves maturity and richness (p. 82). 

By way of criticism it should be noted that Mr. Wimsatt does not seem 
consistently aware of the metaphysical depth of his own position. The 
unity within the poem, the unity of reality in which both poem and nature 
exist, and the harmony in creation in which truth, morality, and art exist 
are occasionally confused in important contexts. Thus, he seems to allow 
(p. 35) that there can be “fine poems” about nothing; he is willing to 
“say frankly” that a poem may be a great poem and yet be an immoral 
one. (He offers Antony and Cleopatra as an example!) And he seems at 
times to dally with a kind of idealism and suggests that rhetoric and poetry: 
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are not really in contact with reality (pp. 217 and xvii). I must emphasize 
that these few spots are puzzling chiefly because they break in upon a 
_ very consistent realism. 

Finally, feeling as I do that the theme of Mr. Wimsatt’s book is the 
verbal icon and its metaphysical implications, I believe that a totally wrong 
emphasis has been given by the arrangement of the essays. The whole first 
section, including the introduction, is polemic and suggests that the problem 
to be discussed is the sterile and invidious question of the exact function 
of the literary critic. The summary condemnation of large numbers of 
critics as addicted to the “intentional fallacy” or the “affective fallacy” can- 
not but be resented. Moreover, the volume does not carry out a sustained 
attack on these schools (the romantic is, for example, given an honorable 
and most sympathetic treatment in “The Structure of Romantic Nature 
Imagery”). And Mr. Wimsatt’s principles are really broad enough to ac- 
commodate the best in either school, leaving those critics who are interested 
only in the personal affairs of the man who happens to be a poet (intentional 
fallacy) and those critics who are interested only in the frisson that results 
from poetry (affective fallacy) to find their errors in the synthesis of poet, 
poem, and audience which Mr. Wimsatt embraces. 

Perhaps it will not be facetious to say the The Verbal Icon is a fair title 
for this book from another angle. Mr. Wimsatt’s style is everywhere 
difficult and often the difficulty comes from a proclivity to say things like 
“the verbal icon” when “word” would do as well. A certain density and 
gnomic flavor seem to be deliberately cultivated. Fowler’s “elegant varia- 
tion,” upon which Mr. Wimsatt has such an illuminating essay, did not die 
with the nineteenth century. Rather, under the aegis of science—and seman- 
ticism—it shelters a snobbery of expression which is peculiarly that of our 
modern highpriesthood of “the learned.” Mr. Wimsatt is a man very far 
removed from such snobbery, and his involved style is to be regretted chiefly 
because it will hinder wider acceptance of a critic with a very great work 
to do in American criticism. 
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NOTES ON FOREIGN BOOKS 


Anthologie philosophique de Antonio Rosmini. Introd. By Régis Joli- 
vet. Paris: E. Vitte, 1954. Pp. 309. Paper, 2400 fr. 


This anthology is a particularly useful one. The texts have been grouped 
systematically, those pertaining to the theory of knowledge (pp. 107-90), psy- 
chology and anthropology (pp. 195-299), and theosophy (pp. 303-68) by G. 
Rossi, and morality (pp. 369-499) by M. F. Sciacca. 

The introduction by Régis Jolivet (pp. 7-53) first examines the notion of philo- 
sophical system as held by Rosmini, then considers its relations to tradition; after 
that he examines the idea of being, the ideal, the existence of God; then he com- 
pares Rosmini to Aquinas and Kant. There is also a biographical notice (pp. 54- 
74) by Giovanni Pusineri, and bibliographical notes (pp. 75-89) by Dante 
Morando. Translations from the Italian are due to Dom Lucien David and Dom 
Lucien Chambat. 


Aristotle in the West. By Fernand Van Steenberghen. Trans. by 
Leonard Johnston. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. 244. 100 fr. b. 


This work is a translation of Aristote en Occident (1946) brought up to date by 
the author himself in the light of recent publications (as late as 1954) and com- 
pleted by three chapters, one on the origins of Aristotelianism at Oxford, a second 
on the career of Siger of Brabant, and a third on the condemnations of 1277. 

The main theses of the author are the following. Prior to St. Thomas and par- 
ticularly to the condemnations of 1277 there did not exist distinctively different 
philosophical schools. More exactly, the distinction between Augustinianism and 
Aristotelianism in philosophy did not exist before that time. The earlier movement 
should be called “eclectic Aristotelianism,” which has a more or less strongly 
Platonic and even neo-Platonic color. There is no Latin Averroism but only a 
“heterodox Aristotelianism.” Prior to St. Albert the Great, there was no “scientific 
philosophy” among Western Christians but only a theology making use of isolated 
philosophical propositions. In this sense, the author claims that De Wulf’s view 
of a “common Scholastic philosophy in the Middle Ages” is more adequate than 
the views of those who have opposed him, notably M. Gilson and Father Man- 
donnet. 

No doubt, many of the author’s views are well grounded. His view, for example, 
that there are no Latins who depended exclusively on Averroes is correct. Like- 
wise, his view of the gradual emergence of philosophy as a distinct discipline has 


much to commend it. And many of his detailed historical investigations constitute 
definitive achievements. 
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_ Nevertheless, not all the theses can be considered as established. St. Bonaven- 
ture’s view of “nature” is non-Aristotelian and Augustinian in a nontheological 
sense; St. Albert the Great’s view of the union of soul and body is Dionysian in a 
similarly nontheological sense. Further detailed investigations on these and 
similar points will have to be made before the final word is spoken on the inter- 
pretation of medieval philosophy. 


Le “Credo” de Jean Rostand. Réponses et critiques. By Ernest Huant. 
Tournai: Desclée et cie., 1955. Pp. 102. Paper. 


M. Jean Rostand issued a “Credo” which was a short summary of the modern 
naturalist’s agnosticism and relativism, with a strong coloring of biological views. 
The author of this reply is himself a biologist. He considers briefly the sort of 
“actualism” which Rostand held, then takes up a series of points of biologically 
orientated materialism: sensism, evolution, denial or finality, ontogenesis, the origin 
of life. Then he considers the relation between thought and awareness, liberty and 
immortality, and the thought of life as an adventure. 


De Ente et Essentia. By Saint Thomas Aquinas. Ed. in Latin and 
Japanese by Vincentio M. Pouliot, o.P., and Akio Kusaka. Kyoto: 
Institutum Sancti Thomae Aquinatis, 1955. Pp. 101. 


Carefully translated and annotated texts and translations are a basic necessity 
for the development of an indigenous school of philosophy, and the young Institute 
of St. Thomas is to be congratulated in beginning what must be in its case a work 
of more than ordinary difficulty. 

There is an excellent brief introduction (pp. x-xvi) in French by Father Pouliot, 
drawing on the resources of the best scholarship. 


Du Mythe 4a la religion. By Raymond Hostie. “Etudes Carmélitaines.” 
Bruges: Desclée de Brouwer, 1955. Pp. 232. Paper, 120 fr. b. 


This study of the psychology of C. G. Jung by a prominent theologian has 
previously appeared in Dutch. In the first part, the author presents the work of 
Jung historically and textually on the basic method of analytical psychology, the 
basic ideas of that psychology (libido, imago and symbol, the archetypes, in- 
dividuation), and the effort of synthesis or rather compromise. In the second part, 
he continues the exposition but joins it to a criticism of Jung’s psychology of 
religion, the relation between psychotherapy and spiritual direction, and psychology 
and dogma. 

As far as this work goes, it is the most balanced and delicately nuanced study 
of Jung yet written by a Catholic—it avoids both the exaggerated praise of some 
and the intemperate attacks of others. Yet there is still a basic defect. The author 
recognizes that Jung himself lacks a clear idea of the nature of metaphysical and 
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religious knowledge; it must be added that the author does not have an altogether | 
adequate idea of the nature of scientific knowledge. 


Geschichte der Philosophie. III and IV: Die griechische Philosophie, - 
dritter and vierter Teil. By Wilhelm Capelle. “Sammlung Géschen, 
Bande 859, 863.” Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1954, Vol. III, 
pp. 128; Vol. IV, pp. 131. Paper, each pM 2.40. 


These two volumes complete the history of Greek philosophy by W. Capelle. 
Volume III covers the period from the death of Plato to the old Stoicism; Volume 
IV, from old Stoicism to the first century B.c. Though brief, these two volumes 
are remarkable for completeness and accuracy. 


Gnosis und spitantiker Geist. Teil I: Die mythologische Gnosis; Teil 
II, 1: Von der Mythologie zur mystischen Philosophie, By Hans » 
Jonas. Gottingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1954. Vol. I, pp. xvi 
+ 375. Vol. II, I, pp. xv + 223. Paper, pm 28; pm 18. 


Vol. I of this work appeared in 1934 and the present edition is a corrected re- 
print. Vol. II, 1, appears for the first time and is intended to be completed by a 
second part which will also contain the indices to both volumes. 

The author tells us that his method and interest in this work are philosophical 
but that the matter pertains rather to history and historical theology. Indeed, even 
in the “philosophical” method there is more of a kind of theologizing than of 
philosophy—the author follows his former teacher, Bultmann, rather closely. 
Hence, the proper evaluation of this work, when it shali be completed, is to be ex- 
pected from a philosophical theologian. 


Grace and Original Justice according to St. Thomas. By William A. 
Van Roo, s.j. “Analecta Gregoriana, vol. LXXV.” Rome: Gre- 
gorian Univ. Press, 1955. Pp. 211. Paper. 


Though this is explicitly a theological thesis, there are a number of sections with 
very significant philosophical import. In part three, the author deals with formal 
and efficient causality (pp. 155-64) and with charity as the form of the virtues 
(pp. 165-74). In this study of St. Thomas’s doctrine on powers, habits, and 
acts, and their various causal interrelations. the author has done a much more 
complete and adequate job than any previous investigation. 


Grande Antologia Filosofica. Directed by Umberto Antonio Padovani, 
with the help of Andrea Mario Moschetti. Milan: Marzorati, 1954 
ff. Vol. I, pp. Ixxi + 803; Vol. II, pp. xiv + 926; Vol. II, pp. Ixix 
+ 619; Vol. IV, pp. xiv + 621-1753; Vol. V, pp. xiv + 1329. 
The plan of this ambitious series includes fifteen volumes, divided into eight 


parts. The last volume is to be an index of names and doctrines. 
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Each part is preceded by a general introductory study and bibliography devoted 
to the period as a whole; within each part, there are similar introductions to the 
major philosophers or to movements. Then come fairly extensive readings in 
Italian translation. When selections are made from major writings, the selections 
are joined by brief summaries so that the reader can obtain a general view of the 
whole work as well as a particular knowledge of the given texts. 

The first two volumes make up Part I, classical thought. The general introduc- 
tion to Greek thought is by U. A. Padovani and the general bibliography by 
A. M. Moschetti. The other authors and their subjects are as follows: Emilio 
Bodrero and A. M. Moschetti, the pre-Sophists (introd., 1-38; text, 39-83); Mario 
Untersteiner, the Sophists (introd., 85-106; texts, 107-39); Giovanni M. Bertin, 
Socrates and the minor Socratic schools (introd., 141-74; texts, 175-221); Luigi 
Stefanini, Plato (introd., 223-37; texts, 238-321, with some editorial matter inter- 
spersed); Carlo Giacon, s.j., Aristotle (introd., 323-47; texts, 348-436); Marino 
Gentile, Stoicism (introd., 437-52; texts, 453-81); Enzo Paci, Epicureanism (in- 
trod., 483-95; texts, 496-508); Mario del Pra, Greek skepticism (introd., 509-30; 
texts, 531-72); Felice Battaglia, Roman philosophy (introd., 573-86; texts, 587- 
654); Giuseppe Faggin, Neoplatonism and its precursors (introd., 655-86; par- 
ticular introds. and texts, 687-803). 

In the second volume, Gaetano C. Braga has done a study on religion in 
classical thought (introd., 5-45; texts, 46-143); Carlo Mazzantini, aesthetics in 
pre-Christian times (introd., 145-49; particular introds. and texts, 149-243; con- 
clusion, 244-46); Carlo Diano, the concept of the history of philosophy in the 
Greeks (introd., 247-351; texts, 352-404); Francesco Albérgamo, science in an- 
tiquity (introd., 405-26; texts, 427-75); Giuseppe F. D’Arcais, education in 
classical thought {introd., 477-81; particular introds. and texts, 482-607); Bruno 
Brunelli, political and juridical thought in Hellenism (introd., 609-42; texts, 643- 
724); Biondo Biondi, political and. juridical thought in Rome (introd., 725-57; 
texts, 758-822); Gino Barbieri, economics in antiquity (introd., 823-26; particular 
introds. and texts, 827-926). 

Parts If (Vols. III-V) has a general introduction to Christian thought by U. A. 
Padovani (III, xiii-xx) and a general bibliography by A. M. Moschetti (xxi-lxix). 
Volume III continues thus: Paolo Dezza, s.j., the philosophy of Christianity (in? 
trod., 1-12; texts, 13-95); Emanuele Rapisarda, early Patristic thought (introd., 
97-104; particular introds. and texts, 104-81); Agostino Faggiotto, major early 
heresies (introd., 183-97; particular introds. and texts, 198-251); Michele F. 
Sciacca, St. Augustine (introd., 253-78; texts, 279-357); Maria T. Antonelli, post- 
Augustinian Patristic thought (introd., 359-406; texts, 407-48); Roberto Paribeni 
and Antonio Quacgqarelli, pagan-Christian controversies (introds., 449-59, 533-43; 
texts, 460-532, 544-619). 

Volume IV continues the material of Volume III and so is appropriately con- 
tinuously paginated. Sofia Vanni Rovighi has written on early Scholasticism, from 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries (introd., 621-32; particular introds. and texts, 
633-821); Renato Lazzarini, St. Bonaventure (introd., 823-48; texts, 849-82); 
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Gugliolmo C. Ulloa, St. Thomas Aquinas (introd., 883-914; texts, 915-1046); 
Goffredo Quadri, medieval Arabic and Hebrew philosophy (introd., 1047-54; 
particular introds. and texts, 1055-1147); Bruno Nardi, Dante (introd. and texts, 
1049-1251; biblio., 1052-54); Carlo Balic, o.F.M., and Efrem Bettoni, 0.F.M., post- 
Thomistic Scholasticism (introd., 1055-1266; particular introds. and texts, 1267- 
1476); Giulio Bonafede, medieval mysticism (introd., 1477-91; texts, 1492-1598); 
Ilarino da Milano, medieval heresies (introd., 1599-1624; texts, 1625-89); Mario 
Petroncelli, the great monastic rules (introd., 1691-1715; texts, 1716-53). 

Volume V contains studies whose authors and subjects are as follows: Giovanni 
Di Napoli, the relation between philosophy and theology (introd., 1-70; texts, 
71-149); Rocco Montano, aesthetics (introd., 150-205; texts, 207-310); Cornelio 
Fabro, the philosophy of history (introd., 311-66; texts, 367-503); Giovanni Di 
Napoli, medieval science (introd., 505-32; texts, 533-87); Giuseppe F. D’Arcais, 
educational theory (introd., 589-94; particular introds. and texts, 595-711); Paolo 
Brezzi, christian political theory (introd., 713-25, 797-802; particular introds. and 
texts, 726-96, 803-921); Goffredo Quadri, juridical philosophy (introd., 924-32; 
particular introds. and texts, 933-1088); Gino Barbieri, Christian economic theory 
(introd., 1089-99; particular introds. and texts, 1100-1329). 


In Aristotelis Libros Peri Hermeneias et Posteriorum Analyticorum 
Expositio. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Ed. by Raymund M. Spiazzi, 
o.p. Turin-Rome: Marietti, 1955. Pp. xviii +- 439. Paper. 


This edition contains the Leonine text, without the critical apparatus. The 
present editor has kept the Leonine subdivisions and numberings, as well as adding 
the continuous numbering of the paragraphs. He has also added synopses of each 
lectio and given some explanatory footnotes and references to other works of St. 
Thomas. 

The introduction of the editor briefly shows the relation of the logical com- 
mentaries to the other works, gives the chronology and similar information, and 
presents a brief summary of the doctrine contained in them. 


In Librum de Causis Expositio. By St. Thomas Aquinas. Ed. by Ces- 
laus Pera, o.p.; historical introduction by Pietro Caramello and 
doctrinal introduction by Carolo Mazzantini. Turin-Rome: Mari- 
etti, 1955. Pp. lviii +- 173. Paper. 


The text of the Liber de Causis, as the editor notes (p. lili), is the one com- 
monly used in the editions of St. Thomas but with the corrections proposed by 
Robert Steele in his edition of Roger Bacon. The text of St. Thomas’s Commentary 
is the same, with attention paid to the article of C. Vansteenkiste (Etudes et 
Recherches, cahier VIII [1952], 171-91) and with the inclusion in the notes of 


some readings “alicuius momenti” from the edition of H.-D. Saffrey, o.p. (Fribourg 
1954). 
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The introductions will be very helpful to beginning students and are of great 
help in the indication of sources for further study of the origins, meaning, and 
value of the Liber itself. 


In Octo Libros Physicorum Aristotelis Expositio. By St. Thomas 
Aquinas. Ed. by P. M. Maggiolo, o.p. Turin-Rome: Marietti, 1954. 
Pp. xi + 663. Paper. 


This edition contains the Leonine text of both the text of Aristotle and of St. 
Thomas. The Leonine subdivisions of the lectiones are given in brackets, and 
there is also a continuous numeration of the paragraphs. A synoptic outline is 
given before each lectio, and the Leonine summaries are given at the end of the 
commentary. There is a short, useful introduction. 


L’Intentionnel selon saint Thomas. By André Hayen, s.j., with a pref- 
ace by Joseph Maréchal, s.y. 2d ed.; Paris: Desclée de Brouwer, 
1954. Pp. 286. Paper, 195 fr. b. 


This second edition differs in some important details from the first, though the 
author tells us that there are only modifications of detail. In the foreword to the 
second edition, he replies to some critical reviews, especially those of L. B. Geiger, 
o.p., J. H. Nicolas, o.p., and J. Cottiaux; he informs us that to do justice to his 
present views he would have to write another book (which he also promises to do). 
Some of the major changes concern analogy, the intentionality of the medium, 
and the use of some Thomistic terms pertaining to intellect. In fact, through 
modifications of detail, the new foreword, and added footnotes and references, the 
book meets many of the criticisms levied against it. 

The present study of analogy is especially important, with its careful examina- 
tion of the standard explanations of proportionality, and its restoring of the notion 
of participation. 

The new edition has the added convenience of including in brackets the 
pagination of the first edition. 


Introduccion a la Filosofia. By Manuel Gonzalo Casas. Argentina: 
Universidad Nacional de Tucuman, 1954. Pp. 356. Paper. 


This textbook is intended to be used for a course in the introduction to 
philosophy. It begins with a history of the meanings of the term philosophy. Then 
it examines the origin of knowledge, the relation between philosophy and common 
sense, science, and theology. Then come the themes of philosophy: knowledge, 
culture, realism, with a word on St. Thomas. Abstraction and conceptualization 
come in for discussion. Then follow chapters on the branches of philosophy, then 
a series of chapters on modern existentialists and phenomenologists. The last 
chapter is a bio-bibliography of all the important philosophers of Argentina. 
Finally, there is a bibliography of Spanish works and periodicals. 
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The book is too elaborate and presupposes too much technical knowledge for 
a beginning course and is too wordy for an advanced reader. 


Kant und die Scholastik heute. Ed. by Johannes B. Lotz, s.j. “Pullacher 
philosophische Forschunge, Band I.” Pullach bei Miinchen: Ver- 
lag Berchmanskolleg, 1955. Pp. viii + 279. Paper, pm 16. 


This volume is an auspicious beginning for a new series of philosophical studies; 
it exemplifies well the high standards and the living spirit which the editors plan 
for the future volumes. 

The five essays in this volume are (1) on Kantian and Thomistic theories of 
knowledge, by Joseph De Vries, s.j.; (2) on the transcendental method in Kant’s 
Critique of Pure Reason and in Scholasticism, by Johannes B. Lotz, s.j.; (3) on 
the unconditioned in Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason, by Walter Brugger, s.j.; (4) 
on formalism and material ends in Kant’s ethics, by Josef Schmuker; and (5) on 
Heidegger and Kant, by Emerich Coreth, s.J. There is also a very useful classified 
bibliography of Scholastic (and Christian) philosophical writings on Kant since 
1920, by Walter Brugger, s.j. (pp. 256-79). 

The first four essays, despite their diversity of subjects, have a common aim 
and structure: to point out similarities between Kantian doctrines and methods 
and those of Scholasticism, to criticize where need be, and to look on historical 
Scholasticism and Kantianism as in some sense complementary and capable of 
being assumed into a more inclusive synthesis, that of neo-Scholasticism. This 
effort by no means implies an eclecticism. 

The essay by Father Coreth has to some extent the same ultimate purpose but 
is directly concerned with Heidegger’s point of departure and his effort to surpass 
Kant from Kantian starting points. Father Coreth, after a detailed analysis, makes 
an attempt to evaluate Heidegger’s success, and in the course of this evaluation 
casts some serious doubt upon the possibility of successfully establishing meta- 
physics by any kind of subjective a priori. 


Isokrates. By Eino Mikkola. Helsinki: Annales Academiae Scien- 
tiarum Fennicae, 1954. Pp. 347. Paper. 


This study of the thought of Isocrates consists of two parts. In the first, the 
author considers the orator’s views on reality and concludes that he holds that 
truth is inaccessible to man and that we must be content with probability; 
hence men must abandon metaphysics and theology as well as any absolute ethical 
standards. He replaces speculative certainty with practical conservatism. In the 
second part, the author examines the structure of experience and finds that social 


influences are of paramount importance, and among them are chiefly the factors of 
speech and eloquence. 


There are a full bibliography and detailed indices. 
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Kierkegaard et le Catholicisme. By H. Roos, s.j. Trans. by André 
Renard, 0.s.8. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. 92. Paper, $.92. 


The English translation of this work was noted and reviewed in THE MODERN 
SCHOOLMAN, xxx (1955), 381. The translator has changed the references to 


those of French translations where available and has added a few short explanatory 
footnotes. 


Kleinere Schriften. By Nicolai Hartmann. Vol. 1: Abhandlungen zur 
systematischen Philosophie. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1955. Pp. 318. pm 26. 


This is the first of three projected volumes containing the shorter writings of 
Hartmann; the second is to be devoted to those on the history of philosophy, the 
third, on systematic writings. In the present collection, all except two have pre- 
viously been published; these are “Die Erkenntnis im Lichte der Ontologie” (pp. 
122-79) and “Vom Wesen sitilicher Forderungen” (pp. 279-310). 

In addition to the one ethical paper mentioned above, there is another on the 
ethos of personality. The remaining papers deal with ontology and philosophy 
of nature. The first may be of more than ordinary interest: it is a summary of 
his own ideas written for a volume of such presentations. 


Logica, Cui Praemittitur Introductio in Philosophiam. By Joseph De 
Vries, s.J. Barcelona: Herder, 1952. Pp. x + 181. Paper. 


The Introduction to Philosophy is brief (pp. 1-76) but contains much matter. 
The author builds it up systematically in terms of the object, method, divisions, 
and relations of philosophy. In addition to general bibliographies, there are also 
suggested readings for each section, most of them in French or German. 

The Logic is based on the older work of C. Frick, s.j., though it has been con- 
siderably improved in arrangement, style, and examples. 


Logische Wirklichkeitsstruktur und personaler Seinsgrund. By Ottokar 
Blaha. Vienna: Verlag Stiasny, 1955. Pp. 91. Paper, pm 4.5. 


The author intends in this very compressed presentation to show the basic 
“structures” (in a phenomenological sense of the term) of reality and thereby 
to provide a means of understanding and ordering the diversity of philosophical 
positions. According to him, the three logical primitives out of which all reality 
is composed are “knowing as such,” “willing as such,” and “I-ness as such.” He 
maintains that these are the three basic logical elements. 
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Maréchal e Kant. By Mario Casula, s.j. “Archivum Philosophicum 
Aloisianum, 8.” Rome: Fratelli Bocca, 1955. Pp. 124, Paper, 600 


lire. 


This study restricts itself mainly to the problematic of the a priori. In his first 
chapter, the author examines the various notions of “critique” general, meta- 
physical, and transcendental, and then compares the latter two. In his second 
chapter, he examines the problematic of the a priori in Maréchal, developing it 
mainly from Cahier V of the Le Point de Départ. In his third chapter, the author 
examines the Kantian treatment of the transcendent, the “Copernican revolution,” 
and the handling of the concept. The final chapter compares the results of the 
preceding ones and evaluates Maréchal’s work from that point of view. The 
author contends first that the way Maréchal has placed the problem is not his- 
torically necessary, exclusive, and complete. Kant, he maintains, did not intend 
to “justify” metaphysical assertions but rather to remove God, the soul, and 
liberty, from the disputes of the philosophers. Thirdly, he questions the alleged 
“neutrality” of transcendental analysis, the equivalent place accorded to reflection 
and deduction, and the “neutrality” of the phenomenon. He concludes therefore 
that Maréchal has not really refuted Kant on Kantian grounds. 


Medioevo e Rinascimento. Studi in Onore di Bruno Nardi. Ed. by 
Carlo Antoni. Firenze: Sansoni, 1955. 2 vols.; pp. 932. Paper, both 
vols., 8000 lire. 


There are a number of studies here of philosophical importance; others are 
more concerned with purely literary problems. The following are the more sig- 
nificant ones: Mario d’Addio, on the six books of the Republic and fifteenth cen-, 
tury Catholic thought in a letter of Minuccio Municci to Possevino; Mario Dal 
Pra, on the glosses on the categories in Ms. Paris lat. 13368; Marie-Thérése 
d’Alverny, on Avicenna and the Venetian doctors; Philippe Delhaye, on a moral 
florilegium; Ezio Franceschini, on Leonardo Bruni and the “Vetus Interpres” of 
the Nicomachean Ethics; Eugenio Garin, on the translations of Plato in the fifteenth 
century; Etienne Gilson, on the “coaequeva”; Paul Oskar Kristeller, on the Quaestio 
de Felicitate of Jacobus de Pistorio; Anneliese Maier, on Walter Burley as an 
“Averroist”; Lorenzo Minio-Paluello, on the Monarchia; Franciscus Salesius 
Schmitt, 0.s.B., on Dante and Anselm of Canterbury in the Prologue of the Divine 
Comedy; Fernand van Steenberghen, on the proof of the existence of God from 
finality in the De Veritate of St. Thomas Aquinas; Sofia Vanni-Rovighi, on Albert 
the Great and the unity of substantial form in man; Gérard Verbeke, on William 
of Moerbeke and his method of translation; Bartholomaeus M. Xiberta, o.carm., 
on Gerard of Bonona, o.carm., and his question on the knowability of God. 

There is also a bibliography of the writings of Bruno Nardi. 
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Metaphysik des sittlich Guten. By Caspar Nink, s.J. Freiburg: Herder, 
1955. Pp. ix +. 164. 


This investigation of the fundamental principles of ethics is directed to all 
serious students of ethics and theology. As the author says, the basic concepts of 
any scientific knowledge need more explanation and proof than any particular 
conclusions. 

The author intends to investigate in this work the essence of moral goodness, 
its law, and its realization. In the first part, he studies the relation of moral good- 
ness to being and the goodness of being, the norm of moral goodness (man as 
image of God), the a-priori principles of goodness and how we know them, 
conscience. In the second part, he studies moral law and its properties, including 
its immutability. In the third part, he asks how moral goodness is actualized and 
concludes that the basic virtue is love of God and that the moral virtues, especially 
the cardinal virtues, are concretizations of this love. 

The author follows in this work the same method he followed in his Ontologie; 
namely, the method of the a-priori deduction of the principles which are presup- 
posed. This is at best a very involved method; in addition; the author’s style is 
highly complex. 


Paideia. By Werner Jaeger. Vols. II and III. 2d ed.; Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter & Co., 1954, 1955. Vol. II, pp. 418, pm 14.80. Vol. III, pp. 
462, pm 14.80. 


These two volumes first appeared in 1936 and have been out of print for a long 
time; the present edition is an unchanged reprint of the first edition. Vol. II is 
almost entirely devoted to Plato’s ideas on “education” in Jaeger’s sense; Vol. III 
continues the topic, with sections on Isocrates, Xenophon, and Demosthenes and 
related figures. 


Pantaleo Carabellese. La Conscience concrete. By Giuseppe Bufo and 
Luigi Aurigemma. Paris: Aubier, 1955. Pp. 218. Paper. 


Carabellese was one of the Italian philosophers who were influential in chang- 
ing the predominant interest of Italian philosophers from rationalistic idealism to 
personalism or spiritualism. He attempted to correct the criticism of Kant by the 
addition of the Cartesian starting-point (modified so that the ego or thought is 
also being). 

The editors give a very sympathetic introduction (pp. 5-41). The rest of the 
work consists of translations from Carabellese’s writings. 


The Personal Conquest of Truth according to J. H. Newman. By A. J. 
Boekraad. Louvain: Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. 327. Paper, $3.50. 


This is a study of Newman’s teaching on how an individual arrives at truth, 
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especially moral and religious truth. After an introductory chapter on Newman 
and how he came to be interested in this problem, the author studies that problem 
in Newman’s own experience. He then considers Newman’s views on various op- 
posed doctrines, especially that of liberalism. Then the problem is carefully 
stated in Newman’s own terms, and the solution is given. 

This study is noteworthy for two things. In the first place, the author carefully 
studies the text of Newman himself (making use of hitherto unpublished material ) 
to determine the precise meaning of terms and phrases. This is particularly 
necessary in Newman, as is evident from the very special meanings for such 
frequently used terms as “moral certainty.” In the second place, the author suc- 
ceeds in comparing Newman’s thought on knowledge, truth, certitude, principles, 
and the like, to the doctrine of St. Thomas without distorting either. 

Father Boekraad makes such points as the distinction between “notional” and 
“real assent,” “instinct,” “inference,” and its kinds (natural, informal, formal) 
intelligible to a reader trained in Thomistic philosophy and thereby also makes 
them acceptable. The only deficiency is that the Thomistic doctrine on the nature 
of the judgment of real existence and on the composite nature of our knowledge 
of sensible reality are not adequately understood. But for the rest, the book will 
be of the greatest interest. Any Thomistically trained philosopher who is interested 
in the theory of knowledge of Newman should read this book. So also should 
anyone who is interested in how metaphysics can be taught to young people, how 
conversions are accomplished, why there is metaphysical and religious diversity, 
what is wrong with rationalism. 


Philosophia Moralis. By Joannes B. Schuster, s.j. Barcelona: Herder, 
1952. Pp. xv +. 228. Paper. 


This textbook follows the classical work of V. Cathrein, s.j., in the matter chosen 
and in the general order of exposition; but many points which made the later 
editions of Cathrein unmanageable have been omitted. Some modern points have 
been added. The shortening of the material, however, seems to have been carried 
too far, as for instance in the chapter on the virtues, which is so brief as to consist 
almost entirely of abstract formulae. 

The author bases his proof of the natural law on the Divine Wisdom, and con- 
cludes its absolute immutability from the same ground. He proves the malice of 
suicide from the divine dominion over creatures and that of lying from the social 


consequences. For the keeping of obligatory secrets he discusses only the theory 
of mental reservation (in the wide sense). 


Philosophia Naturalis. By Carl Frank, s.j. 2d ed.; Freiburg: Herder, 
1949. Pp. xii + 220. Paper. 


This textbook of natural philosophy takes as the matter of its investigation the 
scientific view of the world, or the total scientific description of nature. It can do 
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this because it supposes that the distinction between philosophy and science is 
the distinction between ultimate and proximate causes. 

_ The author holds that “primary matter” has both an entitative and an existential 
act and that it is very hard to prove that there are any individuals in the sub- 
organic world. He admits a mitigated evolution, to the exclusion of any trans- 
formation of species. 


Philosophische Anthropologie. By Michael Landmann. “Sammlung 
Géschen.” Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1955. Pp. 266. Paper, 
pM 4.80. 


More accurately, this book would be called “theories of anthropology.” True, 
the author says that one of the tasks of his anthropology (as distinguished from 
scientific and cultural anthropology) is to investigate what man is. But his method 
of investigation is itself anthropological. 

The introductory chapter tries to place the problem as indicated above and to 
give a brief history of the development of anthropologies. The first part is a 
religious anthropology, beginning with a brief study of the anthropology of the 
Old and New Testaments and then considering five disputed points of this an- 
thropology: theocentrism, anthropocentrism, the doctrines of original sin, grace, 
and immortality. The second part is the anthropology of reason, considering various 
attitudes toward reason: glorification, rejection, the various tasks of reason. The 
third part is biological anthropology, considering the various opinions about man 
in relation to animals, the theory of evolution, some human characteristics. The 
fourth part is cultural anthropology, treating man both as creator and creation of 
culture. 

This is a useful summary but with some peculiar lacunae. For example, the 
Aristotelian theory of matter and form is understood in a very superficial way; 
“abstraction” in metaphysics consists in considering the forms of sensible things 
without their matters and is the same kind of intellectual operation as the phe- 
nomenological suspension of judgment. 


Psychologia Metaphysica. By Alexander Willwoll, s.j. Barcelona: Her- 
der, 1952. Pp. ix + 198. Paper. 


This textbook by the well-known professor at Pullach and Rome is in the same 
line of development as that of Father Joseph Frébes, s.j., though it is somewhat 
more philosophical and less empirical. There is the same tendency to consider 
systematic questions as unimportant and doubtful (for instance, distinction be- 
tween soul and faculties, union of soul with primary or second matter, distinctions 
of the internal senses). There is also the implied thesis that the singular is known 
directly and immediately by the intellect. 

There are lists of objections to each thesis; no bibliographies or suggested read- 
ings are given. 
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Il Realismo Integrale di M. Blondel. By Romeo Crippa. Milan: Fra- 
telli Bocca, 1954. Pp. 202. Paper, 1500 lire. 


This sympathetically inclined study takes up the dynamism of action, meta- 
physical realism, the real origin of thought, the essential Christianity of philosophy, 
and the substantial bond of being. The author stresses the relation between 
Blondel and Ollé-Laprune and the “realistic spiritualism” of Blondel’s thought. 


El Realismo Intuitivo. By Benjamin Aybar. Tucuman: Universidad 
Nacional de Tucuman, 1954. Pp. 99. Paper. 


In this short work, the author tries to establish that there is an intellectual in- 
tuition of the soul itself, that this is the doctrine of St. Thomas, and that with 
_the addition of this kind of knowledge one can satisfy the exigencies of many 
modern philosophies, as well as provide a sound foundation for metaphysics and 
theory of knowledge. 


Recherches sur la christologie de saint Augustin. By Tarsicius J. Van 
Bavel, o.£.s.a. Fribourg: Editions Universitaires, 1954. Pp. xiii +- 
189. Paper, 10.40 fr. swiss. ; 


Though almost anything St. Augustine wrote is of philosophical interest, the 
general direction of these investigations is almost purely theological. There is some 
philosophical relevance in the investigations into the union of soul and body 
(pp. 30-32), the terminology of the union of the two natures in Christ (pp. 41- 
44), the terminology of nature itself (pp. 45-47), the terminology of the affections 
in man (pp. 119-22), and the various meanings of “ignorance” (pp. 154-57). 


Le Sens de la création. By Nicolas Berdiaev. Trans. by Lucienne 
Julien Cain; preface by Stanislas Fumet. Bruges: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1955. Pp. 467. Paper, 150 fr. b. 


Written in 1914, this book was said by Berdiaev to have been the fruit of a 
single inspiration and to be one of his most representative books. It already con- 
tains all the themes he was later to expand; it provides clear evidence of the re- 
sults to be expected from an identification of philosophy and theology. 

There is a short introduction by the translator (pp. 9-12), and a lengthy, 
evaluative preface by Stanislas Fumet (pp. 13-29), which offers some valuable 
theological judgments upon Berdiaev’s work. 


A Short History of Philosophy. By F. J. Thonnard, a.a. Trans. by 
Edward A. Maziarz, c. pp. s. Tournai: Desclée & Cie, 1955. Pp. x 

+ 1074. $6.50. 
This translation is made from the edition of 1948, with some change in the 
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bibliographies, consisting in the omission of some references, the addition of 


_ English works, and the substitution of references to translations rather than original 


foreign-language works. The translation is an excellent piece of work. 

It is not possible to judge the merits of this history without describing a point 
of view. Granted that an author takes the history of philosophy seriously and at 
the same time philosophically, there are still two ways in which he can write that 
history. If he thinks of philosophy as primarily a habit of the intellect, he will 


- be basically concerned with presenting the reasoning and making the reader ap- 


preciate it as such, and secondarily and consequently with the adequacy of the 
premises and the truth of the conclusions. If, on the other hand, he thinks of 
philosophy as primarily a “body of doctrine,” he will be concerned with present- 
ing that doctrine objectively and judging it at once as either true or false. Father 
Thonnard is concerned to be fair (is it possible, however, to present Kant fairly 
in Thomistic terms? Cf. p. 655); and he is concerned equally with evaluating, 
again fairly, the truth or error of each point. Teachers who wish to use this book 
should realize its character. 


Sociologie et pluralisme dialectique. Introduction a oeuvre de Georges 
Gurvitch. By René Toulemont. Louvain: Nauwelaerts; Paris 
Béatrice-Nauwelaerts, 1955. Pp. 276. Paper, $2.40. 


This study of the work of Gurvitch takes into account all of his writing. The 
first chapter deals with his earlier philosophical works, which were in the be- 
ginning strongly influenced by Fichte. Then the author begins the study of 
method. This is followed by chapters on the content of various sociological in- 
vestigations, morality, jurisprudence, the multiplicity of societies, the law, knowl- 
edge, religion. Then come two more general chapters, on pluralistic democracy 
and on constancy and variation in sociological facts. The last chapter criticizes 
some of the more questionable theories of Gurvitch, those on philosophy, psy- 
chology, method, morality, law, and the nature of sociology itself. There are a 
selected bibliography and a table of contents, but no index. 


Studi. Filosofici Intorno all “Esistenza,” al Mondo, al Trascendente. 
“Analecta Gregoriana, Vol. LXVII.” Rome: Gregorian Univ. 
Press, 1954. Pp. viii + 351. Paper. 


This volume contains the papers read at the philosophical section of the in- 
ternational congress in honor of the fourth centenary of the Gregorian University, 
October 14-16, 1953. The papers are divided into three parts, as the title in- 
dicates. In the first part, Heidegger was treated in papers by N. Picard, o.F.M., C. 
Fabro, c.p.s., A. Naber, s.j., and E. Coreth, s.j. Abbagnano was discussed by G. 
Giannini. More general existentialist themes were written on by G. Ducoin, s.J., 
A. de Vos, o.P., J. B. Lotz, s.y., S. Gomez Nogalés, s.j., M. Reding, and A. Marc, s.J. 

In the second part, cosmology was the subject of papers by B. Thum, o.s.3.,y 
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G. Isaye, s.J., F. Selvaggi, s.J., and P. Hoemen, s.J.; methods and conclusions of 
science were discussed by R. Masi, M. Vigand, s.J., H. André, and J. Abelé, s.J. 

The third part contains papers on the proof of the existence of God by Msgr. 
L. De Raeymaeker, J. Defevre, s.J., W. Brugger, S.J., C. Giacon, s.J., B. Welte, L. 
Bogliolo, s.p.B., and R. Arnou, s.J.; and also two historical studies, that of J. Owens, 
c.ss.R. on Scotus and A. a Krizovljan, o.F.M. CAP., on Olivi. 


Sujecion y Libertad del Pensamiento Catolico. By Albert Hartmann, 
s.J. Barcelona: Herder, 1955. Pp. 298. Paper. 


This is a translation of a collection of essays which appeared in German under 
the title Bindung und Freiheit des Katholischen Denkens (1952) and which used 
the encyclical Humani Generis as a point of departure. Essays of particular in- 
terest are those on Christian philosophy by Albert Hartmann, s.J.; existentialism by 
Joannes B. Lotz, s.j.; the knowledge and proof of the existence of God by Joseph 
de Vries, s.j.; and the first essay on the evolution of man, by Paul Overhage, s.J. 


Theodor Litt. By Paul Vogel. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1955. 
Pp. 54. Paper, pm 4.80. 


The subject of this biographical memoir, who completed his seventy-fifth year of 
life in December, 1955, is one of the most prominent philosophers and educators 
of Germany. The memoir gives a very brief account of his life, of his philosophical 
position (a broad view of man according to principles derived party from Hegel, 
partly from Husserl), his educational theories, and a list of his writings. 


Tres Classes de Introduccion a la Filosofia de la Naturaleza. By Olsen 
A. Ghirardi. Tucuman: Universidad Nacional de Tucumén, n.d. 
Pp. 56. Paper. 


These three lectures serve as an introduction to the philosophy of nature. In 
the first, the author distinguishes the philosophy of nature from modern natural 
science, following the lead of M. Maritain, and treats also the mixed sciences and 
beings of reason. In the second lecture, the author distinguishes three kinds of 
biology: the concrete, the theoretical, and the philosophical. In the third, the 
author further analyzes the relation between philosophy and natural science, and 
also examines the relation between metaphysics and the philosophy of nature. 


La Trinité: I: Le Mystére. By St. Augustine. Introd. by E. Hendrikx, 
0.E.S.A. Trans. and notes by M. Mellett, o.r., and Th. Camelot, o.r. 


“Oeuvres de saint Augustin, Vol. XV.” Bruges: Desclée de Brou- 
wer, 1955, Pp. 613. 


This volume contains Books I to VII, with the Latin text of the Benedictine 
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edition as given by Migne and a facing French translation of high quality. 

The introduction is to the work as a whole. In the first part, Father Hendrikx 
gives the history of the work, its purpose, and its success. In the second part, 
he gives a long analysis of the content, divided into two main parts: the dogma 
and its analogies in creation. By and large, this is a very useful summary; one 
could quarrel with the author's notion of Scholastic theology and his correspond- 
ing idea of Augustine’s “rationalism.” In the third part, a brief history of editions 
and translations is given. There is a selected bibliography (pp. 77-83). The notes 
to the introduction and text are relatively brief (pp. 557-91); there is a good 
analytic index (pp. 593-606). 


La Valeur dans Vhistoire. By Felice Battaglia. Trans. by M.-L. Roure. 
Preface by Régis Jolivet. Paris: Aubier, 1955. Pp. 206. Paper, 
525 fr. 


Battaglia was one of Gentile’s pupils, and like so many other Italian thinkers 
has come to a kind of Christian spiritualism. The present work touches one of the 
themes which he has often written about. In it, he begins with a general state- 
ment of the problem of history. Then in two succeeding chapters he studies the 
concept of history according to Groce and Gentile. In the final chapter, he shows 
that history cannot be understood or estimated properly except in admitting the 
existence of a transcendent value which is God. 


Vitesse et univers relativiste. By Jean Abelé, s.j., and Pierre Malvaux, 
s.J. Preface by Henri Villat; final note by O. Costa de Beauregard. 
Paris: Société d’Edition d’Enseignement Supérieur, 1954. Pp. 238. 
Paper. 


The main portion of this book is due to Father Abelé. He begins by establish- 
ing the notion of qualitative greatness (size) and that velocity is such a qualitative 
greatness. He then shows the intimate link between this latter proposition and 
the theory of special relativity. In succeeding chapters he studies the relationships 
of differing velocities, the upper limit of velocity, the relativity of velocities, and 
their composition. He shows how velocity mediates between space and time, and 
relates this to the establishment of the equations of Lorentz. He then relates the 
composition of velocities to acceleration, and acceleration to relativity dynamics. 

Father Malvaux has contributed three mathematical notes (pp. 145-72), on the 
isomorphism between the composition of velocities and groups of real numbers, on 
the limit of velocity and the law of composition, and on invariants. This section 
is followed by a glossary and commentary of relativity terms and expressions, in 
which both Father Abelé and Father Malvaux have a share. 

This attempt to establish the theory of special relativity on a basis of intuitive 
experience is in very many respects an interesting and successful work. The 
author has a solid acquaintance with the scientific theories with which he deals, 
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and his reasoning is clear and well established. There remains a problem: The 
author has not investigated the precise ontological bearing of the scientific theories 
he discusses; he seems to assume that science is not only realistic but directly 
univocal with both immediate experience and philosophical conclusions. 
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It may perhaps seem curious that a thinker who spent his life in- 
sisting on the unalterable opposition between knowledge and virtue 
should qualify himself as another Socrates; yet this is but one facet 
of the continuing enigma of Kierkegaard. Undeniably there have been 
many and varied critiques of the Danish thinker which have cast most 
aspects of his writing in perspective; however, there seems to be a gen- 
eral reluctance to assess the central thread of his literature: the mode 
of presentation, which is called, variously, indirect communication and 
the existential dialectic." We will not be guilty, then, of needless 
repetition if we devote ourselves to an appreciation of Kierkegaard’s 
somewhat peculiar manner of expressing his thought. Our trajectory 
will be this: First, we will endeavor to show that indirect communica- 
tion is central to an understanding of Kierkegaard; secondly, a presen- 
tation of indirect communication as a theory will be essayed, after 
which an indication of how it was concretely realized will be in order; 
finally, we will turn to what is, after all, the most important part of any 
philosophical paper, a judgment or evaluation of what has been 
presented. 


I. The Author of the Authors 


At least in one respect the writings of Kierkegaard have seemingly 
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lost their difficulty in translation. Each of them is attributed to Kier- 
kegaard as such, and the general reader can quite easily overlook the 
fact (alluded to on a flyleaf) that it was not thus that they first ap- 
peared. The coterie of pseudonymous authors which Kierkegaard 
created is sometimes dismissed as a marginal quirk, an insignificant 
trifle which, once mentioned, can be conveniently forgotten. That this 
inevitably leads to the attribution of radically conflicting views to the 
Dane is apparently overlooked. But could we seriously believe that 
one man would present the “Diary of the Seducer” and The Works of 
Love unqualifiedly as his proper thought? We will assume that the 
guise of pseudonymity is important and that only what appeared under 
his own name can be attributed unreservedly to Kierkegaard. For the 
pseudonyms are integral parts of indirect communication, and 


when an author has an individual conception of what communi- 
cation is, when perhaps the distinctive characteristic, the reality 
of his historical importance is concentrated in precisely this; well, 
then it will be a long affair—O school of patience. Before there 
can be any notion of understanding anything which he has com- 
municated one must first of all understand him from the point of 
view of his particular dialectic of communication, and understand 
everything from that point of view.’ 

In Kierkegaard’s own mind, then, his mode of communication is the 

key to what he had to say; any impatience we might feel with it would 

not seem to justify minimizing its importance. “Indirect communica- 


1The article of Robert Cumming’s, “Ex- the esse simpliciter of St. Thomas. The 


istence and Communication” in Ethics, 
Lxv (January, 1955), 79-101, is a wel- 
come exception. 

*The Journals of Soren Kierkegaard, ed. 
Alexander Dru (London: Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1938), p. 226, n. 722. 

8Tbid., pp. 347-48, n. 1000. 

‘Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 
trans. by David F. Swenson and Walter 
Lowrie (Princeton, 1941), p. 552. 

5ST, I, q. 5, a. 1, ad 1. Cf. De Ver., 
q. 21, a. 5. Kierkegaard’s statement, “God 
does not exist, He is eternal” (Postscript, 
p. 296) is one of many indications of the 
distinction he wants to draw. He allows 
for a “loose sense of so-called existence” 
(ibid., p. 276), which corresponds with 
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wrangle over the existentialist contention 
that existence precedes essence is suscep- 
tible of a perfectly justifiable interpreta- 
tion. We first are and then become what 
we should be, or, if you will, we are first 
perfected by the good which is convertible 
with being, and only later by the good 
which divides being; that is, moral good- 
ness. 

*Phaedo 96; The Dialogues of Plato, 
trans. Jowett (New York: Random House, 
1937), 1, 481. Cf. Aristotle, Metaphysics 
A. 987bl-4: “Socrates, however, was 
busying himself about ethical matters and 
neglecting the world of nature as a whole 
but seeking the universal in these ethical 
matters . . .” (Ross’s translation). 


tion was my natural qualification,” he felt, and it is the first and 
_ abiding difficulty in understanding what he had to say. 

The pseudonyms are the dramatis personae of the Kierkegaardian 
literature; they are the masks through which Kierkegaard speaks in- 
directly to us, and it is extremely difficult to get through to the man 
behind the masks. But it will not do to deny the masks and rush bare- 
foot through the literature as if it were a univocal presentation of 
Kierkegaard’s own thought. He is the “author of the authors,”* always 
once removed from our grasp, presenting us with a dialogue which has 
as its constant subject what it means to exist as a man. 


j II. Ethics and Existence 


It is now generally recognized that the import of existentialism is 
an ethical one, that the “existence” of which Kierkegaard especially 
speaks is not so much a question of being, as of being as one ought 
to be, the esse secundum quid of St. Thomas.’ Kierkegaard’s first 
resemblance to Socrates is certainly here; the latter, we remember, 
was not interested in physics, but in man.° So Kierkegaard is interested 
in what it means to be a man and, ultimately, what it means to be 
a Christian. This is not being tout court but a qualification of existence 
in terms of an end or goal. A second similarity with Socrates is in the 
mode of communication, the dialogue concerning existence, which is 
also a partial explanation of the bevy of pseudonymous authors. The 
pseudonyms are meant to represent the cognitive apparatus involved 
in a view of existence, of human existence. Hence the famous delinea- 
tion of “existence spheres.” 

In order to understand why Kierkegaard had recourse to pseudo- 
nymity we must first of all examine his opinion about the relation of 
knowledge to existence or doing, for the notion of indirect communica- 
tion was felt to follow necessarily on the nature of this relation. 
Johannes Climacus, the author who represents most closely Kierke- 
gaard’s own thought, has this to say: 

For it is regarded as a settled thing, that the objective tendency 
in direction of intellectual contemplation, is, in the newer linguis- 
tic usage, the ethical answer to the question of what I ethically 
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have to do... The objective tendency is the way and the 
truth; the ethical is, becoming an observer! That the individual 
must become an observer is the ethical answer to the problem of 
life—or else one is compelled to assume that there is no ethical 
problem at all, and in so far no ethical answer.’ 


The complaint is directed against Hegelianism and the supposed 
identity of thought and being. Being is taken by Kierkegaard to mean 
action, human existence thought of in terms of agibilia. “How is it 
then with the supposed identity of thought and being in connection 
with the kind of existence that belongs to particular human beings? 
Am I the good because I think the good, or am I good because I 
think the good?”* At the very foundation of what Kierkegaard has to 
say is this opposition between thought and action. “If the content of 
thought were reality, the most perfect possible anticipation of an ac- 
tion in thought before I had yet acted, would be the action.”® The 
question for Johannes thus becomes, What is the relation between 
thought and action if it is not one of identity? 

He approaches the question by assigning to thought the sphere of 
the possible, the disinterested and objective, and to action the sphere 
of the subjective. There is, however, a “twilight zone” between these 
two extremes when thought begins to become disturbed by its prox- 
imity to action.” Thought never, it must be remembered, becomes 
identified with action; the transition is not gradual but must be ef- 
fected by a leap.’ The characterization of thought as possibility ex- 
plains the description of the ethical task as the resolution of a posse 
into an esse.” Actions are simply the doing of what has been thought. 
Kierkegaard has been called an anti-intellectual;** and we will see that 
there is justification for this charge, but certainly in this matter he is 
on the side of the angels. Far from discriminating against intellect 


"Postscript, p. 119. Kierkegaard’s name 
appeared on the title page of this work 
as the one responsible for publication. 

®Ibid., p. 294, 

*Ibid., p. 302. 

1°T bid. 

“The “leap” is an act of the will, as 
will be made clear below. 

12Postscript, p. 288. 

“Cf. David F. Swenson, Something 
about Kierkegaard (Minneapolis: Augs- 
burg, 1948), pp. 135-58. 
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14Postscript, p. 175. 

15Ibid., p. 68. ; 

16Tbid., p. 177. This quotation woul 
seem to suggest a certain caution to those 
who would proceed from a discussion of 
existentialism to the characterization of 
a metaphysics as existential. If we want 
to make use of the term “existential” in 
a way that will be meaningful to moderns, 
the analogy should be based on the role 
of the good or final cause. 

1Tbid. 


in an area where it has undisputed precedence, he is noting that in 
action, thinking is not the whole story. 

The “twilight zone” is elaborated on in terms of “subjective reflec- 
tion,” which turns its attention inward to the subject and “desires in 
this intensification of inwardness to realize the truth.” 

This reflection of inwardness gives to the subjective thinker a 
double reflection. In thinking, he thinks the universal; not as 
existing in this thought, but as assimilating it in his inwardness, 
he becomes more and more subjectively isolated.” 
So much is clear when it is question of the individual concerned only 
with himself; his task is not merely to think the good but to become 
it, to exist in it. Something else comes to the fore as a result of this 
consideration, the notion of what is essential knowledge and what is 
not. Essential knowledge is existential knowledge. 
All essential knowledge relates to existence, or only such knowl- 
edge as has an essential relationship to existence is essential 
knowledge. All knowledge which does not inwardly relate itself 
to existence, in the reflection of inwardness, is, essentially viewed, 
accidental knowledge.” 
This passage indicates the fundamentally practical orientation of 
Kierkegaard’s thought, as well as his anti-intellectualism, for by such 
a criterion all speculative thought is nonessential or accidental. We 
are left in no doubt of this: “Only ethical and ethico-religious knowl- 
edge has an essential relationship to the existence of the knower.”” 
That which has no effect on human action is insignificant; all knowl- 
edge, to have importance, must be ordered to doing. 


III. Existential Communication 


All of this is going to have a great deal of bearing on any attempt 
to influence others; these are the thoughts which dictated the concept 
of indirect communication. Direct communication presents no problem 
for Kierkegaard; the teacher-pupil relationship is established, and the 
truth is stated as directly as possible. But when that which is to be 
communicated does not fall under any objective discipline, when, on 
the contrary, it is related to subjectivity, then direct communication 
would be a tragic blunder. 
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If communicated in the form of knowledge, the recipient is led 
to adopt the misunderstanding that it is knowledge he is to 
receive, and then we are again in the sphere of knowledge.” 


This is the continuing dilemma in the ethical order, Kierkegaard 
believes; thought which is ordered to action is communicated in the 
same way as objective truth. Ethics is communicated as if it were 
geometry. 

Are we to conclude that Kierkegaard feels that there is no possibility 
of classroom training in general ethical notions? Probably not. There 
are times when even truths which are ordered to action demand direct 
communication. Indeed, indirect communication presupposes the 
knowledge of what is being communicated; it has to do with the 
existential assimilation of what may be presumed to be known.” Kier- 
kegaard is not interested in adding to the fund of objective knowl- 
edge; his avowed object is to stir men to action, to the realization of 
truths already known. Unless this is kept in mind, indirect communica- 
tion loses every bit of its meaning and must appear only as a queer 
and unnecessary masking of what might better have been directly and 
openly said. 

Recall that the relation of thought to action was explained in terms 
of “subjective reflection,” a kind of reduplication of thought wherein 
the universal is applied subjectively to the existing thinker. There is 
something similar to this in the communication of an existential 
message. 

. . . just as the subjective existing thinker has made himself free 
through the reduplication given his reflection, so the secret of all 
communication consists precisely in emancipating the recipient, 
and that for this reason he must not communicate himself di- 
rectly; aye, that it is even irreligious to do so.” 


Existential knowledge, we are told, does not permit of direct com- 


*8Ibid., p. 223. 


Poi bid peal. 

2°Tbid., p. 69. 

21That is to say, the subjective thinker 
will from the beginning have his attention 
called to the requirement that this form 
should embody artistically as much reflec- 
tion as he himself has when existing in 
his thought. In an artistic manner, please 
note; for the secret does not lie in a 
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direct assertion of the double reflection; 
such a direct expression of it is precisely 
a contradiction” (ibid., pp. 68-69; see as 
well p. 73). 

2The Point of View, trans. Walter 
Lowrie (Oxford Univ. Press, 1950), p. 23. 

2271 Did Dx 

ibid aps 41s 

*°Tbid., pp. 25-26. 


munication because its essential feature is that it must be appropriated 
existentially, not merely understood.” Thus Kierkegaard’s views on 
the nature of human action suggest his mode of communication. He 
would influence his fellows, but in order to do so he must be elusive 
and artistic; he cannot pontificate and tell them directly what they 
are to do. Their response might very well be the assertion that they 
understand him perfectly, while they remain unaltered existentially. 
Kierkegaard, despite his damning of speculation, evolved a theory of 
persuasion and applied it concretely. The goal sought is the assent 
of existential choice; the either/or he presents to a man does not con- 
sist of propositions to be embraced intellectually but of actions to be 
accomplished. What is his method? 

Kierkegaard was a missionary, a zealot; he wanted to bring Chris- 
tianity back to Christendom.” The problem was not, so he thought, 
that men had not received the good news; they were simply not 
Christians. He could add nothing to their knowledge of Christianity, 
but he thought that he had happened on a way to make them realize 
their obligations. An ambitious enterprise, his, and no one was more 
aware of the possible pitfalls. These men who called themselves 
Christians were living in categories which Kierkegaard termed “aes- 
thetic, or at the most, in aesthetic-ethical categories.” He could not 
approach them saying 

I am a Christian; you are not a Christian. Nor does one begin 
thus: It is Christianity I am proclaiming; and you are living in 
purely aesthetic categories. No, one begins thus: Let us talk 
about aesthetics.” 
This is the indirect method, which is dialectical and deceiving, 

which loving and serving the truth, arranges everything dialecti- 
cally for the prospective captive and then shyly withdraws (for 
love is always shy), so as not to witness the admission which 
he makes to himself alone before God—that he has lived hitherto 
in an illusion.” 

The indirect method prepares the way for a choice; it cannot, of 
course, insure that the desired choice will follow——the only certainty 
is that the message will be seen for what it is. In order to become 
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skilled in this indirect method, Kierkegaard had to engage in “daily 
practise of the scales, or patient finger-exercises in the dialectical.”* 
He must win the ears of men; and in order to do this, he must deceive 
them. This points up a further similarity with Socrates. 


One can deceive a person for the truth’s sake, and (to recall old 
Socrates) one can deceive a person into the truth. Indeed, it is 
only by this means, i.e., by deceiving them, that it is possible to 
bring into the truth one who is in an illusion.” 


It is not insignificant that Kierkegaard refers to indirect communica- 
tion as an art, but it is a rather involved art. The one communicating 
must not introduce himself into his communication; he is to remain 
completely objective while “composing qualitative opposites into 
unity.”*° He will be alternately playful and in earnest, creating such 
a dialectical knot that one must untie it for himself if he is to profit 
by it. Here is the difficulty in interpreting Kierkegaard. It is fairly 
easy to reconstruct the theory of indirect communication; it is quite 
another matter to follow it in concreto. The maieutic method, as he 
termed it, can become somewhat abortive, for it presupposes an in- 
terest which the reader may very likely not have. The knots are often 
tied so well that one is willing to leave them and go on to more 
profitable pursuits. Kierkegaard has foreseen this objection. 


What else should anyone have who proposes to set forth the 
ethical? Should he perhaps seek to frame it objectively in formal 
paragraph structure, fit to be learned and recited by rote, so as 
to contradict himself by his form? In my opinion, pathos and 


28Tbid., p. 38. exists it is in the aesthetic, in the ethical, 


27Ibid., pp. 39-40. 

28T raining in Christianity, trans. Walter 
Lowrie (Oxford, 1941), p. 132. 

2°Postscript, p. 137. 

3°Point of View, p. 146. 

*1Postscript, p. 226. The fact that the 
choice of oneself begins the ethical and 
gives good and evil meaning is also the 
beginning of the existential, corroborates 
our contention that existentialism is con- 
cerned with moral being. “There are 
three existence-spheres: the aesthetic, the 
ethical and religious. The metaphysical is 
abstraction, there is no man who exists 
metaphysically. The metaphysical, ontolo- 
gy is but does not exist; for when it 
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in the religious, and when it is it is the 
abstraction of or the prius for the aes- 
thetic, the ethical, the religious” (Stages 
on Life’s Way, trans. Walter Lowrie 
[Princeton, 1945], p. 430). The remarks 
made above in note 5 should save the 
Thomist from apoplexy in reading this. It 
is Kierkegaard’s custom to lump specula- 
tion and aesthetics together because, he 
would say, neither “wins through to ex- 
istence.” A discussion of this identifica- 
tion may be seen in our “A Note on the 
Kierkegaardian Either/Or’ in Laval 
Théologique et Philosophique, VIII 
(1952), 230-42. 


irony and dialectic are quod desideratur when the ethical is quod 
erat demonstrandum.” 

In this is roughly what is meant by indirect communication; and 
if the Kierkegaardian literature is meant to be an example of it, we 
must certainly be wary of treating the individual works as if they were 
direct presentations of objective data. These works embody a many- 
sided thought precisely because they are meant to represent a variety 
of attitudes towards human existence. But there is method behind the 
diversity. : 

The movement described by the authorship is this: from the 
poet (from aesthetics), from philosophy (from speculation), to 
the indication of the most central definition of what Christianity 
co 
The problem for the student of Kierkegaard is to trace the dialectic 
which relates one work to another, parts of the same work to one 
another. It is a tedious task and we have no a-priori certitude that it 
will be a worthwhile trip; it will be agreed, however, that if this is 
what Kierkegaard intended, it would be folly to ignore the mode and 
teleology of his literature. 


IV. Communicating Indirectly 


The first dialectical clash is had between what are called the aes- 
thetic and ethical spheres. This is the content of Either/Or. The first 
“existence sphere,” paradoxically enough, is not existential; it does 
not win through to existence.” It is a poetic existence, but the notion 
of poetry does not exhaust the import of the term “aesthetic.” Each 
of the- stages is more analogically than univocally one, and the aes- 
thetic is meant to comprise a life of sensuality as one term and a 
highly developed poetic attitude towards life as the other. The motto 
of the first volume of Either/Or is, “Are passions then the pagans of 
the soul, reason alone baptized?” The volume represents a subtle 
and consistent approach to the role of the passions in human life. We 
are first presented with various diapsalamata which convey the sudden 
passionate crescendos and decrescendos of the life based merely on 
feeling. We are given, in an analysis of Mozart's Don Giovanni, a 
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discussion of passion utterly divorced from reason, a law unto itself. 
The various essays, the work of the “young man” who has not yet 
embraced the aesthetic life, explore the place of love in human life, 
the role of the passions. There is a great deal of cynicism, a great deal 
of immaturity, presented in an expert artistic manner which never 
forces the issue. What Kierkegaard means by the aesthetic sphere is 
created before our eyes. But the diabolical aspect of this sphere comes 
only at the culmination of the volume when the “Dairy of the Seducer” 
is transcribed by the young man. Here, seduction as the keynote of 
the aesthetic sphere is developed somewhat melodramatically but 
nevertheless effectively. The further possibilities of the aesthetic 
sphere are developed in the banquet scene of Stages on Life's Way,” 
where the infinite variety of this nonexistential mode of existence is 
hinted at. The second volume of Either/Or consists of several letters 
to the young man written by Judge Wilhelm, the representative of the 
ethical. The judge is called upon again in the Stages. He is not an 
altogether attractive character and his letters are verbose and some- 
times severe; Kierkegaard seems intent on depriving the ethical of 
any aesthetic allure, although the judge insists that he has not foregone 
pleasure so much as oriented it. His solution to the impasse of the 
aesthetic is the notion of choice. Precisely what is to be chosen is 
hidden beneath some rather Hegelian verbiage, but the notion of 
choice of oneself emerges. This is not to be taken as a choice between 
good and evil; rather, choice is that whereby good and evil acquire 
meaning. The idea seems to be that prior to entering upon ethical 
activity, good and evil have no meaning. The aesthetic continues to 
represent passions as divorced more or less completely from the human 
composite. 

Our purpose is not to delineate the oppositions of these two spheres 
but rather to discover the method of communication which they were 
intended to represent. Analyses of the cognitive contents of the spheres 
are quite easily come by. The most obvious instance of indirect com- 
munication involved in Either/Or is in the pitting of one alternative 
against the other. The reader is to see the aesthetic through the eyes 


*°The genuine literary merit of Kierke- 33Point of View, pp. 10-14 and passim. 
gaard is most easily seen in this dialogue 34Johannes Climacus’ remarks on the 
which owes not a little to Plato’s Sym- suspension can be found in the Postscript, 


posium. pp. 234-38, 
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of aesthetes and note the ethical judgment on it. There is no explicit 

indication of which position is more worthy of choice. And yet the 
very title of the work would seem to indicate that a choice is in order. 
That Kierkegaard thought the ethical preferable is never allowed to 
intrude itself into this work. The reader was to be drawn into the 
discussion, have his passional nature involved in the stakes, so that a 
subsequent choice would be existentially meaningful. The choice, be 
it noted, is not contained between the covers of the work. Kierkegaard 
intends these pseudonymous authors to present a given outlook on 
life with all its logical consequences; he then withdraws so that one 
can make his choice in private. 

We have, then, a recognizable use of indirect communication in this 
first work of Kierkegaard. We have a dialogue concerning existence, 
despite the fact that only one of the alternatives is deemed to be 
existential. The further movement of the literature is in the direction 
of the religious and, ultimately, of Christianity. Not that the end was 
not present from the beginning. In the Point of View, Kierkegaard 
explains the function of the Edifying Discourses in the existential 
dialectic. These latter were planned to appear concomitantly with 
each pseudonymous work, under Kierkegaard’s own name, to indicate 
the radically religious nature of his whole output.** The movement from 
the aesthetic to the ethical is accomplished, in the literature, rather 
quickly; but the further step into the religious was a longer and more 
cautious one. Note, too, that the only transition from one sphere to 
another is by a leap; that is, by a choice, an act of the will. Only in 
this way could the transition be existential; again, this is not an argu- 
ment but a phenomenology of human action with persuasion as its 
end. 

Fully to explain the description of the inadequacy of the ethical as 
it is shown in Repetition, Fear and Trembling, and “Quidam’s Diary” 
would unduly lengthen this paper. The breakdown of the ethical, 
briefly, is shown in a series of existential situations in which the general 
rule does not hold—the famous teleological suspension of the ethical 
absolute.** That the suspension is teleological must never be over- 
looked. One foresakes the general rule because it is taken to be a 
temptation away from a greater good. However, one is held equally 
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to the pursuit of both goods; and the inner stress and anguish, the 
speculative absurdity resulting from the recognition of two conflict- 
ing obligations, is what Kierkegaard understood to be faith. Faith is 
of the absurd. It is necessary to believe because understanding is 
impossible; indeed, the verdict of the human understanding on truths 
of faith is that they are contradictory and absurd. This, again, is not 
presented as an argument. We see individuals writhing in the anguish 
of conflicting duties, drawn against their understanding to the absurd. 
The idea of passion returns as we travel up the existential ladder, and 
Christianity is thought to be the most passionate existence. Doubtless, 
“passion” is analogical for Kierkegaard, but there is the further notion 
that Christianity completes man as a whole. The disordered passions 
of the aesthetic sphere become existential in the ethical sphere; and 
it, in its turn, is subsumed under the religious. The lower spheres are 
not destroyed; they are thought to telescope into the higher in a way 
analogous to the intellectual soul’s containing virtually the lower 
species of souls. Kierkegaard was constantly on guard against the 
interpretation of Christianity as a flight from life; it must be in the 
world but not of it. This led him to an absurd criticism of the monastic 
ideal,** against which he pits the fearful and inhuman ideal of the 
“religion of hidden inwardness.”** Despite his insistence on the inte- 
grating effect of religious existence, it is possible to trace a line in the 
literature which denies any recognizable place for-the passions in the 
Christian life. Critics of Kierkegaard might find it to their advantage 
to examine this apparent contradiction in his thought. The literature 
which was tailored to the notion of what it means to exist as a man 
seems to end, in the Postscript at least, in an ideal which is inhuman 
as well as unorthodox. 


V. St. Thomas and Kierkegaard 


The disciple of St. Thomas cannot rest in the simple presentation 
of the thought of Kierkegaard; he must go on to juxtapose the thought 
of his master, and, mutatis mutandis, see wherein the two agree and 


s5Cf, E. Gilson, Being and Some Phi- *8De Virt. in Com., a. 6, ad 1; In II 
losophers (Toronto, 1949), p. 145, n. 61. —Ethic., lect. 2 and 4. j 
86Postscript, pp. 468-93. 3°9In III de Anima, lect. 16: I 
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*"A.-D. Sertillanges, The Intellectual  Ethic., lect. 8. 
Life, trans. Mary Ryan (Westminster “°De Malo, q. 3, a. 6. 
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wherein they differ. Following the maxim of Sertillanges, he will place 

the emphasis on the agreements. 
Especially in regard of very great minds, it is a sort of profanation 
to adopt a fault-finding attitude. Let us regret their errors, but 
without violent condemnation; let us build bridges, not dig ditches 
between their doctrines. There is a great revelation in discovering 
the hidden links that exist between ideas and systems the most 
dissimilar.” 

Surely this is the élan vital of the perennial philosophy. 

Kierkegaard saw the need for indirect communication arise out of 
the relationship between thought and action, knowledge and virtue. 
Objective thought, he has said, has no relation to existence. Were we 
to take “existence” here for something other than the positing of human 
acts, we would get into a discussion which would have little to do 
with what Kierkegaard is saying. Speculative science, which answers 
to the notion of objective thought, does indeed ignore existence, in 
the sense that it is not ordered to doing or making. This seems to be 
all Kierkegaard intends. The- subjective, on the other hand, is extra 
limites intellectus. Where, then, is practical thought? Recall the notion 
of the twilight zone where thought becomes less objective due to its 
proximity to action. This would seem to answer to our notion of 
practical science. Before discussing indirect communication as such, 
let us examine somewhat determinately the ideas in question. 

What is the value of ethics when it is question of this particular 
action? Is action made easier in virtue of knowledge? With St. Thomas 
we must say that no amount of practical science, be it as detailed as 
one could wish, can tell us what to do here and now; nor can the 
knowledge of moral science insure that good actions will follow.” 
Why is this? Precepts are stated as universals, and the universal can- 
not move the will because actions are singular.® It is because of this 
that we have two sciences which have to do with our actions. The 
first is the universal science already mentioned. As a remote guide for 
action such science is useful; without it we would commit many errors 
which, because of it, we avoid. Secondly, there is a particular science 
which looks to the circumstances of this particular action.” In dealing 
with the singular, the intellect, which has no direct knowledge of 
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singulars, must rely in a special way on the lower potencies of the 
soul and especially on the particular reason. 

This inability of our intellect to achieve an exhaustive knowledge 
of the singular circumstances of actions is the first source of our possi- 
ble defection from the good. We can attain without error to knowledge 
of the good in general, but the judgment as to this particular thing’s 
relation to the good is something about which we can easily err.” 
Knowledge could be virtue only if we had, naturally and immutably, 
exhaustive knowledge of the universal and perfect good, something 
only God has.‘* A second source of our possible defection from the 
good is something extrinsic to reason, 


when, because of the intensity of the movement of the lower 
powers, the judgment of reason is affected in such a way that 
its judgment of the good cannot be proposed firmly and clearly 
to the will. Someone having a rectified intention of preserving 
chastity, for example, may choose the contrary of chastity out of 
desire for delectation because the judgment is in some way dis- 


solved by concupiscence.“* 


41“Alio modo possunt accipi contingentia 
secundum quod sunt in particulari: et 
sic variabilia sunt nec cadit supra ea 


intellectus nisi mediantibus potentiis 
sensitivis. Unde et inter partes animae 
sensitivas ponitur quae dicitur ratio 


particularis, sive vis cogitativa, quae est 
collativa intentionum particularium” (In 
VI Ethic., lect. 1). 

*2De Ver., q. 24, a. 8. 

48“Unde et natura rationabilis, quae 
ordinata est ad bonum absolute per 
actiones multifarias, non potest habere 
naturaliter actiones indeficientes a bono, 
nisi ei naturaliter et immutabiliter insit 
ratio universalis et perfecti boni; quod 
quidem esse non potest nisi natura divina” 
(ibid., q. 24, a. 7). 

aac... cum propter vires _ inferiores 
quae intense moventur in aliquid, inter- 
cipitur actus rationis, ut non limpide et 
firmiter suum iudicium de bono voluntati 
proponat; sicut cum aliquis habens rectam 
existimationem de castitate servanda, per 
concupiscentiam delectabilis appetit con- 
trarium castitati, propter hoc quod iudi- 


cium aliqualiter a concupiscentia ligatur” 
(ibid., a. 8). 
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48F thica Nichomachea 1114b1. 

40“Scientia universalis, quae est certis- 
sima, non habet principalitatem in opera- 
tione, sed magis scientia particularis: eo 
quod actiones sunt singularia. Unde non 
est mirum si in operabilibus passio agit 
contra scientiam universalem, absente 
consideratione in particulari” (ST, I-II, q. 
TT; ae Qiaduys 

47Cum enim significet rectam rationem 
agibilium, quidam intelligunt eam sic infra 
limites intellectus, ut, eam in intellectu 
absolute credentes, nihil aliud significare 
dicant nisi rectum dictamen agibilium: 
ita quod prudentia nil aliud significat nisi 
rationem recte monstrantem in particulari 
agibili quid, quomodo, qualiter, etc., 
eligendum sit” (In ST, I-II, q. 58, a. 5, 
n. m1). 

as“, . rectam agibilium rationem ap- 
petitu recto particularis finis factam et 
firmatam” (ibid.). 

“°“Quia sicut praecipere non est in- 
telligibile quin dependeat ab appetitu, 
praecipit enim quilibet volens; ita recte 
praecipere sibi ipsi in huiusmodi moralibus, 
non est nisi a recto appetitu” (ibid., n. 
m). 


The disposition of the agent enters into his judgment of the good and 
colors that judgment so that, as Aristotle remarks**, qualis unusquisque 
est, talis finis ei videtur. Thus the agent may be fully cognizant of the 
rightness or wrongness of an action in universali; but in judging 
whether or not this particular action is such, his subjective disposition 
can lead him into error. Nor is this a small danger. The universal 
science of action does not play the principal role in operation, even 
though it is most certain; actions are singular and are more immedi- 
ately affected by the “particular science.” A theoretical knowledge of 
the good does not prevent our doing the wrong thing in the particular 
instance.“ 

All of this becomes quite clear when we consider the nature of the 
practical syllogism, the prudential judgment. Prudence is defined as 
recta ratio agibilium, reason rectified with regard to action. This defini- 
tion can give rise to a confusion which Cajetan is at pains to dissipate, 
for one might think that prudence is a lofty intellectual thing, no more 
than a correct dictum as to actions.‘* The implication would be that 
we are able intellectually to exhaust the circumstances of our acts and 
so judge of what we are to do. A true interpretation of the definition 
is that prudence is “right reason concerning human acts made firm 
by the rectified desire of a particular end.” The essential difference 
here is that prudence is not conceived as within the limits of intellect 
but dependent upon something outside of intellect; that is, rectified 
appetite. This is manifest when we consider that the proper act of 
prudence is to command, and 


since commanding is unintelligible without a dependence on 
appetite, one who commands must also will; thus rightly to com- 
mand oneself in moral matters of this kind presupposes rectified 
appetite.” 


The command is the conclusion of the practical syllogism. The major 
is a universal precept; the minor is its application to the particular 
circumstances. Cajetan notes that it is important to realize that the 
command which is the conclusion is not in actu signato; that is, a 
proposition stating what must be done here and now. Rather the 
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command is in actu exercito; it is an action.” Already with the appear- 
ance of the minor we are extra limites intellectus. 
The similarity between Kierkegaard’s double reflection and the 
practical syllogism is obvious. And when we recall that there is a 
kind of reflection involved in indirect communication, it is clear what 
Kierkegaard is about. He wants to influence the judgment of others 
in such a way that what he has to say will not be infra limites intel- 
lectus. He wants so to insinuate himself into the passional nature of 
man that his listener will be moved appetitively rather than merely 
cognitively. It is in these terms, it would seem, that we must approach 
the existential dialectic. 
From this vantage point, it will be well to listen again to Kierke- 
gaard’s invective against speculation when it would prove the existence 
of God or the immortality of the soul. Such proofs have no meaning, 
he argues, for one can accept them and still live as if death were the 
end. 
Systematically, immortality cannot be proved at all. The fault 
does not lie in the proofs, but in the fact that people will not 
understand that viewed systematically the whole question is 
nonsense, so that instead of seeking outward proofs, one had 
better seek to become a little subjective. Immortality is the most 
passionate interest of subjectivity; precisely in the interest lies 
the proof.” 

Now it is certainly obvious that if practical doctrine does not move 

the will, speculative doctrine will be even less capable of doing so. 

What Kierkegaard seems to be demanding is succinctly answered in 


'°Tbid., n. vim. 

51Postscript, p. 155. 

52“The Nature of Man and His His- 
torical Being,” Laval Théologique et Phi- 
losophique, v (1949), 277. 

53“Nec quaelibet relatio ad opus facit 
intellectum esse practicum: quia simplex 
speculatio potest alicui esse remota occasio 
aliquid operandi; sicut philosophus specu- 
latur animam esse immortalem, et exinde 
sicut a causa remota sumere potest oc- 
casionem aliquid operandi” (De Ver., q. 
VAN ean A))e 

*Tbid., q. 22, a. 9. 

*°Super Evangelium Ioannis, cap. xiii, 
lect. 1. Cf. De Ver., g. 17, a. 3, ad 2. 
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5@Super Evangelium Ioannis, cap. xiii, 
lect. 1. 

57In I Post. Analyt., lect. 1, n. 6. St. 
Albert expatiates on this: “Aliter etiam est 
in poetica, quae ex fictis et imaginatione 
movere intendit ad delectationem, vel 
abominationem, vel appetitum, vel 
amorem, vel odium. Et ideo fabula et 
recitatione factorum heroicorum, et in 
oratione cantu utitur modulato brevi et 
longo, ut demulceat auditum, ut facilius 
provocet” (De Praedicabilibus [Edition de 
YUniversité Laval], p. 21b). 

58In I ad Timotheum, lect. 2. ! 

58Cum enim eadem res sub diversis 
conditionibus considerari potest, et de- 


the following words of Charles De Koninck: 


It has been said that the demonstrations of God’s existence and 

of the immortality of the soul—some have included Faith as well— 

could hardly be certain unless they irresistibly compel one to 

pursue the good and be a saint, as if such knowledge had to be 

practical truth and thus constitute prudential judgments.” 
Speculation can, of course, be a remote occasion for action, something 
which does not make it practical.** Practical science, on the other hand, 
is a proximate norm, for it considers an operable object and seeks its 
reasons and causes. 

Can one man influence the will of another? Obviously this question 
must first be answered before we worry about the method of influenc- 
ing. The question is not concerned with what moves the will as an 
object but with what moves the will as an efficient cause. No one, not 
even God, can necessitate the will in acting upon it as an efficient 
cause; the creature can, however, indirectly influence the will, and in 
this case there obviously can be no question of a necessary immutation 
of the will. A man’s will can be indirectly influenced by the presenta- 
tion of objects as good to him, by proportioning them to the recipient 
in such a way that they will appeal to him as an individual.” It is 
interesting to note that St. Thomas calls this method per modum 
suggerentis an indirect one.** We remember that Kierkegaard held that 
such a method would make use of art the better to realize its end; and 
once again he finds support in a tradition which holds that “it is char- 
acteristic of the poet that he leads to virtue by means of a delightful 
representation.”*’ St. Thomas notes that the majority are more easily 
convinced by representation than by argument, adding that the truth 
can be hidden in fables and thus communicated to the simple.” 

Since a man often proportions objects to his own sensible nature by 
emphasizing one aspect rather than another, he may use the same 
method in influencing another. 

Since anything can be considered under various conditions and 
thus rendered horrible or delightful, reason quells sensuality by 
means of a delightful or horrible image, depending on how it 
seems to it, and in this way sensuality is moved to joy or sorrow.” 
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The role of imagination in this process should not be overlooked, for 
it enables us to see the role of art and better understand what Aristotle 
meant by its cathartic function. An artistic presentation has a way all 
its own of affecting the passions and disposing a man for either good 
or evil. We have already seen the effect such a disposition can have on 
the judgment of reason; the indirect method, accordingly, is well 
calculated to influence ultimately the highest faculties of man. The 
artistic, indirect method of communication appears to be the most 
effective. Incidentally, those who are scandalized at seeing poetry 
listed among the divisions of logic’ overlook the passage from one 
thing to another which is the ratio communis saved in poetry. To 
deplore the “cognitive” aspect of poetry is indicative of a desire to 
separate the passions from the integral man. 

In its general outlines, then, Kierkegaard’s method of indirect com- 
munication finds a complementary doctrine in the tradition. The unique 
effectiveness of the artistic method is, of course, obvious to common 
sense; but in Kierkegaard and St. Thomas we find attempts to articu- 
late why this is so. There remains only to see if this is all that Kierke- 
gaard intended by indirect communication. Paradoxically enough, he 
later waxed eloquent on the dangers of indirect communication. 


VI. Repudiation of the Dialectic 


Having gone to some lengths to justify Kierkegaard’s indirect 
method, we may be a trifle abashed to find that the volatile Dane came 
finally to repudiate this method and to call out for something more 
direct. But, as students of Kierkegaard’s existential dialectic, we are 
enrolled in the “school of patience” and even this coup must be taken 
gracefully. Moreover, Kierkegaard’s rejection is not as sweeping as at 
first it may appear; indeed, if it were, it would entail dropping his 
very valid observations on the nature of action, something Kierkegaard. 
never did. 


lectabilis et horribilis reddi, ratio opponit 
sensualitati mediante imaginatione rem 
aliquam sub  ratione delectabilis vel 
tristabilis, secundum quod ei videtur; et 
sic sensualitas movetur ad gaudium vel 
tristitiam” (De Ver., q. 25, a. 4). 

®°In I Post. Analyt., lect. 1, n. 6. 

®1Postscript, pp. 468-93. 
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sp, 209. 

*8Training in Christianity, pp. 90-91. 

®*Journals, n. 1226. 

®°Soeren Kierkegaard, Diario, 1, a cura 
de Cornelio Fabro (Morcelliana-Brescia, 
1948), p. 446. 

*eJournals, n. 809. 


The existential dialectic was geared to the Christian life, the high 
point of which, according to Johannes Climacus, is the religion of hid- 
den inwardness.” This consists in an absolute dedication to an eternal 
life with a total lack of exterior show. The life of the spirit, being 
spirit, does not require any bodily manifestation of worship. If the 
Christian goes to church he does so in order not to appear different—if 
no one went to church, neither would he. The danger of this position 
is stated in Training in Christianity. 

On the other hand, if so-called established Christendom maybe 
does not expressly call itself the Church triumphant, perhaps dis- 
daining this name as an externality, it nevertheless produces the 
same confusion by means of ‘hidden inwardness’; for, again, 
established Christendom, where all are Christians, but only in 
hidden inwardness, resembles the militant Church just as little as 
the stillness of death resembles vociferous passion.” 
Could not this desire to remain hidden be prompted by the disinclina- 
tion to shoulder the difficulties following on being marked as a 
Christian?” Nothing, he concluded, was more contrary to Christianity, 
which desires to make all things manifest, than hidden inwardness.™ 
- Cornelio Fabro seems to think that what Kierkegaard was seeking was 
sacramental confession,** but perhaps the difficulty is a more extensive 
one. It will be remembered that Kierkegaard has insisted that practi- 
cal knowledge can only be communicated indirectly. But Christianity 
is the way of life par excellence. Hidden, mysterious, obscure, Chris- 
tianity must never be presented as a doctrine. And yet Christianity 
must be proclaimed openly and directly. 
The communication of Christianity must ultimately end in ‘bear- 
ing witness’, the maieutic form can never be final. For truth, from 
the Christian point of view, does not lie in the subject (as Socrates 
understood it) but in a revelation which must be proclaimed.” 
This is the difficulty, and its resolution seems to redeem Kierkegaard 
from total subjectivism, moral relativism. Does not this truth point 
backward through the literature as a recognition that there must be 
objective norms, a direct as well as an indirect communication when 
it is question of action? With regard to Christianity, the application 
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is striking. Indirect communication is ultimately rooted in hsties 
intelligence, and in Christianity God must be allowed to take over.* 
So too, in action in general, unless the end is given, prudence would 
be identical with art.” 

Indirect communication is present in a new form in Christ. There 
are two kinds of indirect communication, we are told, one which 
makes use of the double reflection and another which arises owing to 
the relation between the communicator and his communication.” No 
matter how directly Christ might say, “I am God,” the fact that He 
is an individual human being creates a difficulty for the recipient. 
Faith is required if one is to accept what Christ says of Himself.” 


VII. Concluding Postscript 


Kierkegaard never rejected indirect communication as we have 
interpreted it in the body of this paper; and we have seen not only that 
it is justifiable but that it is necessary. His reference to Clement of 
Alexandria and the notion that the truths of faith must be hidden is 
not the major motif of the existential dialectic.” What the Dane so 
validly insists upon is the need for subtlety if we are to influence 
another. This recognition saves us from the twin evils of casuistry and 


87 Ibid. 
®8The end to which the work of art must 
conform is not given by nature, but 


Ethical Theory,” Ethics, uxm (April, 
1953), pp. 157-70. Professor Holmer 
moves from the position that the whole 


chosen by the artist. “Et inde est quod 
magis laudatur artifex qui volens peccat, 
quam qui peccat nolens; magis autem 
contra prudentiam est quod aliquis peccet 
volens, quam nolens, quia rectitudo volun- 
tatis est de ratione prudentiae, non autem 
de ratione artis” (ST, I-II, q. 57, a. 4). 

“Training in Christianity, p. 133. 

Tbid., pp. 134 ff. 

"Cf, Repetition, p. 149. Nevertheless, 
one could easily believe that this notion 
had something to do with Kierkegaard’s 
later uneasiness with indirect communica- 
tion; as he often declared, he was without 
authority, and for him to cloak revealed 
truth was a species of usurpation. For 
the remarks of St. Thomas on this rather 
common thought of the fathers that divine 
truth should be hidden in obscurity, see 
In Boethii de Trin., q. 2, a. 4. 

72Cf, Paul L. Holmer, “Kierkegaard and 
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literature has no “immediate moral signifi- 
cance” to conclude that Kierkegaard in- 
tended to show that existential problems 
could be discussed dispassionately but 
that the exigencies of action could not be 
met by mere discussion, One has no doubt 
that this is a facet of Kierkegaard, but 
there are degrees of immediacy when it 
is question of action, as we have seen in 
our discussion of the “twilight zone.” In 
order to have immediate moral signifi- 
cance, the literature would have to consti- 
tute prudential decisions for the reader. 
Nonetheless, I do not think that what ap- 
pears is incompatible with Dr. Holmer’s 
position; his article cannot be recom- 
mended too highly. 

73Point of View, p. 147. 

™4Cf. David F. Swenson, Something 
about Kierkegaard, pp. 111-34. 


moral intimidation. This is a major contribution of Kierkegaard, and 
_ it is central to his thought. What he had to say is inextricably bound 
up with how he said it. 

In conclusion, let us note that much of the Kierkegaardian literature 
is obviously remote from the individual act; page after page is devoted 
to theoretical problems having little or no proximate bearing on the 
ethical activity of the reader. It is possible to see only this side of 
Kierkegaard and conclude that his interest was merely to draw out 
the logical consequences of various views.”* But would not this be to 
forget that the literature is uno tenore,” that Kierkegaard never forgot 
his ultimate teleology which was to clear the ground for action in a 
rather proximate way?” If what we have been saying is true, such 
concentration might end in distortion. The ambiguity of our Janus 
bifrons was never desired for itself: the vast complexity of Kierke- 
gaard’s literature was intended to progress from complexity to the 
simplicity of Christian existence. The tool of his task, we have seen, 
was most aptly chosen. 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Pacific Division 


DESMOND J. FITZGERALD, University of San Francisco, and 


AUSTIN FAGOTHEY, S.J. Santa Clara University 


The joint meeting of the Eastern and Western Divisions with the Pacific 
Division of the American Philosophical Association was held December 28- 
30, 1955, at the University of California, Berkeley. In contrast to some 
previous sessions, the papers showed a lessening emphasis on the semantic 
and logistical approach, together with a broadening in the scope of the 
analysis used. This was to be seen in the tenth “Carus Lecture,” “An Inquiry 
concerning Moral Understanding,” given by Arthur E. Murphy (University 
of Washington). Professor Murphy criticized the insufficiency of such 
ethical systems as empiricism, intuitionism, emotive morality, and the 
Kantian categorical imperative. There is a difference between a liking and 
a moral judgment in that the latter demands rational justification. Moral 
questions must be resolved by reasons. However, Professor Murphy did not 
have much hope of settling which reasons are to be accepted. Where 
maxims of various cultures differ we must seek common ground and be 
content with a modus vivendi, as in the international sphere, while trying 
to resolve by practical means differences in ethical beliefs. The examples 
used indicated he was largely concerned with social morality. 

In his presidential address, Bertram Jessup (University of Oregon) 
analyzed the date of aesthetics. He noted that any object may produce 
an aesthetic experience which is so varied as to defy classification. Beauty, 
while not found in form alone nor an inherent quality, is something objec- 
tive, though the aesthetic experience is subjective. Just as any object may 
have economic value in that it can be traded, so, too, any object may have 
aesthetic value in that it can produce aesthetic pleasure. 

The papers on knowledge and ethics reflected more of this current in- 
terest in philosophical analysis. In his “Empiricism and Human Practice,” 
Professor William S. Snyder argued that “strict empiricism” in the sense 
of Hume or Reichenbach cannot justify itself theoretically, nor on its own 
grounds should it attempt to do so; on the other hand it is not susceptible 
of a theoretical refutation. Practice, however, works against it. Arthur 
Smullyan (University of Washington) gave a logically intricate study of the 
problems involved in justifying empirical knowledge. Wallace I. Matson 
(University of California) treated of “The Irrelevance of Free Will to Moral 
Responsibility, and the Vacuity of the Latter,” in which he attempted to 
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The classic commentators on St. Thomas mention a difficulty of 
interpretation—“a great difficulty” according to John of St. Thomas*— 
concerning essence and supposit in the angels. Substance has two 
fundamental meanings: the substantial essence and the existing whole 
to which essence belongs, the supposit.” St. Thomas seems to teach that 
essence and supposit are really distinct in all creatures. He also seems 
to teach that essence and supposit are the same in the angels. The 
difficulty caused by this at least apparent contradiction would seem 
at first sight far removed from the current interests even of Thomistic 
metaphysicians. But the issues involved are not only textual or his- 
torical but are of speculative importance. Conflicting theories about 
the formal constituent of the supposit claim the support of St. Thomas. 
A neutral observer might be led to suspect that St. Thomas’s own 
point of view must have been different from that of his successors. 
Light may be cast upon this possibility by considering a context in 
which he seems to contradict later theories and himself as well. Then, 
too, since the points at issue are concerned in one way or another with 
the act of existence, indirect light may be thrown on the special sense 
in which St. Thomas, as compared with both his masters and some of 
his disciples, may be called an existential philosopher. 

It is the constant teaching of St. Thomas that in all finite beings 
essence is distinct from the act of existence by which the supposit is 
real. The unity of the supposit is founded in the act of existence.* The 
act of existence pertains to the very constitution of the supposit as its 
term.‘ The supposit, not the essence, is the subject of existence.° It 


The Modern Schoolman, xxxm, May, 1956 9Q4] 


would seem to follow, then, that in all finite beings essence is distinct 
from the supposit as a principle from the totality of which it is a 
principle. In fact, St. Thomas expressly teaches that in no creature, 
not even the angel, can essence and supposit be entirely the same, for 
wherever there is something more than the essence there must be a 


1Cursus Theologicus, In ST, I, a. 3, 
disp. 4, diff. 3, a. 1, n. 31. For his 
solution, ibid., nos. 32-37. Cf. Cajetan, 
Ines Eo el.ds Oona. oe 

2“Uno modo dicitur ‘substantia quidditas 
rei’, quam significat definitio, secundum 
quod definitio significat | substantiam 
rei... alio modo dicitur substantia 
‘subiectum vel suppositum’ quod subsistit 
in genere substantiae” (ST, I, q. 29, a. 
2). The text for all works that have 
appeared in it is that of the Leonine 
edition. Other references are to the Piana 
text as found in the Parma edition. Cf. 
Dew ota deo aslo Lol Lud cst BOS 
ad 3; In I Sent., d. 9, q. 1, a. 1, ad 1 
and d. 18, q. 1, a. ‘I, ad “5; In. VII 
Metaphys., lect. 2 and lect. 18; In X 
Metaphys., lect. 4; Quodl., III, q. 2, a. 
4, ad 1. 

ae, . sed esse est id in quo fundatur 
unitas suppositi . . .” (Quodl., IX, q. 2, 
a. 3, ad 2). Cf. ST, Dl. q. 19, a. I, ad 
4; In III Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. 1, quaest. 
1 and d. 18, q. 1, a. 1, ad 3; Compend. 
Theol., cap. 212. 

4“Nam esse pertinet ad ipsam constitu- 
tionem personae, et sic quantum ad hoc 
se habet in ratione termini” (ST, III, q. 
19, a. 1, ad 4). 

5“Fisse autem pertinet et ad hypostasim 
et ad naturam: ad hypostasim quidem 
sicut ad id quo aliquid habet esse; natura 
enim significatur per modum formae, quae 
dicitur ens ex eo quod ea aliquid est, sicut 
albedine est aliquid album et humanitate 
est aliquis homo” (ibid., q. 17, a. 2). 
“. . . unde nec natura rei nec partes ejus 
proprie dicuntur esse . . . sed suppositum 
completum quod est secundum omnia 
illa” (In III Sent., d. 6, q. 2, a. 2). CE&. 
Quodl., IX, q. 2, a. 2; De Pot., Ch OF 
a. 1, ad 12; ibid., a. 3, ad 2 and a. 8, 
ad 3; In I Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 1 and 
a. 4; In III Sent., d. 14, q. 1, a. ie 
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quaest. 1. Cf. also ST, I, q. 45, a. 5 
and related texts where form is said to 
be that by which something is. 

®“In solo autem Deo non invenitur 
aliquod accidens praeter ejus essentiam, 
quia suum esse est sua essentia, ut dictum 
est; et ideo in Deo est omnino idem 
suppositum et natura. In angelo autem 
non est omnino idem: quia aliquid ac- 
cidit ei praeter id quod est de ratione 
speciei: quia et ipsum esse angeli est 
praeter ejus essentiam seu naturam; et 
alia quaedam ei accidunt . . . quae 
omnino pertinent ad suppositum, non 
autem ad naturam” (Quodl., II, q. 2, a. 
4), Cf. J. Winardy, “Le Quodlibet II, 
de s. Thomas et la notion de suppdt,” 
Epherimedes Theologicae Lovaniensis, x1 
(19384), 5-29. For the sense in which 
esse may be improperly called an acci- 
dent “. . . esse non dicitur accidens quod 
sit in genere accidentis, si loguamur de 
esse substantiae (est enim actus essentiae), 
sed per quamdam similitudinem; quia non 
est pars essentiae, sicut nec accidens” 
(De Pot., q. 5, a. 4, ad 3). Cf. Quodl., 
II, q. 2, a. 3, c. et ad 2; Quodl., V, q. 
5, a. 5; In IV Metaphys., lect. 2. 

7, , . dicendum quod natura, secun- 
dum se considerata, prout in abstracto 
significatur, non vere potest praedicari de 
supposito seu persona nisi in Deo in quo 
non differt quod est et quo est ut in Prima 
Parte habitum est” (ST, III, q. 17, a. 1). 
Cf. ibid., q. 2, a. 2, where, however, it 
is said that the distinction “. . . maxime 
apparet in his quae sunt ex materia et 
forma composita.” For the same qualifica- 
tion “, sicut apparet praecipue in his 
quae sunt ex materia et forma composita” 
(De Unione, a. 1). 

For the identity of quod est and quo est 
in God, cf. ST, I, q. 29, a. 4, ad 1 and 
q. 40, a. 1. When in ST, I, the identity of 
quod est and quo est is asserted of God 


distinction between essence and that of which it is the essence.’ The 
nature considered in itself, as it is signified in the abstract, cannot be 
predicated of the supposit or person except in God, for whom there 
is no difference between essence and existence.” It is no wonder, then, 
that Scholastic philosophers and theologians seem generally agreed 
that essence and supposit are distinct in all creatures.’ 


The Difficulty Caused by St. Thomas’s 
Identification of Essence and Supposit 
in the Angels 


So far there would seem to be no problem. But there is a whole 
series of texts in which St. Thomas has stated that while essence and 
supposit differ in all material things, yet, where an essence without 
matter is to be found—not only in God but in the angels as well— 
there is an identity of essence and supposit.’ In things which do not 
have a form in matter there can be no distinction between thing and 
essence. The difficulty caused by these statements, great enough in 
any case, is increased if approached from the standpoint of the 
Scholastic controversy concerning the formal constituent of the sup- 
posit. What does the supposit have that even the individuated essence 
lacks? Whether we say with many Thomists that the very act of 
existence constitutes the supposit or with the classical Thomistic 
school that a mode of subsistence plays this role,** the fact remains 


and denied of the angels (ST, I, q. 50, a. 
2, ad 3 and q. 75, a. 5, ad 4) the ref- 
erence is to essence and existence (cf. In 
II Sent., d. 3, q. 1; Quodl., IX, q. 4, a. 6; 
CG, II, cap. 54), not to the essence as dis- 
tinguished from the supposit. For quo and 
quod in St. Thomas, cf. M.-D. Roland- 
Gosselin, Le De Ente et Essentia (Paris, 
1948), pp. 185-99, and E. Schiltz, “La 
place de ‘quod est’ et ‘quo est’ dans la 
métaphysique thomiste,’ Divus Thomas 
(Piacenza), xz (1937), 22-55. 

®Cajetan, In ST, I, q. 3, a. 3, no. 8; 
John of St. Thomas, In ST, I, q. 3, a. 1, 
disp. 4, diff. 1, no. 8; Francis Suarez, 
Disputationes Metaphysicae, disp. 34, 


sect. 3, nos. 9-10. Suarez did not, however, 
think the distinction between supposit and 
essence could be arrived at without the 
knowledge by revelation of the Incarnation 
and Trinity (ibid., sect. 2, no. 4). 

In I-Sent:, d, 25, q. 1, a.—l,-ad 3; 
In_Id: Sent.,. d. 3,..q, 4,..a7 13 cin—Vil 
Metaphys., lect. 5 and lect. 11; In VIII 
Metaphys., lect. 3; In III de An., lect. 
83." De.Pot., qu,2;.a..ls sbid.; qi 8; a..4 
and q. 9, a. 1; CG, IV, cap. 55; In 
Epistolam S. Pauli ad Philippenses, cap. 
2, lect. 2; ST; I, q. 3, a. 3; De An., a. 17, 
ad 10. 

1°For an account of the state of the 
controversy before the introduction of the 
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that St. Thomas repeatedly called what is simply speaking not a sup- 
posit, a supposit." Whether the concrete existing thing, constituted 
such by an act of existence, or the essence terminated by a mode so 
as to receive an act of existence and become a concrete existing thing, 
is the supposit, in any case either the act of existence itself or some 


a ee ee ee 


theory of Tiphanus, see Suarez, Disp. 
Metaphys., disp. 34, sect. 2-4. For the 
more recent state of the question, see any 
good manual or A. Michel, “Hypostase”’ 
in Dictionnaire de théologie catholique 
Vol. 7, Part 1, pp. 411-29. The question 
has been put in a new light by the articles 
of Herman Diepen, O.S.B., in the Revue 
Thomiste, especially “La Critique du 
basilisme selon saint Thomas d’ Aquin,” 
1950, pp. 82-118, pp. 290-329, and by J. 
Maritain, “Sur la notion du subsistence,” 
Revue Thomiste, 1954, pp. 242-56, to be 
published in the new English translation of 
Les Degrés du savoir. According to this 
new view the function of the mode of 
subsistence is not to terminate the essence 
so as to render it capable of receiving 
existence but rather to constitute a subject 
exercising the act of existence. 

11Quodl., Il (1269-72, Mandonnet and 
Walz; 1272, Van Steenberghen); ST, III 
(1272, Grabmann; 1272-73, Walz). The 
exceptions, In I Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a. 1 and 
In I Sent., d. 34, q. 1, a. 1, do not give 
the same reason for the distinction that is 
stated later. The first text gives no reason 
but simply states that in creatures acts 
belong to supposits, not natures—a con- 
sequence of the distinction between essence 
and supposit rather than a reason for it. 
The second states that wherever there is 
matter “vel alicujus quod loco materiae se 
habet” hypostasis and essence are not the 
same. In view of their failure to conform 
to the pattern of an appeal to Aristotle’s 
authority made in later works, it is perhaps 
unlikely that these texts were thoroughly 
revised at a later date. Cf. infra, n. 12. 

If the commentary of Hannibaldus 
printed with the works of St. Thomas may 
be taken as evidence of the earlier text 
of St. Thomas’s Commentary on the Sen- 
tences, the difficulty about essence and 
supposit in the angels is not suppressed. 
While in a parallel text of Hannibaldus one 
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reference to the distinction of essence and 
supposit in all creatures disappears (Super 
Libris Magistri Sententiarum ad Hanni- 
baldum, In I Sent., d. 5, q. 1, a. 1), a 
seeming contradiction remains. It is said 
that essence differs from supposit only in 
material things. “Unde differentia naturae 
et suppositi non invenitur nisi in habenti- 
bus materiam” (ibid.; In II Sent., d. 2, 
q. 1, a. 1). There is, however, a distinc- 
tion of quod est and esse in all creatures 
(ibid., ad 2). On the other hand, essence 
and person are really distinct in all crea- 
tures. “In omnibus ergo rebus in quibus 
invenitur aliquid praeter principia es- 
sentialia differt essentia et persona reali- 
ter, et hoc est in omni creatura” (ibid.; 
In I Sent., d. 34, q. 1, a. 1). 
12Roland-Gosselin speaks of St. Thomas’s 
not changing his teaching until “... il 
étudia de nouveau, et pour elle-méme, a 
Yoccasion d’une dispute quodlibétique, 
la question des rapports entre le suppdét 
et la nature dans les anges.” He mentions 
the exceptions to this statement found in 
the Commentary on the Sentences, Le De 
Ente, p. 192. L. B. Gillon writes of “des 
hesitations de saint Thomas sur la distinc- 
tion du suppét et de la nature chez 
ange .. .” (“Thomas d’Aquin, v. signifi- 
cation historique de la théologie de saint 
Thomas,” in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, vol. xv, 651-93, 675a). An 
appeal to the authority of Aristotle for the 
principle that where there is anything be- 
sides essence there must be a distinction 
between essence and that of which it is 
the essence seems to be lacking in the 
earliest texts. For such an appeal, cf. In 
VII Metaphys., lect. 11; In VIII Met- 
aphys., lect. 3; In III de An., lect. 8; 
De Pot., q. 9, a. 1; Quodl., II, q. 2, a. 4. 
*8For these terms in St. Albert, see 
Roland-Gosselin, Le De ente, pp. 172-74. 
+4«“Suppositum autem et hoc aliquid in 
ratione sui habent, quod sint compositum 


reference to it is added to the essence. The essence by itself cannot 
then be the supposit in any creature. 


A Purely Historical Answer to the Difficulty 
Not Sufficient 


Since the texts in which St. Thomas asserts the distinction between 
essence and supposit in all creatures seem to date generally, though 
not universally, from later in his career than those in which he con- 
fined the distinction to material things, it might seem plausible to argue 
for a process of development in the course of which St. Thomas 
changed his mind. There may have been a development in which St. 
Thomas's thought became more explicit,” and a study might be made 
exploring the historical background of the distinction between quod est 
and quo est.** Within the framework of a Boethian tradition it would 
seem that the concrete subject, that which is, must always be distinct 
from the form by which it is what it is; and so a distinction between a 
particularized subject and that by which it participates the separate 
intelligibility in which it shares must exist in all creatures.‘ In this 
tradition, and in kindred Platonic complexes, a sense in which essence 
and supposit are distinct in all creatures becomes obvious. When, on 
the other hand, individuation is interpreted according to Aristotle as 
having its basis in the composition of form and matter, the difference 
between general and particular must disappear where there is only 
form, since the individual subject is no longer the result of a concre- 
tion of forms but of the limitation and reception of form by matter. 
As a result, the philosophical basis for the distinction between essence 
and supposit seems to disappear; but when the problem is recon- 
sidered from the aspect of existence, it is again clear that essence, 
whether composed as in material being, or simple form as in the angel, 
must be distinct from the existing whole of which it is a principle. 

A study of the historical background might, then, give a partial 
psychological explanation for a certain development in St. Thomas’s 
expression; but the account of such a development would give no 
answer to the real problem involved. From the earliest stage of his 
career known to us St. Thomas held that the supposit as that which 
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exists is opposed to the essence, that by which something exists.” 
There must be a reason why not just once or twice by inadvertence 
but repeatedly St. Thomas failed to assert the distinction of essence 
and supposit in all creatures, a distinction that seems to follow from 
premises always held by him. For a real answer, a context in which 
essence and supposit are identical in the angel must be made explicit 
as well as another more obvious context in which they are different. 

When St. Thomas speaks of essence and supposit as distinct even 


wie) eI) ey se ee 


ad minus ex quod est et quo est: omne 
enim suppositum alicui substat communi, 
scilicet naturae, qua est in genere vel 
specie illius naturae: et omne quod sub- 
stat, res naturae determinata est in illa 
natura ad hoc quod est signatum hoc 
aliquid. Et per hoc patet, quod in ratione 
suppositi est, quod compositum sit” (St. 
Albert, Summa Theologica, II, tract. 4, 
q. 13, mem. 1, sol. [ed. Vives], vol. 32, p. 
160). For the Boethian background see 
A. C, Pegis, St. Thomas and the Problem 
of the Soul (Toronto, 1934), pp. 116-17 
(to which work I owe the quotation from 
St. Albert) and Bernard J. Muller-Thym, 
The Establishment of the University of 
Being in the Doctrine of Meister Eckhart 
of Hochheim (New York, 1939), pp. 
62-63. 

7*In III Sent., d. 6, q. 2, a. 2; d..14, 
Geivaot- dongs Jara. leads S..O£ also 
In I Sent., d. 23, q. 1, a. 1 and a. 4. 

7®Quodl., II, q. 2, a. 4. 

ST IM q. 1%, a. Il. Cf supra, n. 7. 

18“Tn substantiis vero simplicibus nulla 
est differentia essentiae et subiecti, cum 
non est in eis materia individualis naturam 
communem individuans; sed ipsa essentia 
in eis est subsistentia” (De Pot., q. 9, a. 
1). “Sed cum quidditas quae sequitur 
compositionem dependeat ex partibus 
oportet quod ipsa non sit subsistens in 
esse quod sibi acquiritur, sed ipsum com- 
positum quod suppositum dicitur. . .” (In 
LIRSentayd: asic spy ately) ane quia in 
homine aliud est in natura et persona, cum 
sit ex materia et forma compositum; non 
autem in angelo, qui immaterialis est” 
(CG, IV, cap. 55). “In his igitur quae 
non sunt composita ex materia et forma, 
in quibus individuatio non est per ma- 
teriam individualem, idest per hanc ma- 
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teriam, sed ipsae formae sint supposita 
subsistentia” (ST, I, q. 3, a. 3). “In 
substantiis autem separatis, quia imma- 
teriales sunt, natura speciei non recipitur 
in aliqua materia individuante, sed est 
ipsa natura per se subsistens; unde non 
est in eis aliud habens quidditatem, et 
aliud quidditas ipsa...” (De An., a. 
17, ad 10). 

1°Cajetan, In ST, I, q. 3, no. 2; Suarez, 
Disp. Metaphys., disp. 34, sect. 3, no. 17. 
John of St. Thomas says that St. Thomas 
sometimes speaks of the supposit formally 
as terminated by its mode, sometimes 
“radicaliter seu originative” as in the in- 
dividuating principles from which this 
mode has its origin (In ST, I, q. 2, disp. 
4, a. 1, diff. 3, nos. 33-34). He wishes 
to avoid the opinion “. . . sumitur ex 
Cajetano .. .” (ibid.) held by Suarez 
(Disp. Metaphys., disp. 34, sect. 3, no. 
17) and others that the nature in its in- 
dividuating principles as such is sometimes 
identified with the supposit by St. Thomas, 
Gouker Mar 29 Gal 15 77081 
and therefore says that it is only the indi- 
viduated nature considered as the origin 
or source of the terminating mode of sub- 
sistence that is so identified. 

20. . in rebus creatis principia in- 
dividuantia duo habent; quorum unum est 
quod sunt principium subsistendi (natura 
enim communis de se non subsistit nisi in 
singularibus); aliud est quod per principia 
individuantia supposita naturae communis 
ab invicem distinguuntur” (De Pot., q. 9, 
a..5;,ad 13). 

21“Tn divinis autem proprietates per- 
sonales hoc solum habent quod supposita 
divinae naturae ab invicem distinguuntur, 
non autem sunt principium  subsistendi 
divinae essentiae; ipsa enim divina essentia 


in the angels his meaning seems clear enough. The distinction is based 
upon that between essence and existence. St. Thomas does not say 
that since existence constitutes the supposit, where there is no act of 
existence there can be no supposit but instead that where there is any- 
thing besides essence, supposit and essence must be distinct. In 
creatures the act of existence et alia quaedam are not the same as the 
essence. Therefore, in all creatures essence and supposit must be 
distinct.** Where anything besides the essence is found, this is an in- 
dication that essence is not the existing whole or supposit; so only 
in God, for whom essence and existence are the same, is there no real 
distinction between essence and supposit.”” 


Essence Identical with the Supposit 
as Rendering It Distinct 


In another group of texts, however, St. Thomas bases the difference 
between essence and supposit not on the distinction between essence 
and existence but on that between form and matter. Only in the 
material substance is there a distinction between essence and supposit. 
The essence as quod, as subject of existence, is identical with the sup- 
posit. The essence as existing differs from the essence as principle of 
intelligibility in material things. No such distinction can exist in the 
angels.** In some sense the individuated essence is here identified by 
St. Thomas with the supposit.** This seems evident enough. The real 
difficulty to be explained is how St. Thomas ever could maintain such 
a position. His distinction between two functions of the individuating 
principles of the essence may provide an answer. The individuating 
principles limit and receive the act of existence, but they also render 
the resulting whole distinct from other supposits.” It is, then, by the 
essence that created supposits are normally distinguished—by the 
essence as individuated through matter when there are several individ- 
uals to a species. 

In God the divine persons subsist by an act of existence which is 
identical with the divine nature, but they are distinct by the relations 
of origin. Creatures subsist by the act of substantial existence which is 
limited and received by their essence, but they are also distinct by the 
essence.” In both God and creatures what makes something subsist is 
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the act of existence. God’s essence as identical with His existence, and 
the essence in a creature as limiting and receiving existence, are 
analogously principles of subsisting; but when St. Thomas speaks of 
that from which the rational being is a subsistence or supposit, “ex quo 
subsistentiam habet,”*? he is not referring to the act of existence. 


a 


est secundum se subsistens; sed e converso 
proprietates personales habent quod sub- 
sistant ab essentia; ex eo enim paternitas 
habet quod sit res subsistens, quia essentia 
divina, cui est idem secundum rem, est res 
subsistens; ut inde sequatur quod sicut 
essentia divina est Deus, ita paternitas est 
Deus. Et ex hoc est etiam quod essentia 
divina non multiplicatur secundum nu- 
merum ex pluralitate suorum suppositorum, 
sicut accidit in istis inferioribus. Nam ex 
eo aliquid secundum numerum multipli- 
catur, ex quo subsistentiam habet. Licet 
autem divina essentia secundum seipsum, 
ut ita dicam individuetur quantum ad hoc 
quod est per se subsistere; tamen ipsa una 
existente secundum numerum sunt in 
divinis plura supposita ab invicem distincta 
per relationes subsistentes” (ibid.). 
22Tbid, 

28The explicit notion of the mode of 
subsistence seems to be a novelty of later 
Scholasticism unknown even to Cajetan in 
his youth. Cf. Degl’Innocenti, “L’opinione 
giovanile de Gaetano sulla constituzione 
ontologica de la persona,” Divus Thomas 
(Piacenza), xu1v (1941), pp. 154-56. 

Pére Diepen admits that the notion of 
subsistence conceived as independence is 
not found quite explicitly in St. Thomas, 
“La critique du basilisme,” p. 311. Still 
less, then, can the explicit notion of the 
mode as constituting formally the inde- 
pendence be found. For a recent study 
interpreting St. Thomas as an exponent of 
the mode, see Garrigou-Lagrange, “Thom- 
isme,” vi, 2, in Dictionnaire de théologie 
catholique, xv, 924b-930b. 

The expression, “mode of subsisting,” 
is found in St. Thomas but must not be 
interpreted in the light of later contro- 
versies. St. Thomas speaks of the manner 
of existing proper to a singular substance 
and “. . . principium talis modi existendi 
quod est principium individuationis” (De 
Pot., q. 9, a. 2, ad 1). Cf. ibid., ad 2. The 
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mode of subsisting is not the principle of 
subsisting but the way of existing proper 
to supposits. “Et sic hoc nomen individuum 
ponitur in definitione personae ad de- 
signandum modum subsistendi qui competit 
substantiis particularibus” (ST, I, q. 29, 
a, 1, ad 3). 

24Persona igitur in quacumque natura 
significat id quod est distinctum in natura 
illa; sicut in humana natura significat has 
carnes et haec ossa et hanc animam, quae 
sunt principia individuantia hominem; quae 
quidem licet non sint de _ significatione 
personae, sunt tamen de _ significatione 
personae humanae. Distinctio autem in 
divinis non fit nisi per relationis originis, 
ut dictum est supra” (ST, I, q. 29, a. 4). 
“.,. . forma significata per nomen per- 
sonae non est essentia absolute, sed illud 
quod est principium incommunicabilitatis, 
sive individuationis ...” (De Pot., q. 
9, a. 6, ad 4). 

25. . sicut dictum est, persona re- 
quirit completionem. In_ conjunctione 
autem aliquorum aliquando ita est quod 
utrumque incompletum est, sicut patet in 
unione formae et materiae, quorum ut- 
rumque non habet esse completum, et in 
mixtione, quando utrumque mixtorum 
partim corrumpitur; unde in talibus haec' 
completio quam requirit persona, neutri 
debetur sed composito. Aliquando autem 
unum praeexistit in se completum, et aliud 
additur et completur per completionem 
ejus, sicut cibus qui adjungitur homini 
jam completo; unde completio personalis 
non debetur cibo, sed homini; et hoc 
proprie dicitur assumi quod sic in per- 
sonalitatem alterius trahitur” (In III Sent., 
aie5, “qr Ly lark 1i)s ey esed ealiorums 
quae personalitatem non causant, non est 
inconveniens ut additionem recipiat: sicut 
Socrates recipit additionem  scientiae, 
nutrimenti, et hujusmodi; et tamen haec 
non individuant ipsum” (ibid., ad 1). 
When nature is distinguished from per- 


Neither is the reference to a mode of subsistence terminating the 
essence. However cogent the arguments may be for the metaphysical 
necessity of such a mode, St. Thomas does not explicitly mention it 
in the many contexts where some such mention might be expected.” 
The possibility may be suggested that apparent implicit references to 
such a mode are rather to the individual essence, not indeed in its 
function of limiting and receiving existence but in that of rendering 
the supposit distinct, or to the analogous role played in divinis by the 
relations of origin.** Even if something more than the individuated 
essence is required if a being is to exercise its act of existence as a 
supposit, this something more, the mode of subsistence with the kind 
of entity peculiar to it, is not what St. Thomas has in mind when 
speaking of that by which a supposit is a supposit. When he speaks of 
the personality, the person conceived abstractly and formally, what 
he seems to have directly in mind is that by which the supposit is 
rendered distinct from other supposits. In God the personalities are 
the relations that subsist; in creatures, the subsisting essences with 
their individuating principles.** When St. Thomas speaks of the 
personality being destroyed on the supposition of a hypostatic union 
between a divine person and a pre-existing angel, what he mentions 
explicitly in connection with the personality is the nature of the angel.” 
What the supposit is, the essence of the individual, is normally the 
ratio of the supposit among creatures and renders distinct that whole 
to which both essence, considered as such, and the act of existence be- 


sonality in the Trinity, the reference is to 
what belongs to the person rendered 
distinct by relations of origin as contrasted 
with what belongs to the essence. “ 

forma significata per hoc nomen persona 


sonalitate perfectus, cum non _subiaceat 
generationi et corruptioni. Unde non 
posset in unitatem divinae personae assumi 
nisi eius personalitas destruetur; quod 
neque convenit incorruptibilitati naturae 


non est essentia vel natura, sed personal- 
itas. Unde cum sint tres personalitates, 
idest tres personales proprietates in Patre 
et Filio et Spiritu Sancto, non singulariter 
sed pluraliter praedicatur de tribus” (ST, 
I, q. 39, a. 4). For personality in the 
Trinity cf. also ibid., III, q. 3, a. 3. 
26Dicendum quod quidem _ dicunt 
angelum non esse assumptibilem, quia a 
principio suae creationis est in sua per- 


eius, neque bonitati assumentis, ad quam 
non pertinet quod aliquid perfectionis in 
creatura assumpta corrumpat. . . . Potest 
enim Deus, producendo novam angelicam 
naturam, copulare eam sibi in unitate 
personae, et sic nihil praeexistens ibi cor- 
rumpetur” (ST, III, q. 4, a. 1, ad 3). Cf. 
In III Sent., d. 2, q. 1, a. 1, quaest. 2; 
CG, IV, cap. 55; In Epistolam S. Pauli ad 
Hebraeos, cap. 2, lect. 4. 
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long as principles.”’ St. Thomas seems to take for granted that the rae 
of the supposit is the singular essence. That is why, although esse is 
not part of the specific essence’s ratio, it is not part of the supposit’s 
either.** The act of existence is not part of any created essence, although 
it is true that the singular exists and not the species. That to which 
esse belongs as a consequent is not, however, an essence but the sub- 
stantial totality rendered distinct by the singular essence.” Hence, 
that which has the ratio of a supposit is not precisely the individuated 
essence as such. In considering the supposit two factors must always 
be considered: that by which the supposit is distinct and that by which 


27 | | quod non omne quod accidit 
alicui praeter rationem speciei, est determi- 
nativum essentiae ipsius, ut oporteat illud 
poni in ratione ejus, sicut dictum est; et 
ideo, licet esse non sit de ratione suppositi; 
quia tamen pertinet ad suppositum et non 
est de ratione naturae; manifestum est 
quod suppositum et natura non sunt omnino 
idem in quibuscumque res non est suum 
esse” (Quodl., II, q. 2, a. 4, ad 2). The 
use of ratio can only be understood in the 
context of the objection to which an answer 
is here given. “. . . sicut esse non ponitur 
in definitione naturae, ita non poneretur 
in definitione suppositi vel singularis, si 
suppositum vel singulare defineretur” 
(ibid., obj. 2). Here the ratio is in one 
sense the individuated essence. 

28Supra, n. 27. 

2°Tt is only where the singular nature 
distinguishes the person that the singular 
nature can be called the subject of esse. 
The human nature of Christ does not 
distinguish His person. “Alio modo potest 
intellegi ut naturae humanae in Christo 
propria personalitas debeatur, causata ex 
principiis humanae naturae. Et sic Christus, 
secundum quod homo non est persona, 
quia humana natura non est per se seorsum 
existens a divina natura quod requirit ratio 
personae” (ST, III, q. 16, a. 12). “Sed 
hoc est proprium homini Christo, quod 
persona subsistens in humana natura eius 
non sit causata ex principiis humanae 
naturae, sed sit aeterna. Et ideo uno modo 
est persona secundum quod homo, alio 
modo non sicut dictum est” (ibid., ad its) 
Cf. In III Sent., d. 10, q. 1, a. 2, quaest. 
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1; In Epistolam S. Pauli ad Romanos, cap. 
1, lect. 3. 

According to one common opinion 
among modern Thomists, Christ’s human 
nature is not a personal whole because it 
does not have its own act of existence. Cf. 
Billot, De Verbo Incarnato. 5 ed. (Rome, 
1942) Q. nu, Thesis vu, no. 4, pp. 128-38. 
It can also be said that Christ’s human 
nature is not a person because—and here 
it differs from the natures of other men— 
it does not distinguish that to which the 
act of existence belongs personally. That 
to which the act of existence belongs 
personally is the Person of the Word of 
God constituted by a relation of origin. 

30D icit ergo primo, quod perscrutan- 
dum est utrum quodquideratesse cujus- 
cumque, et unumquodque cujus_ est 
quodquideratesse, sit idem aut diversum; 
et similiter de aliis”’ (In VII Metaphys., 
lect. 5). Cf. Metaphysics Z. 6. 1031a. For 
the relation of essence and form in Aris- 
totle, see Armand Maurer, “Form and 
Essence in the Philosophy of St. Thomas,” 
Mediaeval Studies, xm (1951), 165-76. 

*1In VII Metaphys., lect. 11; In VIII 
Metaphys., lect. 3; In III De An., lect. 8; 
De Pot., q. 11, a. 1; ibid., q. 7, a. 4 and 
q. 9, a. 1; ST; I, q. 3, a. 3 and q, 29), a, 
2, ad 3; De An., a. 17, ad 10. 

82. . principia individuantia omnium 
formarum, non sunt de essentia earum, 
sed hoc solum verum est in compositis” 
(De An., a. 3, ad 18). Cf. De Pot., q. 3, 


an Ty ad lls In Il Sent. ds cq tea: 
1, ad’ 1. 


it subsists. A failure to distinguish the two factors may be one source 
of difficulty in the controversy concerning the formal constituent of the 
supposit, though neither factor seems to play the roles assigned to the 
mode of subsistence by its proponents. In any case, a real sense has 
been established in which the individuated essence of the creature is 
its supposit. The individuated essence in creatures is normally that by 
which the supposit as a whole is rendered distinct from other supposits. 


Essence as Distinguishing the Supposit Differs from 
Essence as Intelligible Only in Material Things 


A reason has now been given why St. Thomas can sometimes 
identify the essence with its individuating principles and the supposit 
in finite things. But no answer has been given to the question as to 
why essence and supposit are distinguished in material things and 
identified in the angels. It would seem that in all creatures alike, 
essence as a principle of being is distinct from that of which it is a 
principle; and in all alike essence as that which renders the supposit 
distinct is identical with the supposit. A contrast, however, exists be- 
tween the essence as principle of intelligibility or definition and essence 
as distinguishing the supposit, in material things and not in the angels. 
St. Thomas understands this distinction to be the same as one made 
by Aristotle between essence and that of which it is the essence.” 
In establishing such a distinction, the act of existence, as well as acci- 
dents in the proper sense of the term, plays no part. Though in 
another context the presence of anything besides essence is used to 
prove the distinction of essence and supposit in all creatures, in the 
group. of texts now under consideration” there is question only of the 
substantial essence and the principles individuating it. These prin- 
ciples, though accidents in the sense that they are outside the specific 
essence, are in the real order not accidents at all but are constitutive 
of the individual substantial essence. In the composite the principles 
individuating the form are part of the essence.” 

The context now under discussion does not belong to logic. Logic 
deals with mental intentions and not with realities or the essence of 
realities. The essence found in reality is not a logical intention but 
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the principle from which logical intentions are derived.** On ae 
plane of logic, essence and that of which it is the essence are identical. 
Definition and that of which it is the definition, man and mortal 
rational animal, are the same logically. In logic the only exception 
is the case of an accidental unity. White man is substantially not 
white man but man. Therefore, even for the logician there is a distinc- 
tion between essence and that of which it is the essence in accidental 
unities;** but from the logician’s viewpoint essence and that of which 
it is the essence are the same in substantial unities. According to 
Aristotle as interpreted by St. Thomas, if a shift is made from logic 
to the philosophy of the real, from a comparison of mental intentions 
to a comparison of the intelligible content of the intention with the 
subject in which the intention is verified, there is a difference. Essence 
and that of which it is the essence are identical only in beings with- 
out matter and distinct in all material things. Since in material things 
the individual contains something (that which is due to individual 
matter ) not rendered intelligible by the specific essence, it is necessary 
that essence and that of which it is the essence should be different 
from each other.** In material things, and not in pure spirits, the 
common nature is received in individuating matter and is compared to 
the particular substance as its formal part in the way humanity is 
compared to Socrates.” 


Essence and Supposit Never Distinct as 
Act and Potency in the Real Order 


There is, then, a context in which the essence of the composite differs 
from its supposit and the supposit can be said to receive and have 


°8De Ente, cap. 3; In VII Metaphys., 
lect. 2 and lect. 5. 

sae, . quod quid est esse est id quod 
definitio significat. Unde, cum definitio 
praedicetur de definito, oportet quod quid 
est esse de definito praedicari. Non igitur 
est quod quid est esse hominis humanitas 
quae de homine non praedicatur sed 
animal rationale mortale” (In VII 
Metaphys., lect. 5). “Et ideo superius ubi 
logice consideravit de quod quid erat esse 
non exclusit substantias materiales, quin in 
illis etiam esset idem quod quid est cum 
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eo cujus est. Homo enim communis est 
idem cum suo quod quid est logice lo- 
quendo” (ibid., lect. 11). 

*“Ostendit in quibus quod praemissum 
est non sit verum; dicens, quod quodquid- 
eratesse pro tanto videtur esse non aliud 
ab eo cujus est, quia est ejus substantia; 
itaque in illis, quae praedicantur secundum 
accidens, et non dicunt substantiam sub- 
jecti, videtur esse diversum quodquiderat- 
esse praedicati a subjecto. Alterum enim 
est id ‘quod est esse albo homini’ idest 
quodquideratesse albi hominis, ab eo quod 


the essence as a formal part,** but the meaning cannot be that the 
existing reality is resolved into principles as act and potency. For 
St. Thomas it is impossible that there should be such a composition 
of essence and supposit in the real order. Nothing receives essence 


est albus homo. Quod sic videtur, quia 
cum dicitur, homo albus, supponitur homo; 
idem enim est homo, et albus homo, ut 
dicunt. Quod enim praedicatur de homine 
albo, non praedicatur de eo nisi quia 
praedicatur de homine. Accidens enim 
non est subjectum, nisi ratione substantiae” 
(ibid., lect. 5). 

86“Nunc autem postquam jam descendit 
ad principia naturalia quae sunt materia 
et forma, et ostendit quomodo diversimodo 
comparantur ad universale et particulare 
quod subsistit in natura, excipit hic ab eo 
quod supra dixerat idem esse quod quid 
est cum unoquoque, substantias materiales 
in rerum natura existens. Relinquitur 
‘autem quod illae substantiae quod sunt 
formae tantum subsistentes, non habent 
aliquid per quod individuentur, quod sit 
extra rationem rei vel speciei significantem 
quodquidest. Et ideo in illis simpliciter 


-yerum est, quod quaelibet illorum est suum 


quod quid erat esse,” (ibid., lect. 11). 
“Quaecumque vero sunt sicut materia, vel 
etiam sunt concepta cum materia, sicut 
composita quae habent in sui ratione ma- 
teriam in istis non est idem quod quid 
erat esse, et id cujus est. Nec etiam est 
unum in his quae dicuntur secundum ac- 
cidens, sicut Socrates et musicus sunt idem 
per accidens, attendendum est autem quod 
ab hac sententia quam posuerat, duo hic 
excepit, scilicet illa quae dicuntur per 
accidens et substantias materiales, cum 
superius non exceperit nisi illa quae 
dicuntur per accidens. Oportet autem non 
solum ista excludi, sed etiam substantias 
materiales. Sicut enim supra dictum est, 
quod quid erat esse est id quod significat 
definitio. Definitio autem non assignatur 
individuis, sed speciebus; et ideo materia 
individualis quae est individuationis 
principium est praeter id quod est quid 
erat esse...” (ibid., lect. 11). CE. 


ibid., lect. 5; In VIII Metaphys., lect. 3; 
In III de An., lect. 8. 

87“Quicquid ergo est in re ad naturam 
communem pertinens, sub significatione 
essentiae continetur; non autem quicquid 
est in substantia particulari, est hujus- 
modi. Si enim quicquid est in substantia 
particulari ad naturam communem per- 
tineret, non posset esse distinctio inter 
substantias particulares ejusdem naturae. 
Hoc autem quod est in substantia par- 
ticulari praeter naturam communem, est 
materia individualis quae est singularitatis 
principium, et per consequens accidentia 
individualia, quam materiam praedictam 
determinant. Comparatur ergo essentia ad 
substantiam particularem ut pars formalius, 
ut compositis, essentia non est omnino 
idem quod subjectum; unde non pracdi- 
catur de subjecto; non enim dicitur quod 
Socrates est sua humanitas. In substantiis 
vero simplicibus nulla est differentia es- 
sentiae et subjecti, cum non sit in eis 
materia individualis naturam communem 
individuans; sed ipsa essentia in eis est 
subsistentia” (De Pot.; q. 9, a. 1). “Sed 
ista natura sic considerata, quamvis dicat 
compositum ex materia et forma, non 
tamen ex hac materia demonstrata de- 
terminatis accidentis substante, in qua 
individuatur forma, quia hujusmodi com- 
positum dicit hoc nomen Socrates. Haec 
autem materia demonstrata est sicut recip- 
iens illam naturam communem” (In I 
Sent) ds 23,-q. Iya. 1) Chant VIL 
Metaphys., lect. 5. 

38“Tn qualibet autem creatura invenitur 
differentia habentis et habiti. In creaturis 
namque compositis invenitur duplex dif- 
ferentia; quia ipsum suppositum sive in- 
dividuum habet naturam  speciei, sicut 
homo humanitatem, et habet  ulterius 
esse, 2” ~ (De: Pot. 9.27, a. 4). 
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as matter receives form or as substance receives accident. A supposit 
cannot really have and receive its essence in the way that potency 
receives and has act. Act is always outside potency and different from 
it. Essence as a principle of the real cannot be outside the supposit 
in this way.’ To consider essence and supposit as act and potency in 
the real order would, in St. Thomas’s view of the history of philosophy, 
be a repetition of the error of the pre-Socratics who confounded 
substance with matter. To conceive of the supposit as a real potency 
for essence is to confuse it with matter, the potency for substantial 
form.*® The supposit cannot, then, participate essence as potency 
participates act, so that the essence and supposit would be distinct 
as coprinciples in the reality. 

The same conclusion must be reached if the very reason for asserting 
that the supposit is other than the essence in material things is con- 
sidered. There is a difference in the order of substantial essence be- 
tween what belongs to man as man and as this man. The reason for 
the distinction is that common sensible matter is included in the 
definition of man and individual sensible matter in the individual. 
The proof is based upon the presence of individual sensible matter in 
the supposit and not in the essence. The contrast used in the proof 
cannot then be between essence and supposit in the reality. In the 
reality there can be only one kind of matter—individual sensible matter. 
In the essence which is a principle of the supposit the common sensible 
matter of the definition has to be verified in individual sensible matter. 
When, therefore, the specific essence is the source of a name which is 
predicated of the whole existing subject, as when man is predicated 
of Socrates, the common matter indicated by the specific essence is 
always individual sensible matter in the existing subject." Common 


soce 


. quod cum recipere terminetur 
ad habere, sicut ad finem; dupliciter dicitur 
aliquid esse recipiens, sicut dupliciter est 
habens. Habet enim uno modo materia 
forman suam, et subjectum accidens, vel 
qualitercumque habitum est extra es- 
sentiam habentis; habet autem alio modo 
suppositum naturam, ut hic homo humani- 
tatem; quae quidem non est extra es- 
sentiam habentis, immo est ejus essentia. 
Socrates enim est vere id quod homo est. 
Genitus ergo in humanis etiam non recipit 
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formam generantis sicut materiam formam, 
vel subjectum accidens, sed sicut sup- 
positum vel hypostasis habet natura 
speciei; et similiter est in divinis” (ibid., 
Qre2, as detaaegne 

49In VII Metaphys., lect. 2; De Pot., 
q. 3, a. 5; ST, I, q. 44, a. 2. 

“1“Tmpossibile est autem in rerum 
natura esse speciem nisi in hoc individuo” 
(In VII Metaphys., lect. 11). “Sicut homo 
non est sine hoc homine, ita materia non 
est sine hac materia. Quidquid igitur in 


sensible matter and intelligible matter must not be conceived as some- 
thing physically present in the object. Still less, of course, are they 
a kind of stuff present in the mathematician’s or natural philosopher’s 
concepts of the things known. Instead, these names indicate varying 
references in the abstractions of the human mind to the object from 
which abstraction has been made. The distinction between essence 
and supposit said to be true for material things and not for the angels 
cannot, therefore, exist between essence and supposit in the reality 
but rather between essence considered as principle of intelligibility and 
essence as that by which the supposit is distinct. St. Thomas, when 
speaking more precisely, no longer says that the essence is a formal 
part or that it is received in individuating matter but rather that it 
signifies as formal part.** In the material thing there is always some- 
thing really in the essence as supposit that is never explicitly repre- 
sented in the essence as intelligible. In the order of signification the 
essence and that of which it is the essence have a role analogous to 
that of form and matter in the real order. In material things there is 
a corresponding contrast between the essence as principle of in- 
telligibility and the essence as that by which the supposit is rendered 
distinct. No such contrast between essence as principle of being and 
as principle of intelligibility can exist in spiritual beings. The contrast 
is not that found in a comparison between mental intentions as in 
logic or of an analysis of real being into its component principles. The 
contrast is rather between essence as intelligible and the essence 
identified with the supposit as rendering it distinct. 


Summary 


It is now necessary to summarize the results obtained. The problem 
under consideration has been how to reconcile passages where St. 


rebus est subsistens ex materia et forma 3). “Unde suppositum significatur ut 
compositum, est compositum ex forma et totum, habens naturam sicut partem 
materia individuali” (CG, II, cap. 50). formalem et perfectivam sui” (ibid., III, 

42¢ | | humanitas significatur ut pars q. 2, a. 2). “. .. natura enim signifi- 


formalis hominis, quia principia defi- catur per modum formae” (ibid., q. 17, 
nitientia habent se formaliter respectu§ a. 2). Cf. De Unione, a. 3. 
materiae individuantis” (ST, I, q. 3, a. 
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Thomas affirms the distinction between essence and supposit in the 
angels with those in which he denies it. The chief difficulty involved 
consists in understanding how St. Thomas at any stage of his develop- 
ment known to us could identify essence and supposit in any creature. 
Essence considered as a principle in the existing totality is for him 
always distinct from the supposit as principle from that of which it 
is the principle. Considered in another way, however, the individual 
essence can be identified with the supposit as that by which the 
supposit is distinct from other supposits. When St. Thomas speaks of 
the ratio of the supposit, or in rational beings of the personality, the 
reference seems to be to that which renders the supposit distinct, in 
creatures to the individuated essence. He does not seem to have 
directly in mind the mode of subsistence as conceived by later thinkers. 
Though the supposit cannot be conceived without reference to the 
act by which it exists substantially, this act cannot constitute the 
supposit without that by which the supposit is rendered distinct. In 
material beings but not in the angels the individuated essence identical 
with the supposit as rendering it distinct contains something not found 
in the essence as principle of intelligibility. In this sense, then, the 
essence is distinct from the supposit in material things and not in 
the angels, while at the same time it is true that essence as real 


principle in the existing totality is distinct from the supposit in all 
creatures. 
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The present bibliography does not attempt to exhaust all the books 
and articles that treat, directly or indirectly, of Pseudo-Dionysius the 
Areopagite since the turn of the century; it is rather an introductory 
approach to the major studies in the field. Many standard reference 
works and patrologies have not been listed, though their bibliographies 
have been consulted and utilized. Because of their relative importance, 
a few books and articles antedating the present century have found 
their way into this compilation. It is hoped that by means of this 
source-work the profound influence of the Corpus Dionysianum on 
the development of Western thought may become more familiar to 
Scholastic and non-Scholastic thinkers alike. 
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Chronicle 


THE OrbDerR OF RECOLLECTSs oF ST. AUGUSTINE have begun a new journal, 
Augustinus, whose first number was published in January of this year in 
Madrid; the Editors are Victorino Capanaga and Adolfo Mujfioz-Alonzo. The 
American agent for subscriptions is the Reverend Frank de la Vega, o.R.S.A. 
(3401 Parallel Ave., Kansas City 2, Kansas); the subscription price is $4.00 
a year, $1.25 a copy. 

Tue Guitp or Catuoric Lawyers or New York held its Third Annual 
Conference, December 4, 1955. Papers were given by William R. White 
(“The Natural Law and Commutative Justice”), Miriam T. Rooney (“The 
Natural Law and Legal Justice”), John C. Fitzgerald (“The Natural Law 
and Social Justice”), and Edward T. Fagan, Jr. (“The Natural Law and 
Distributive Justice”). 

Tue SrxtH ANNUAL GABRIEL RICHARD LECTURE was given at Saint Louis 
University, December 4, 1955, by Professor Anton C. Pegis, of the Pontifical 
Institute of Mediaeval Studies; his topic was “Christian Naturalism.” 

THe Davin F. SweNsON-KIERKEGAARD MEMORIAL FunpD has announced 
that another fellowship is available for the year 1956-57. In view of the 
character of the subject matter, a religious interest and a reading knowledge 
of Danish are required. Persons interested may write the secretary of the 
committee at the University of Minnesota (106 Wesbrook Hall). 

Tue Universiry or Notre DAME sponsored a symposium on universals, 
March 9 and 10. Under the chairmanship of Richard McKeon, papers were 
read by Alonzo Church (“Propositions and Sentences”), Nelson Goodman 
(“A World of Individuals”), and the Reverend I. M. Bochenski, 0.p. (“The 
Problem of Universals”). 

Tue 1956 Aguinas LecTuRE, sponsored by the Aristotelian Society of 
Marquette University, was presented on March 18, 1956. The Reverend 
Gerard: Smith, s.j., this year’s lecturer, spoke on the subject, “The Truth 
that Frees.” 

Mounr Saint AGNES CoLLEGE (Baltimore) announces an institute of 
philosophy, to be held, June 25-29, under the direction of the Reverend 
Gustave Weigel, s.j., on “Religion and the Disciplines.” The lectures are 
“The Realms of Reason and Faith,” by the Reverend Dominic Rover, 0.P.; 
“The Religion of Philosophy,” by the Reverend Gustave Weigel, s.j.; “Reli- 
gion and Psychiatry,” by Gregory Zilboorg; “Religion and American Soci- 
ology,” by Will Herbert; and “Religion and Economics,” by Josef Solterer. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSION 


Are Apeiria and Aoristia Synonyms? 


LEO SWEENEY, 8.J., Saint Louis University 


Plotinus’s manner of using apeiria' and aoristia’ (and their adjectival 
forms) is of interest to anyone studying how the Christian notion of divine 


infinity arose.* In one series of texts,* 


1How should apeiria be translated? Its 
etymology (4 plus zépas or meipas ) 
suggests “the state of having no end, limit, 
boundary.” See depia in H. G. Liddell 
and R. Scott, Greek-English Dictionary, 9 
ed. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1951), 1, 
184a; also répas ibid., u, 1365b. See 
also H. Guyot, L’Infinité divine depuis 
Philon le Juif jusqu’a Plotin (Paris: Alcan, 
1906), p. 2, where it is shown that any 
attempt to derive dzepia from elpa 
(experience) rather than zépas (limit) is 
unsatisfactory. 

Perhaps we might best translate it as 
“infinity,” which seems to satisfy this 
etymology and is supported by the almost 
universal usage of translators. As a proof 
of this usage, let us briefly investigate how 
scholars have translated the Greek term 
in Aristotle, Plotinus, Proclus, and Pseudo- 
Dionysius. 

Let us first sample some _ twentieth- 
century translations of the four sections 
in which Aristotle ex professo treats of 
to apeiron (Physics iii. 4-8. 202b30- 
208a26; ibid., viii. 10. 267b19-27; 
Metaphysics K [x1]. 10. 1066a35-1067- 
a37; ibid., Lambda [xu]. 7. 1073a5-11). 
Although P. H. Wicksteed (Aristotle: The 
Physics. “Loeb Classical Library.” [Lon- 
don: Heinemann, 1929]) occasionally 
translates apeiron in the loci citati of the 
Physics by “unlimited” or, even more 
rarely, by “undetermined,” still, he most 
frequently says “infinite.” R. P. Hardie 
and R. K. Gaye (Basic Works of Aristotle. 
Ed. Richard McKeon. [New York: Ran- 
dom House, 1941]) almost universally use 
“infinite.” As regards the Metaphysics, 
both H. Tredennick (The Metaphysics. 
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where aoristos is predicated of evil, 


“Loeb Classical Library.” [London: 
Heinemann, 1933-35]) and W. D. Ross 
(Basic Works of Aristotle) seem almost 
without exception to use “infinite.” 

Let us next approach five representative 
passages in Plotinus on to apeiron (En- 
neads, 1, 8, 3; v, 7, 1; ibid., 3; v1, 2, 
21 and 9, 6). E. Bréhier (Ennéads 
[Paris: Société d’Edition “Les Belles 
Lettres,” 1951]) uses “Vinfinité” in all 
but the first text, where he substitutes 
‘Villimité.” Stephen MacKenna (Enneads 
of Plotinus [Boston, Charles T. Branford] ) 
also uses “infinite” (either by itself or 
together with “limitless” or “boundless” ) 
in all but the first, where it is replaced 
by “unbounded.” A. H. Armstrong 
(Plotinus [London: Allen and Unwin, 
1953]) and J. Katz (The Philosophy of 
Plotinus [New York: Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 1950]) almost exclusively say 
“infinite” (although Armstrong’s collection, 
as well as Katz’s, contains only three of 
the texts). 

In translating Propositions 84 to 96, 
which Proclus in his Elements of Theology 
devotes to apeiria and peras, E. R. Dodds 
(The Elements of Theology [Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1933] always writes 
“Snfinite.” 

Finally, let us look at the following 
passages in Pseudo-Dionysius’s The Divine 
Names (references are to the Greek text 
in C. Pera’s edition of St. Thomas Aquin- 
as’s In Librum Beati Dionysti de Divinis 
Nominibus [Rome-Turin: Marietti, 1950]): 
chap. 1, sect. 1, no. 7, sq.; chap. 4, sect. 
31, no. 242 and sect. 32, nos. 244-45; 
chap. 9, sect. 3, no. 365; chap. 11, sect. 
1, no. 404 and sect. 5, no. 418; chap. 13, 


of both sensible and intelligible matter, of a human soul if wicked or in 


sect. 3, nos. 449-450. C. D. Chevallier 
and his collaborators reproduce nine Latin 
translations of The Divine Names 


(Dionysiaca. 2 vols. [Paris: Desclée de 
Brouwer, 1937]). Although one (John 
Scotus Erigena) translates apeiria by 


“multitudo” or “magnitudo,” nevertheless, 
six, (Robert Grosseteste, Ambrose Traver- 
sarius, Marsilius Ficinus, Joachim Périon, 
P. Lanssel, B. Cordier) universally use 
“infinitum”; and the other two (Hilduin, 
John Sarrazin) use it in half of the texts. 
(See ibid., 1, pp. 10-11, 300-3, 307, 456, 
497-98, 512, 548-49.) Also M. de 
Gandillac (Oeuvres Complétes du Pseudo- 
Denys VArécpagite [Paris: Aubier, 1942]) 
uses “l’infini” in a majority of cases. 

In view both of etymology and of tradi- 
tion, then, “infinite” appears adequately 
to translate apeiros. 

2How should one translate daoristia? 
According to its etymology (4 plus ‘pos ), 
aoriston is that which is without boundary, 
measure, decision, determination, and so 
on. See dopisria in H. G. Liddell and 
R. Scott, 1, 173b; also see pos, ibid., u, 
p. 1255d sq. See also H. Bonitz, Index 
Aristotelicus, Vol. v of Opera Aristotelis, 
ed, Academia Regia Borrusica (Berlin: G. 
Reimer, 1870), p. 70, where aoristos is 
described as “id quod vel nondum circum- 
scriptum est certis finibus vel non potest 
certis finibus circumscribi.” 

How has the word been traditionally 
translated? Let us turn again to the four 
Greek authors investigated in Note 1. 

From the Aristotelian texts listed by 
H. Bonitz (see 4&dpicros pp. 70-71), let 
us select some from both the Physics (ii. 
5. 196b28; iii. 2. 201b25; iv. 2. 209b9 
and 210a8) and the Metaphysics (A [1]. 
8. 989b18; Gamma [rv]. 4. 1007b27 
sq.; Z [vm]. 11. 1037a27; K [xi]. 6. 
1063a28; M [xu]. 10. 1087a15; N [x1v]. 
5. 1092a13). In each of the four trans- 
lations consulted (those of P. H. Wick- 
steed, R. P. Hardie-R. K. Gaye, H. Treden- 
nick, W. D. Ross—[see Note 1]), aoriston 
is rendered both by “indefinite” and by 
“indeterminate,” Tredennick alone using 
“mdeterminate” more frequently. 


What of the following texts from Plo- 
tinusP Enneads, 1, 8, 3, 1 sq.; ibid., 4, 
14 sq.; v, 1, 7, 17 sq.; ibid., 4, 2, 5 sq.; 
vi, 7,17, 12' sq:; tbid., 8, 9, 37-sq.—E: 
Bréhier (Ennéads) uses “Villimité” on 
three occasions, “indéfini’” on one, and 
“indéterminé” on three. S. MacKenna 
(Enneads) uses “indeterminate” in four 
places, “outside of limits” and “indefina- 
ble” or “ever-undefined” each once. J. 
Katz (Philosophy of Plotinus) uses “in- 
determinate” in the single passage which 
his collection contains. 

E. R. Dodds lists four places in which 
aoristos occurs in Proclus’s Elements_ of 
Theology (Elements of Theology, “Index 
Verborum,” p. 324). In all four he trans- 
lates the word as “indeterminate.” 

Lastly let us take up the same loci in 
Pseudo-Dionysius as listed in Note 1 (ex- 
cept the first, the Greek MS of which does 
not contain aoristia) and consult the same 
nine Latin translations furnished by C. D. 
Chevallier et al. in Dionysiaca. With the 
exception of John Scotus Erigena, who 
universally renders aoriston as “infinitum,” 
its translators do not handle it in any 
uniform fashion. B. Cordier uses “in- 
finitum” twice, “interminatum” twice, “in- 
circumscriptum,” “indeterminatum,” and 
“definitionis expers” once each. J. Périon 
and P. Lanssel offer “interminatum” in 
three places, “determinationis privatio,” 
“immensum,” and “nec definitum” once 
each, Hilduin uses “infinitum,” “inter- 
minatum,” “indefinitum,” and “incertum.” 
J. Sarrazin is similar to Hilduin, except 
that he has no “incertum.” R. Grosseteste 
uses “interminatum” and “indetermina- 
tum”; A. Traversarius and M. Ficinus, 
“indeterminatum,” “interminatum” and 
“indefinitum.” M. de Gandillac (Oeuvres 
de Pseudo-Denys) expresses it by “in- 
défini” (under some form or other) on six 
occasions and “indéterminée” on two. 

What does our survey of translations 
indicate? That no uniform way of trans- 
lating aoristos exists, although “‘indeter- 
minate” and “indefinite” seem to be the 
most popular. 

If we must choose one word, perhaps 
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its attempt to know matter, of the One, of the Intelligence, and of the 
Soul, Plotinus seemingly intends to express an indeterminate condition 
arising from the non-entity and formlessness which such items involve, AL 
though in another textual group apeiros frequently points out the infinite 
power of the One, of the Intelligence, and of the Soul, still it occasionally 


ee ae a, a ana ne! 


“indeterminate” (and its related forms) 
fits best, for it is in harmony with the 
etymology of aoristia, has been rather 
frequently used by other translators, and 
clearly expresses what Plotinus’s key-text 
(Enneads, v, 1, 7, 17 sq., analyzed later 
in this article) shows aoristia to arise 
from—an absence of form and determined 
entity. Of course, if apeiria is later shown 
in certain contexts to be synonymous with 
aoristia, the latter may suitably be ex- 
pressed by “infinity,” just as inversely the 
former may occasionally be also expressed 
by “indetermination.” 


3As an introduction to the problem of 
the Christian conception of God’s infinity, 
see E. Gilson, “L’Infinité divine chez saint 
Augustin,” Augustinus Magister (Paris: 
Etudes Augustiniennes, 1954), 1, 569-74, 
especially p. 569. 

The problem can easily be discerned 
if the Middle Ages are seen against Greek 
antiquity and Holy Scripture. By the 
thirteenth century almost all theologians 
were describing God as infinite in His 
very being. Yet nowhere in Plato, Aristotle, 
Plotinus, or Proclus can such a description 
be found, nor even in the Old and New 
Testaments. The question is, then, where 
and how such a doctrine arose. I hope 
to socn publish a study on divine infinity 
in St. Thomas Aquinas and, as a_ back- 
ground for his commentaries, in Aristotle, 
Plotinus, Proclus, Pseudo-Dionysius, and 
the Liber de Causis. 


‘Textual references will be given later 
when the series are re-examined. When- 
ever a text is there reproduced, quotation 
marks will indicate the reproduction to be 
a translation. If such marks are absent, 
the reproduction is shown to be a direct 
paraphrase. 


Throughout the translations and para- 
phrases, the following transliteration of 
Greek characters should be noted: the 
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Greek “¢” has in English become “z”; 
“rt” has become “x”; and “x”, “kh.” 

5“All things must come from the One 
because it is not contained by any form 
but simply is one, whille Intelligence is 
all that which is in beings. Consequently, 
the One is not any of those realities which 
the Intelligence contains but is the source 
from which all of them are derived. That 
is why such realities are entities, for each 
is determined and has a form. Being can- 
not pertain to the indeterminate but must 
be fixed by a determined limit and in a 
stable condition. For intelligences such 
stability consists in definition and form, 
from which they have their existence” 
(Enneads, v, 1, 7, 19 sq.). 


Awd kat ovciat ratra. Gpiorac yap Hon 
kal olov popdiy éxaorov Exe: TO 5é bv Set 
otk & dopicrw oloy Oewpetcbar, aA’ Spw 
mennxOar Kal ordoer: ardats dé Tots vontots 
épiopos Kal poppy, ols kal tiv dadcracw 
AapuBaver. 


See also vi, 7, 17, 14 sq., quoted in 
Note 6. 


®“While gazing at the Good, the Intel- 
ligence was indetermined (aoristos). Hav- 
ing looked, it became determined even 
though the Good itself is without determi- 
nation (. . . horizeto ekeinou horon ouk 
ekhontos). And form (to eidos) was in the 
recipient, whereas that which conferred 
form was without form (amorphon)” 
(ibid., 7, 12-sq..). 


“Do not even remark that the One is 
in such and such a way (houtds), because 
such language would determine (horisan) 
it and make it become a particular thing 
(tode ti). He who beholds it cannot say 
that it either is or is not such and such, 
for thereby he would say that it is one of 
those beings which can rightly be termed 
such and such, whereas it really is other 


describes the same status of nonbeing and absence of form. In still a third 
series the two words are used together apparently to again express that 
certain items are without form and being. 

The interesting question which such a threefold series suggests is whether 
the two words are synonyms. Are they simultaneously predicated of the 
same thing for the same reason? If apeiros is aptly translated as “infinite,” 
may doristos, because of its being linked with the former in the third textual 

series, be similarly translated? When Plotinus terms something aoriston, 
could he also have used apeiron without any notable change in signification? 

The importance of the question for a student of divine infinity is obvious, 
since the Greek author seems nowhere to have called his First Principle 
apeiron except with reference to its power. If, however, apeiria is in at 
least certain contexts interchangeable with aoristia, to describe the One in 
its supra-entity as aoriston is the same as to call it apeiron or “infinite.” 
A twofold doctrine of apeiria would then stand revealed, since the word 
would not only express endless series of effects for which the One is source 
but also point out the realm of nonbeing in which that First Principle 
dwells. 

How can we best answer that question? Let us briefly re-examine the 
three lines of texts. 

What the first makes clear is that horos arises only in something which 
has a form (morphé or eidos) and, accordingly, is a being (on) or entity 
(ousia). Consequently, an item which is in any degree formless (amorphon, 
aneideon) and nonbeing (anousion) is thereby describable as aoriston.° 
Thus, the One can without exception be termed doriston to designate that 
it permanently is above all form and entity.’ At the nadir of the universe, 
evil’ and sensible matter* also are universally called aorista to indicate that 


fixed by Intelligence. . . . [The wicked 
soul] is full of indetermination (aoristias ) 
. and already has matter [by turning 


than all such beings. Having seen that it 
is indeterminate (aoriston), he can enu- 
merate all the beings which come after it 


and then say that it is nothing of all of 
them but that it is total power which is 
really master of itself’ (ibid., 8, 9, 38 
sq.). 

7After discussing how a soul becomes 
evil by allowing herself to become im- 
mersed in matter, Plotinus then concludes: 
“A perfect soul is always pure because 
she is turned to the Intelligence and away 
from matter. Nor does she see or approach 
that which is entirely indeterminate and 
unmeasured and evil (to aoriston 
kai to ametron kai kakon). In her purity 
she remains within the limits (horistheisa ) 


towards matter]” (ibid., 1, 8, 4, 14 sq.). 

Although the current text is primarily 
concerned with matter, still it also has to 
do with evil, since matter and evil seem 
identical (see ibid., 3, 20-40 and 4, 
Isa.) 

®Since matter is an indeterminancy 
(daoristia) and since one knows like by 
like, one should perceive the indeterminate 
by the indeterminate (to aoristo to aoris- 
ton). What then is that indetermination 
of the soul (he aoristia tes psykhes)? It 
is not a complete ignorance or a total 
absence of knowledge, but rather some- 
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of themselves they are below all form and being. To the extent that an 
individual soul turns aside from true reality in an effort to know matter’ 
or to immerse itself in wickedness,”° it also is to be designated as aoriston. 
Finally, the Intelligence and the Soul achieve form and entity only by 
turning back to their respective sources.» In the atemporal interval prior : 


thing positive—the obscurity which results 

Also ibid., 6, 14 sq. Elements (ta 
stoikheia) are composed of form (eidos) 
when the soul removes from a sensible 
object its form, which is as light. That 
obscurity is matter (ibid., u, 4, 10, 1 sq.). 
and of matter. The form of each gives 
quality and shape (ten morphen), whereas 
matter is the indeterminate substrate of 
form, precisely because it itself is not a 
form (kata to hypokeimenon aoriston hoti 
me eidos). See also ibid., 13, 26 sq. 

Intelligible matter, too, is called aoriston. 
“If the intelligible universe is multiple 
yet indivisible, then that multiplicity-in- 
unity has matter as its unity: since its 
multiplicity is that of forms, its unity is 
conceivable only as diversified by a plu- 
rality of forms (morphai)-—without that 
diversity, its unity would be without form 
(amorphon). Mentally take away that 
diversity of forms, of logoi, of intelligibles, 
and what remains is formless and inde- 
termined (amorphon kai aoriston) ; namely, 
intelligible matter” (ibid., 4, 7 sq.). 

Is intelligible matter eternal? Yes, as 
eternal as the Ideas and the intelligible 
world itself, for, as the principle of matter 
and of motion, intelligible otherness (he 
heterotes) eternally produces matter. 
Movement, otherness [and matter] are in- 
determined (aoriston) and come from the 
First, which they need in order to be 
defined (to horisthenai) and which they 
achieve by turning towards the One. Be- 
fore that turning, matter and otherness are 
indetermined (aoriston) and deprived of 
goodness and light (ibid., 5, 24 sq.). 

See also ibid., 2, 2 sq., where the fol- 
lowing objection is lodged against positing 
matter in the intelligibles: Since matter is 
that which is indetermined and without 
form (aoriston, amorphon) and since in- 
determination and formlessness cannot be 
in such excellent beings, matter itself is 
not to be found there. Plotinus answers 
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(ibid., 3, 1 sq.) by warning against con- 
temning that which is indetermined and 
formless (to aoriston . .. amorphon), 
since even the soul is such until it acheives 
form (eidos) by turning to the Intelligence. 

"See ibid., 10, 1 sq., partially para- 
phrased in Note 8, first paragraph. 

1See ibid., 1, 8, 4, 14 sq., quoted in 
Note 7, first paragraph. 

11For a broad sketch of how the Intel- 
ligence and the Soul are produced and 
achieve being by such reversion, see ibid., 
Vets bs losd.vand. Is can ky sas 

12On the Intelligence, see ibid., 4, 2, 4 
sq.: “Thought is the act of an intelligence. 
But the thought which sees the intelligible 
[here: the Good] and which is turned to- 
wards, and receives its completion from, 
that intelligible is itself indetermined 
(aoristos) as is vision and is made definite 
(horizomene) only by that intelligible.” 

Also ibid., v1, 7, 17, 12 sq., quoted in 
Note 6. 

On the Soul, see ibid., v, 1, 7, 36 sq. 
“Intelligence because perfect begets the 
Soul. It must beget because it is perfect 
and, being so great a power, it cannot 
remain sterile. Even here the begotten 
cannot be better, which had to be inferior, 
since she was an image of the Intelligence. 
Moreover, since she was indeterminate 
(aoriston) by herself, she had to be de- 
termined and formed (horizomenon .. . 
kai eidopoioumenon).” 

*8“The One is the greatest of all things, 
not by physical magnitude but in power, 
for that which is without extension is 
great through power (so, too, the beings 
which come after it are indivisible and 
without parts with reference to their 
powers and not to their mass). We must 
also insist that it is infinite (apeiron) not 
as though intraversible either in extension 
or in number but through the fact that its 
power cannot be comprehended” (ibid., v1, 
9, 6, 7 sq.). “Nor is it infinite as a quantity 


to that reversion, they too are termed aorista in their formlessness and non- 
being.” 

By way of conclusion, then, we may state that in such contexts aoristia 
seems always to indicate the indetermination resulting from an absence of 
form and entity. 

What information can be harvested from the second textual area? 
Plotinus frequently predicates apeiron of power. For instance, he carefully 
emphasizes that the One is the greatest (to megiston) of all things—not, 
indeed, through physical magnitude, but in its infinite (apeiron) power, 
which can never be found wanting and is the ultimate source of absolutely 
everything.** The power of the Intelligence, too, is affirmed to be apeiron, 
for, like a unique logos and a one-many, it is huge, perfect, and all-in- 
clusive.** Why, finally, should one conceive of the Soul as omnipresent in 
the cosmos? Because its power is infinite (apeiron) and, thereby, embraces 
the entire span of reality.*® 

Apeiron, then, often indicates that the power of the One, of the Nous 
and of the Soul is infinite—each in its own way is the fount of an infinite 
cascade of effects (or, at least, of infinitely recurring cycles of the same 
effects). . 


would be, for where would it have to ex- 
tend? Of what could accrue to that which 
needs nothing? But its power has infinity, 
for it can never be found wanting, since 
beings which are adequate are through 
it” (ibid., v, 5, 10, 18 sq.). “That which 
is thus capable of making all things, what 
greatness would it have? It would be in- 
finite (apeiron) and, if so, would have no 
physical magnitude. For such magnitude 
is found in the things which come after it, 
and if it will produce their magnitude, 
then it‘itself should not be extended. The 
greatness of an entity is not quantitative; 
only that which is after entity would have 
such magnitude. The Principle would be 
great in this sense that nothing is more 
powerful than it or even equally so” (ibid., 
Vise 75: 32,14 sq.) 

That the One is the source of absolutely 
everything, see ibid., v. 1, 7, 19 sq., and 
Qeeel.sd:and.so on, 

14So, too, there is an infinity (to 
apeiron) in the Intelligence because it is 
one-many, not after the manner of a house 
but of a logos which embraces a multi- 
plicity in itself’ (ibid., v1, 7, 14, 11 sq.). 

This tremendous Intelligence which is 


all things, which contains all that proceeds 
from it, “. .. is a one-many, and the 
many are its powers, wonderful powers, not 
weak, but, because they they are pure, the 
greatest of powers, fresh and full of life 
and truly powers, without any limit to 
their action. So there we see the infinite, 
infinity and greatness (apeiron ... kai 
apeiria kai to mega)” (ibid., 2, 21, 1 sq.). 
Later: “The Intelligence has all things in 
its power and has them as beings and as 
an Intelligence should possess them. It has 
them inasmuch as they are in a Mind, but 
not in a discursive one. It omits nothing 
of which there is a logos; in fact, it itself 
is, as it were, a unique logos, which is 
huge, perfect, and all inclusive. . .” See 
also ibid., v1, 5, 4, 18-17 and ibid., 6, 1 
sq.; ibid., 1v, 4, 9, 13 sq.; ibid., v, 8, 9, 
14 sq. 

1How is the Soul present? “As one 
life, for life in a living thing does not ex- 
tend to a particular point beyond which it 
cannot advance to the whole but is every- 
where. If anyone again wants to know how, 
he should remember its power. It is not 
just so much, but if you go on mentally 
dividing it to infinity (eis apeiron), it 
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Nevertheless, the word on occasion points out also a status of formlessness 
and nonbeing, as when intelligible matter, which is elsewhere described as 
the recipient and substrate of forms precisely because it is itself entirely 
without form,’® is classified as apeiron.” Or, again, the term is similarly 
used when evil, which has apeiria and ametria seemingly because of its 


has always the same power, fundamentally 
infinite (apeiron), for it has no matter in 
itself to make it diminish along with the 
size of the body’s bulk” (ibid., v1, 5, 12, 
1 sq.). 

“The same Soul suffices for all bodies, 
because that Soul contains all souls and 
all intelligences. It is both one and infinite 
(apeiron) and has all things together; if 
each soul is there distinguished from others, 
that distinction is not a separation. How is 
that unique Soul infinite (apeiron)? One 
can call it infinite because it simultaneously 
contains everything—all life, all soul, and 
all intelligence . . . The Soul ought not 
have merely a single life but an infinite 
number of them, and yet it does have a 
single one, too—not single as though they 
all were piled together and thus united 
but because all spring from, and remain in, 
a single source” (ibid., 4, 14, 1 sq.). See 
also ibid., 5, 9, 31 sq. and 11, 8 sq. 

16Since the Ideas are multiple, each 
must have that which is properly its own— 
its form (morphe)—and that which is 
common to all—matter. Hence, if there is 
form there is also that which is formed 
and differentiated; namely, matter, which 
receives form and always underlies it. 
(ibid., m, 4, 4, 1 sq.). 

Later in the same text we are told that 
when intelligibles are mentally divested 
of forms and logoi, what remains is form- 
less and indetermined (amorphon kai 
aoriston); namely, intelligible matter 
(ibid., 1, 7 sq., paraphrased in Note 8, 
third paragraph). 

17“%n the intelligibles, matter is also the 
infinite (to apeiron) and is brought forth 
from the infinity (ek tes... apeirias ) 
of the One—either from that of its power 
or of its eternity. The One itself is not 
infinite (apeirias) but is infinite only in 
its activity. But how, you ask, can matter 
be infinite both in the intelligible and in 
the sensible universe? Because infinity 
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(to apeiron) is twofold” (ibid., 15, 17 
sq.). Plotinus then explains that intel- 
ligible matter is less infinite than sensible 
matter, for “as an item moves away from 
being and truth, so does it become a 
weaker image and more truly infinite 
(mallon apeiron)” (ibid., 1, 21 sq.). 

If our interpretation is correct, in such 
passages one can substitute “the indeter- 
mined” for “the infinite’ without any 
change of meaning. 

18“The contrary of being is nonbeing 
(ousia . . . me ousia); the contrary of 
the nature of the Good, the nature and 
principle of Evil. For if there are two 
principles, the one is that of goods; the 
other, that of evils. Each of the char- 
acteristics which the one nature has is 
contrary to those of the other . .. The 
limit, measure (peras, metron). and other 
characteristics which are in the divine 
nature are contrary to the infinity and 
unmeasuredness (apeiria kai ametria) and 
other properties of the nature of evil... 
This latter has only false being (to einai 
de pseudomenon) and is, primarily and 
essentially, a deception. The other has 
true being (to alethos einai)” (ibid., 1, 
8; 65-32 sq.). 

In ibid., v1, 7, 32, 24 sq., love of 
the One is termed apeiros precisely be- 
cause the object loved is indetermined 
(ou .. . horistai): “That object of desire, 
whose figure or form no one can capture, 
is all the more desirable and lovable, and 
love of Him is measureless (ametros), for 
love here is without determination (ou 
. . . horistai) and, thus, the love itself 
is infinite (apeiros). His beauty is of 
another sort, for He is beyond beauty. 
Since He is not a being, what sort of 
ordinary beauty could He have?” 

1*Tbid., 1, 8, 3, 1 sq. 

See also ibid., u, 4, 15, 1 sq. Infinity 
and indetermination (to apeiron kai to 
aoriston) do not belong merely accidentally 


false being (to einai de pseudomenon), is contrasted with the peras, metron 
and true being (to aléthds einai) of the divine nature.” 

What, then, does this second series of texts reveal? That apeiria has two 
distinct meanings. It signifies either the infinity of power which the three 
Plotinian hypostases enjoy or an indetermination consequent upon an absence 
of eidos and morphé. In this latter signification does it not seem synonymous 
with the aoristia displayed in the first line of passages? 

This synonymity is placed beyond question by the third group, in which 
the two words are simultaneously predicated of the same things for the 
same reason. As an example of such predication consider what Plotinus 
Says concerning evil. Since to kakon, he begins, is neither in beings nor 
in that which is beyond being, it must be classed among nonbeings—existing, 
in fact, as a sort of form of nonbeing (eidos to tou mé ontos). Thus one 
can conceive evil as measurelessness opposed to measure, as the infinite 
opposed to limit, as formlessness opposed to a forming principle (ametrian 
pros metron kai apeiron pros peras kai aneideon pros eidopoiétikon), as the 
eternally deficient opposed to self-sufficiency. It is always indetermined 
(aoriston), never stable, affected by everything, insatiable, utterly poor. 
Such are not its accidental properties but, as it were, its very entity (ousia). 
There necessarily is, then, an Infinity-in-itself and a Formlessness-in-itself 
(apeiron kath’auto kai aneideon au auto).*° 

Necessarily, also, do to apeiron and to aoriston seem, with little or no 
change in meaning, to refer to the same indetermination or limitlessness or 
infinitude in evil, consequent upon its lack of formal reality. 

If we link this last line of texts with the previous two, what composite 
picture do we see? First of all, aoristia signifies that the item of which it is 
predicated is without determination (horos) because it is without form. On 
the other hand, apeiria can point to the same absence of determination and 
form, as well as express an infinity of power. In its first meaning, then, the 
word is interchangeable with aoristia. Consequently, when Plotinus char- 
acterized the One in its hyperentitative condition as aoriston, he could also 
have said apeiron without any deviation in meaning. 

As an epilogue, let us ask whether this interpretation of aoristia as oc- 
casionally synonymous with apeiria is confirmed by texts in Proclus and 
Pseudo-Dionysius, each of whom might be expected to have been influenced 
by Plotinus. Manifestly, yes. Apeiria, Proclus informs us, is applicable not 
only to an unfailing power,” to every sort of perpetuity, to the endlessness 


to matter, as is clear from the following (horoi ... taxeis). Since that which is 
consideration, All number and logoi are ordered is other than that which orders 
outside apeiria inasmuch as from them (namely, limit, determination and rea- 


beings receive their limits and order son—to peras kai horos kai logos), neces- 
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of quantity and bulk but, significantly, also to matter in the indetermination 


of its very nature (to aoriston tés ousias) and in its formlessness. 


21 


Again, 


every manifold of beings is immersed in aoristia and apeiria until it achieves 
measure, determination (horos), formation, and true entity through the 


unifying influence of the gods.” 


oboe, Oo i Ee en ae ee ee SS 


sarily that which is ordered and determined 
(to tattomenon kai horizomenon) is that 
which is infinite (to apeiron). But that 
which is ordered is matter, which thereby 
is infinite, not as if infinity only contin- 
gently belonged to it—matter is infinity it- 
self. (ob roivoy ouuBeBynkds tH bAN 7d 
&revpov: abri rolyuy 76 &recpov). 

20“All true being is infinite (apeiron) 
neither in number nor in size but only in 
power” (E. R. Dodds, Elements of The- 
ology, Prop. 86, p. 79). In fact, an infinity 
of power indicates in every being a com- 
position of peras and apeiron (ibid., Prop. 
89, p. 83). In virtue of the principle 
that “prior to the characters of individuals 
there must subsist these characters in 
themselves as universal and originative 
causes,” Proclus posits that “prior to all 
that is composed of limit and infinity (ek 
peratos kai apeirias) there must exist sub- 
stantially and independently the First 
Limit and the First Infinity (to proton 
peras kai to protos apeiron)” (ibid., Prop. 
90, p. 83). 

21“All perpetuity is a kind of infinitude 
(apeiria), but not all infinitude (apeiria) 
is perpetuity. 

“For of things infinite (ton apeiron) 
many have this attribute in a sense other 
than that of perpetuity—as the infinitude 
(apeiria) of quantity and of bulk, and the 
infinitude of matter (he tes hyles apeiria) 
and the like, which are infinite because 
they cannot be enumerated or traversed 
or else by the indetermination of their 
being (dia to aoriston tes ousias)” (ibid., 
Prop. 94, p. 85). 

See also In Platonis Parmenidem Com- 
mentaria (Opera Inedita, ed. Victor 
Coasin. [Paris: Durand, 1864], col. 1119, 
ll. 4-8): “To begin with, then, let us 
look at infinity (ten apeirian) in matter, 
which is, of itself, indetermined, shapeless 
and formless (aoristos kath hauten kai 
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amorphos kai aneideos), whereas the forms 
and shapes of matter are its limits (ta de 
eide kai hai morphai perata tes hyles).” 

One should note, however, that Proclus 
later asserted beings are made up of form 
and intelligible matter only if one under- 
stands by the latter “infinite power” and 
not some shapeless, formless, and indeter- 
mined (aneideon, aoriston) nature. (Pla- 
tonic Theology. Greek text with Latin 
trans. by -Aemilius Portus [Hamburg: 
Michael Heringus, 1618], pp. 137-38.) 

22F very God is a measure of things 
existent. For if every god has the character 
of unity, he defines (aphorizei) and 
measures all the manifolds of existent 
things. For all manifolds are in their own 
nature indeterminate but receive deter- 
mination (aorista . . . horizetai) through 
unity; and that which has the character of 
unity tends to measure and_ limit 
(peratoun) the subjects in which it is 
present and by its virtue to bring the inde- 
finite to definition (eis horon). By partici- 
pation in it even the indefinite acquires a 
unitary form (that is to say, it loses its 
indetermination or infinitude—tes aoristias 
te kai apeirias); and the more it is unified 
through form (henoeides), the less is it 
indeterminate or measureless (aoriston kai 
ametron). Thus every manifold of existent 
things is measured by the divine henads” 
(Elements of Theology, Prop. 117, pp. 
103, 105). See also ibid., Prop. 93, p. 85. 

23a. . no being completely falls from 
unity [which Divine Peace effects], for 
what is totally unstable, infinite (apeiron), 
inconstant and indeterminate (aoriston) 
is neither a being nor in beings [that is, 
as an attribute of beings]” (The Divine 
Names, chap. 11, sect. 5, no. 418). 

The two words occur together in 
Dionysius’s discussion of evil: “The cause 
of goods is unique. If evil is the contrary 
of good, then the causes of the former are 


No less clearly do aoristia and apeiria continue to be synonymous in 
Pseudo-Dionysius, for whom the two terms can simultaneously be predicated 
both of creatures and of God. What is completely unstable and infinite 
(apeiron), he warns, as well as inconstant and indeterminate (aoriston), 
is neither a being nor in beings.** In fact, divine conservation aims at 
preventing things, once set up in their determined and unique natures, from 
passing over into infinity and indetermination (pros to apeiron kai aoriston) 
and, eventually, nonbeing by becoming disordered and unstable.** On the 
_ other hand, God Himself is described by the inspired writers as invisible, 
infinite (apeiron), and incomprehensible, who thereby signify not what He 
is but rather what He is not. Such negative descriptions are justly offered, 
for we are ignorant of His supraentitative (hyperousion), inconceivable, 
and ineffable aoristia.”* 

Although Proclus and the Pseudo-Areopagite may differ from Plotinus on 
other doctrinal points,”* still is it not clear, in the light of the previous texts, 
that for all three aoristia and apeiria are synonymous as often as the latter 
term is linked with formlessness and non-entity? 


multiple. That which effects evils is not 
designs (logoi) and powers, but rather a 
lack of power, weakness and a disharmo- 
nious mixture of heterogeneous factors. 
Consequently, evils are not stable or im- 
mobile, nor do they run a consistent course, 
but they are infinite and indeterminate and 
are borne from subject to subject, which 
too are infinite in number (.. . apeira 
kai aorista . . . toutois apeirois)” (ibid., 
chap. 4, sect. 31, no. 242). 

24Djivine peace .. . defines (horizei) 
everything, sets limits (peratoi) to each, 
and establishes each, nor does it allow 
things so distinguished and set apart to 
pass over into the infinite and indetermined 
(pros to apeiron kai aoriston) by becoming 
disordered, unstable or abandoned by God, 
or disunited within itself or mixed up with 
others” (ibid., chap. 11, sect. 1, no. 404). 

25“Although the inspired writers de- 
scribe the superessential (hyperousiou) 
Deity in such fitting terms as Reason, Intel- 
ligence, Being (ousian), the really real 
Reality (ontos ousan hyparxis), Cause, 
Light, Life . .. nevertheless they also 
use images which do not resemble God in 
any fashion, for they call Him invisible, 
infinite (apeiron) and incomprehensible, 
thereby signifying not what He is but what 


He is not (ou ti estin alla ti ouk esti). 
And this latter way is more suitable . . 
because we may justly say that He is 
nothing of that which creatures are, while 
we are ignorant of His super-essential, 
inconceivable and ineffable Indetermination 
(ten hyperousion ... aoristian)” (Celes- 
tial Hierarchy, chap. 2, sect. 3, [PG 
140D-141A]). 


26On Proclus, see E. R. Dodds, Elements 
of Theology, “Proclus and his Predeces- 
sors,” pp. xviii-xxvi; A. H. Armstrong, An 
Introduction to Ancient Philosophy (Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1947), chap. 18, “The 
Later Neo-Platonists,’ pp. 197-204; 
Thomas Whittaker, The Neo-Platonists: A 
Study in the History of Hellenism (Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1918), 
pp. 107-57; L. Rosan, The Philosophy of 
Proclus (New York: Cosmos, 1949), 
passim. 

As an introduction to the main lines of 
Pseudo-Dionysius’s thought, consult M. de 
Gandillac, Oeuvres du Pseudo-Denys, pp. 
7-64; Etienne Gilson, La Philosophie au 
moyen dge, (Paris: Payot, 1947), pp. 
80-95; Gilson, History of Christian Philos- 
ophy in the Middle Ages, (New York: 
Random House, 1955), pp. 81-85. 
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Twenty-Ninth Annual Meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association, Pacific Division (Continued from page 240) 


dismiss the libertarian and deterministic positions and concentrate on the 
value of punishment as a deterrent and corrective. Moral responsibility, he 
asserted, is irrelevant to punishment. Terence Penelhum (University of 
Alberta) gave a good analysis of pleasure from the semantic point of view, 
treating the expressions of the pleasure concept, rather than the reality 
itself. Though he did not refer to Aristotle, his treatment was not too far 
from the Ethics, in that he saw pleasure as a form of awareness or attention 
which would be an incidental accompaniment of other activities. 

In “The Autonomy of Morals,” David Rynin (University of California) 
used the language of symbolic logic to give a scholarly analysis of the fallacy 
that ethical demonstrations pass from factual premises to normative conclu- 
sions. Ethical demonstrations are to be justified, not by latent normative 
propositions implicit in factual premises, but by the fact that people do 
accept ethical judgments. If modern logic cannot at present justify ethical 
reasoning, this logic must be broadened until it can. 

The history of modern philosophy was not neglected. Charles H. Monson, 
Jr. (University of Nevada), in asking “Is Locke Really a Hobbesian?”, 
maintained Locke’s natural law position against Strauss’s contention that 
Locke was really a Hobbesian egoist. John S. Linnell (Sacramento State 
College) defended the consistency of Berkeley’s thought from his earlier 
Principles through the Siris. Professor J. H. Faurot showed that “common 
sense” had a special meaning for Thomas Reid and that, though the con- 
cept degenerated with its later exaggerated application, much can be said 
for its earlier usage. Fredrick Sontag (Pomona College) traced the decline 
of British ethical theory from 1903 to 1951 in an excellent paper. He 
pointed out how G. E. Moore’s attempt to clarify ethical notions before 
going on to give some direction to conduct has led to a complete abdication 
from this latter function in contemporary British writing, and in its place 
there is only a concentration on the epistemology of moral knowledge with 
its stress on logical analysis and methodology. 

The business meeting presented an interesting example of the application 
of principles to practical situations in a well-argued debate on a motion 
criticizing the authorities at Reed College for their dismissal of Professor 
Stanley Moore, after he had refused to reply to the Velde Committee’s ques- 
tions and those of the Board of Trustees of the College as to whether or not 
he had been a member of the Communist Party. The motion was passed 
with division and with a number of abstentions from voting. Professor David 


Rynin was chosen president, and Barnett Savery (University of British 
Columbia) continues as secretary-treasurer. 
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tion, French translation, and commentary by Quentin Lauer. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 199. Fr. 600. 


Phénoménologie de Husserl; Essai sur la genése de Vintentionnalité. By 
Quentin Lauer. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1955. Pp. 
xvi + 441. Fr. 1,200. 


The Phenomenological Approach to Psychiatry. By J. H. van den Berg. 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C Thomas, 1955. Pp. ix + 105. $3.00. 


Father Lauer's two Sorbonne theses mark a definite step forward in 
Husserl scholarship. The shorter work is a translation of Husserl’s famous 
article in Logos, “Philosophy as Rigorous Science” (1911). This essay held 
a critical position in Husser]’s development, since it marked the transition 
from the restricted analyses of logical problems in Logical Investigations 
to the fuller treatment of phenomenological principles in Ideas, Part I. The 
purpose of the Logos article was to affirm Husserl’s conviction about the 
scientific nature of philosophy and to indicate the means to be followed 
for carrying out this ideal. Since the work is brief, relatively simple in 
presentation, and fairly comprehensive of the main themes in phenome- 
nology, it makes a good introduction for those who want to study Husserl 
at first hand. 


Husserl gives here a concentrated version of his notable polemic against 
psychalogism or the naturalizing of consciousness and its ideas by Mill 
and empiricism. Although he recognizes a valid place for scientific psy- 
chology and the psychophysical method, he rejects the claim that they 
provide the sole, properly philosophical method of studying psychic life. 
But if the defect of psychologism is to absolutize one approach to man, 
the opposite extreme is to regard all views as equally valid and also equally 
confined to some given age. Husserl’s critique of cultural relativism and 
historicism retains its value today. He points out the difference between 
a purely cultural evaluation and a scientific resolution of an issue. Dilthey’s 
theory of world-outlooks does give a certain artistic and practical unity, 
but it provides no way for determining the scientific and philosophic 
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validity of the elements entering into a cultural outlook. Husserl defends the 
ideal of philosophy as a strictly scientific discipline, while offering his own 
conception of what makes speculation to be scientific. He advocates a con- 
stant effort at making new beginnings in the study of problems, leading to an 
inspection of things in their objective being in consciousness. 

The present French translation is enhanced by an introduction and a 
detailed commentary in the form of notes. The introduction has the be- 
ginner in mind. It summarizes the Logos article and clarifies such key 
notions as objectivity, truth, the return to beginnings, and the ideal of 
communal research. The commentary makes judicious use of Husserl’s 
entire corpus of published and unpublished writings, as well as the results 
of recent scholarship. There are some concise but illuminating comparisons 
of Husserl with Kant, Hegel, and Brentano. Husserl’s position on intuition, 
metaphysics, givenness of things, and empathy is analyzed in some detail 
(although no use is made of Edith Stein’s book on empathy). Even for the 
student who can follow the German text, this edition is a reliable aid that 
should be consulted. P 

For his major dissertation, Lauer concentrated on the central notion of 
intentionality. This is a good choice, both for understanding Husserl and 
for facilitating comparison with the existentialist and realist meanings for 
intentionality. As the subtitle indicates, a genetic approach is taken. A 
theory of intentionality became increasingly important for Husserl, as a 
means of realizing his ideal of philosophy as rigorous science. Its scientific 
character can only be assured by absolute knowledge; that is, by endowing 
philosophy with the absolute truth about being. Whatever the relative 
modes of being may be, Husserl was convinced that the only absolute reality 
of being is its meaning in and for consciousness. To avoid arbitrary sub- 
jectivism, however, this absolute manner of being must also retain its ob- 
jectivity and transcendence of consciousness. This is somewhat similar to 
the realist way of viewing the problem of knowledge, except for the 
decisive fact that Husserl identified the definitive act, of being with its 
act-of-being-for-consciousness. Hence he did not treat intentionality realis- 
tically, as a way of conforming the intellect with the principles of being 
as actually present in the existing thing. Rather, he regarded intentionality 
as the means whereby the transcendental self constitutes the objectivity 
or meaningfulness of the object, taken precisely as a phenomenon for and 
in consciousness. Intentionality is an operation of pure consciousness con- 
stituting the being in its absolute reality and evidence as an object. Husserl 
went beyond Kant in this respect, since he extended the intentional opera- 
tion to the material as well as the formal aspects of true, objective being. 
Intentionality is a wholly immanent activity, enabling the subject to con- 
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stitute the entire objective reality of a being, insofar as it is philosophically 
significant. This leaves aside the question of creating the contingent, factual 
condition of empirical things. 

Lauer traces the growth of the Husserlian doctrine of intentionality 
through his major published books. He gives a synthetic view of this theme 
as developed in Logical Investigations, Ideas I, Formal and Transcendental 
Logic, and Cartesian Meditations, with frequent references to the materials 
in the Husserl archives at Louvain. He underlines the metaphysical, yet 
radically nonrealistic, character of this operational-constitutive theory of in- 
tentionality. For it rests upon a total rationalization of being, experience, 
and the meaning of objectivity. Lauer’s own critique is very discreetly 
expressed and resolutely confined to an immanent appraisal. The main 
points are that Husserl simply supposes the complete competence of reason 
alone to reach absolute truth and that he narrows down the philosophical 
method too exclusively to the phenomenological one. This is logical enough, 
once we assume that the only meaningful reality for philosophy is that of 
the meaning-filled phenomenal essence or being-for-consciousness. But the 
precise point which should not be assumed so uncritically is that philosophy 
has no interest in the contingent act of being as such and that the latter 
affords no philosophically relevant evidence and truth. A certain insensitivity 
to the philosophical import of the history of philosophy rendered Husserl 
incapable of remaining open to the realist approach to being, truth, and 
certitude. 

It is notoriously easier to speak about Husser!] in French than in English. 
We may hope that Lauer will do something soon toward removing the 
roadblock by making Husserl publishable and readable in English. Apart 
from Farber’s paraphrase of Husserl’s earlier positions and a few stray 
articles, there are as yet no reliable guides in our language. The task is 
all the more urgent at present, because of the extremely loose way in which 
some realists in the United States are appealing to “the phenomenological 
method of intentionality.” It is historically confusing to refer vaguely to 
Brentano and Husserl as the restorers of intentionality, and then proceed 
to use intentionality in a way quite opposed to Husserl’s. And it is systemat- 
ically misleading to label the descriptive phase of a realist theory of 
knowledge “phenomenological” without appending a careful critique of 
what Husserl meant by the intentional presence of essences to the mind 
and the intentional constitution of objects of consciousness. Since Husserl’s 
notion of otherness and objectivity is integral with his transcendental 
idealism, greater care should be exercised by those realists who make modish 
reference to the results of phenomenological analysis of knowledge. 

The situation is further complicated by the fact that some existentialists 
and psychiatrists employ a phenomenological method which omits Husserl’s 
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essential doctrine on the constituting activity of the transcendental subject. 
Dr. van den Berg’s book is an instructive example of this other usage, as 
it functions in one type of psychopathology. The case-history method is 
used to show how a new psychiatric analysis can be organized around the 
themes of man’s relations to the world, the body, fellow man, and time. 
The descriptive technique used here is closely allied with the existentialist 
descriptions of Jaspers, Heidegger, and Sartre. The author also reviews 
the history of his method, stressing the contributions of Ludwig Binswanger 
and Husserl. Significantly, the debt to Husserl is confined to his teaching 
on the direct intuitive insight into other persons, without utilizing the stages 
of reduction or the transcendental subject. 

The prudent thing would seem to be to call a halt to the indiscriminate 
mention of the phenomenological method, on the part of realists. There 
are several technical meanings for this method in contemporary philosophy, 
and not all of them are reconcilable with a realist theory of knowledge. 
The meaning of “descriptive technique” and “intentionality” is not uni- 
formly established, and the preliminary work of distinguishing and evaluat- 
ing the conflicting interpretations is still in progress. 


WILLIAM L. ROSSNER, S.J. Creighton University 


The Meaning of Love: An Essay towards a Metaphysics of Intersubjectivity. 
By Robert O. Johann, s.j. Westminster, Md.: Newman Press, 1955. 
Pp. viii + 133. 


This first book (of many, one hopes) from a talented mind is welcome, 
both for what it is and for the further discussions it invites. 

Its subject, love, though comparatively neglected in modern philosophy’s 
preoccupation with knowledge, has been considered by many the summary 
of the law and wisdom. Its well selected footnotes, bibliography, and index 
offer a good introduction to work that has been done in the field, particularly 
by Scholastics and French writers. Its text, however, is not just another 


display of exegetical virtuosity but rises to an illuminated and illuminating 
personal speculation. 


Fr, Johann proposes an answer to the question: “What is the meaning of 
love?” (p. 3) “Our aim is to examine the reality itself, to search out the 
very nature of love, its ontological structure, its situation and import in the 
realm of being” (p. 4). Assistance is accepted mainly from two sources 
considered mutually complementary: contemporary thought, such as that of 
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phenomenologists, of Madinier, Marcel, Nédoncelle; and Thomistic meta- 
physics. 

Contemporaries are viewed as supplying a deficiency of Thomism by 
their approach to being from within. In the inwardness of human con- 
sciousness the absolute incommunicable presence of the self to the self is 
experienced, a reality resisting objectification in concepts. Such subjectivity 
and interiority are necessary for a philosophy of love, for love terminates, 
not like knowledge in reality objectified within the knower, but in the 
beloved as subject in its own inner mystery. Love is an extension of the 
inward presence of being to itself—an experience of intersubjectivity. Be- 
cause these contemporaries, however, lack a unified understanding of the 
whole of reality, the “key to understanding love lies, we think, in a synthesis 
of Thomist thought, as furnishing a metaphysical framework for a philosophy 
of intersubjectivity, with the insights of contemporaries into the mystery of 
intersubjectivity” (p. 9). 

The basic framework is St. Thomas’s distinction between amor concupis- 
centiae, here called “desire,” and amor amicitiae, called “direct: love.” These 
are involved in love as willing good to someone: desire of the good as for 
someone beyond this term itself; and a direct love of that someone (self 
or other) as a good willed for itself. These loves and correlative terms are 
irreducible and analogous. 

Desire terminates in the real only as taleity, as a nature by which a subject 
is perfected. It is functional and abstracts from the existential uniqueness 
of its term. Its good even as Separated means the perfective by assimilation, 
necessarily relative (Ch. 1 and tv). 

The dominant direct love, however, terminates in being as ipseity, as 
exercising a unique act of existence—as act confronting act. One directly 
loves a distinct subsisting person for itself, but as one’s own self. This 
radical realism raises the problem: How can this good as formally exterior 
be one’s own good? (Ch. 1) 

The antinomy is resolved by similitude and participation (Ch. m). Direct 
love of every being for itself is basic and primary, the archetype; but the 
other is similar to the beloved self; and therefore the other is good and 
beloved. This similarity is not just that of the immanent analogical ratio 
but also and formally a community in ipseity, a communion of uniques in 
uniqueness, because each participates in, ie., has a relation of similitude 
to and dependence upon, the One Absolute Being and Value. “It is the 
presence of this Value in the creature that is the creature” (p. 30). 

This Good of both self and other is attained as such only by persons 
(Ch. nu). Only an I is conscious of and loves an ineffable, incommunicable 
self as present and as value. The other becomes a second self, a Thou, by 
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dialogue and mutual exchange. In this reciprocal communion I fathom the 
depths of my own Value transcending self. The deepest exigency of my 
own being is to break the limit of my proper nature and exist for another. 
The Absolute Good which terminates direct love is “Self-giving Subsistence.” 

Once distinguished, these loves are synthesized (Ch. v). Direct love is 
not actual in a creature from the beginning but demands desire of itself; 
and the deepest desire in the creature as taleity is for direct love’s generosity. 

Fr. Johann’s thought stimulates further discussion. His appeals to ‘St. 
Thomas (like those of previous writers, who have quoted St. Thomas at 
times in support of conflicting views) arouse a desire for a synthetic survey 
of St. Thomas’s complete thought on love. Fr. Johann’s chief interest really 
focuses on the nature of the good and of friendship. A further investigation 
of the characteristics distinguishing love itself (whether direct love or desire) 
from both friendship and the good (Sum. Theol., I-II, q. 26, a. 3 and a. 4 
ad 1; q. 27, a. 1) and also those intrinsically differentiating natural, sense, 
and intellectual love would be interesting and helpful in unraveling dif- 
ficulties (ibid., I-II, q. 4, a. 2 ad 2). Even the traditional accepting of self- 
love as the archetype and positing the problems from that perspective might 
prove to be not the only fruitful approach, for if the nature of love ultimately 
turns out to be an inclination to another, perhaps by simply admitting that 
at once one could avoid the necessity of a metamorphosis of self into 
another. 


LINUS J. THRO, S.J., Saint Louis University 


Maritain on the Nature of Man in a Christian Democracy. By Norah Willis 
Michener. Preface by Anton C. Pegis. Hull, Canada: Editions 
“L’Eclair,” 1955. Pp. xiii + 149. $4.25. 


This volume is not a labored dissection of a systematic political anthro- 
pology nor an abstract analysis of a brilliant intellectualistic doctrine. 
Rather, it is a warm and deferential yet thoroughly documented entry into 
the mind and heart of an outstanding Christian philosopher. The author 
presents Maritain’s half-century of dedication to truth in an admirably 
integrated selection of his views from most of his works. A fairly simple 
pattern of exposition is made feasible by the organizing theme: the implica- 
tions of man’s rational nature for the perfection of his life in modern 
political society. The problems which were to be Maritain’s lifelong concern 
beset him already in his formative years as a student of the sciences at the 
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Sorbonne: Must one rest content with the approximations and the relativism 
of science, or is it possible to find satisfying answers to man’s unending and 
urgent demand for absolutes? What is the nature of man that even in a 
day of dissolution and despair he is sure he is not meant for this? Confidence 
in reason and convictions about it are strengthened in Maritain by his study 
under Bergson, whose own intellectualism plays its part in forming his 
mind. Yet the constitutive evolutionism and mysticism in Bergson’s thought 
deceive Maritain’s hopes; moving as he does between these two irrationalist 
poles, Bergson is unable to provide a rational explanation of man’s place 
in reality or a stable pattern for moral and religious life. But Maritain is 
especially confirmed in his convictions from the days of his conversion to 
the Catholic faith. He anchors his thought on human rationality in the 
Thomistic tradition, but with entire freedom of spirit he works over what 
he finds there and develops it and exploits it in his own way; for “what 
concerns us in a philosophy is not that it be Christian, but that it be true” 
(p. 20). He builds a metaphysical philosophy of the person—rational, 
free, responsible—and grounds in it his defense both of the rights and 
dignity of man and of his reasonable subjection to duly constituted authority. 
In this doctrine of the human person he finds the only hope of a sound 
reconstruction of the social and political order. 

The author succeeds in laying hold of the thought of Maritain at its most 
profoundly right and most meaningful for the contemporary mind. This 
theocentric humanism is Maritain’s prescription for secularized man, grown 
gray and hopeless in the intellectual twilight of technocracy and militarism. 
Full human freedom and the integrity of the human person can be achieved, 
he tells us, only in a society which will have regard not only for the 
qualified autonomy of man’s intellectual nature but for the divine guarantor 
of human dignity upon whom man and society depend. Hence, in defending 
the prerogatives of human rationality and in attaching the personal and 
social perfection of man to his rational nature, Maritain would not permit 
one to lose sight of considerations of sin and sanctity, of charity, or of 
divine revelation, wherein these take on their meaning. For here, too, is 
an area of truth; to such truth as this, as to any truth, man in virtue of his 
rational nature is open and can find himself obliged. 

No one who would assess the intrinsic virtualities of Thomism or ap- 
preciate its present stature can ignore this book. The author, writing 
readably and in fine control of her materials, distills into remarkably brief 
compass the Thomistic and Christian genius of one of the greats in con- 
temporary philosophy. 
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VERNON J. BOURKE, Saint Louis University 


The All-Present God. A Study in St. Augustine. By Stanislaus J. Grabowski. 
St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co., 1954. Pp. 327. $4.50. 


It is strange that American studies of the philosophy, biography and 
literary production of St. Augustine far outnumber the books and articles 
devoted to his religious thought. We need to be reminded, as we are force- 
fully by this splendid book, that Augustine centered his life of thought and 
action on God. Because of this theocentric theme, Father Grabowski is 
able to give an exposition of the whole of Augustinism. All things in the 
world of St. Augustine are dependent on God quite immediately; His 
divine power is intimately present to all, from highest to lowest. That is 
why the approach used in this book is probably the best that could be 
selected for a synoptic view of Augustine’s thought. 

Though the emphasis throughout is religious and the appeal primarily to 
those interested in theology, the book shows a lively interest in the his- 
torical backgrounds and philosophical implications of Augustinism. The 
great Christian teachers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries often 
considered one question near the beginning of their theological writings: 
whether theology is a demonstrative science or a form of wisdom. For St. 
Augustine, there is no doubt that it is a wisdom. Today, when theology 
has come to mean so much and so little, it is indeed valuable to have a 
thorough explanation of what is best in the Patristic tradition on the theme 
of God and creation. Chapter IV (Modes of Presence) is a masterful discus- 
sion of the notion of divine presence, in the light of what is meant by 
physical and spiritual presence. Not only theologians but also students of 
metaphysics may learn much from this chapter. The same can be said 
about later chapters on dualism and pantheism in relation to Augustine’s 
teaching. 


Father Grabowski’s book is also very well documented. One would ex- 
pect adequate references to Augustine’s own works. But the footnotes also 
display a wide erudition in the Greek philosophical sources, in the other 
Fathers of the Church, in mediaeval literature. More than that, the cita- 
tions of modern secondary studies are most complete. Besides the usual 
languages of Augustinian scholarship, Father Grabowski is able to use the 
quite extensive Polish literature. Both general readers and advanced stu- 


dents will find this book a rich source of information, bibliographically and 
doctrinally. 
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MICHAEL M. MONTAGUE, S.J., St. Stanislaus 


Raison philosophique et religion revelée. By André Marc, s.j. Paris: 
Desclée de Brouwer, 1954. Pp. 292. 


This book is a collection of various articles by Father Marc, which ap- 
peared in European theological and philosophical journals between 1939 
and 1954. The unity of the work, though hardly tight, becomes less obscure 
if the book is viewed in continuity with Father Marc’s earlier writings. 
Having explored human consciousness to construct a metaphysical anthro- 
pology in his Psychologie Réflexive, Father Marc set man in his context 
within the real by showing the intellectual and volitional relationships of 
the human existent to transcendental being in a further work, Dialectique 
de l Affirmation. The consequences of this unity of the finite and the infinite 
within the real were applied to questions concerning the nature and drive 
of human activity in the Dialectique de [Agir. Man is situated, not only 
in a world which he desires to understand and control, but also before a 
God whom he desires to see. This latter possibility becomes a real pos- 
sibility only if God first intervenes to communicate with man. The basic 
assertion of Christianity is that such a free intervention has been revealed 
as a fact. If revelation answers many problems, it raises many more. The 
relations between supernatural revelation and human reason and the fulfill- 
ment of the desires of human reason by revelation set the framework for 
this present work. Father Marc’s procedure of allowing philosophy to ask 
the questions and posit the problems to which revelation gives the answers 
and solutions reminds us of Prof. Tillich’s “method of correlation.” 

Taking his cue from Brunschvicg, Father Marc centres the first two 
essays, which give the title to the book, around the notion of word. As 
in human communication, the external word of discourse, though temporal 
and material, is a revealing sign, leading to a knowledge of the atemporal 
and spiritual word of thought, so in Divine Revelation, the Word of God, 
by becoming historically incarnate in a human nature, leads to a share in 
the transcendent life of God. Christ is God’s revelation to man, and 
Christianity is not only faith in Christ’s teaching, but faithfulness to His 
person. In Christ are overcome the dichotomies of infinite and finite, 
nature and the supernatural, the historical and the transcendent. 

It is in terms of Christ that the answer is to be found to such contem- 
porary problems as the meaning of heroic existence, assurance and risk, 
and the meaning of history. These are treated in the subsequent essays. 

Though this little work is not of the same stature as some of Father 
Marc’s earlier writings, it does contain insights representative of the author’s 
penetrating and energetic mind. 
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L. J. DALY, 8.J., Saint Louis University 


Student Life in Ave Maria College, Mediaeval Paris. By A. L. Gabriel. 
“Publications in Mediaeval Studies, XIV.” Notre Dame, Ind.: Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, 1955. Pp. xviii + 460. $6.75. 


This scholarly and timely monograph by Father Gabriel is divided, like 
Gaul, into three parts, although the divisions are not of equal length. The 
first part of the book (pp. 1-30) treats extensively of the various manu- 
scripts which the author has consulted in order to produce the book and 
his discussion is a model of clarity and completeness. The second part of 
the volume consists of various chapters on the college life at Ave Maria 
and treats of the life and intentions of the founders, the growth and location 
of the college building, the college students, the administration of the 
college, and the statutes. All of these chapters are based upon a careful 
use of the manuscript sources. There is an important chapter on the 
devotional life of the students with special reference to the manuscript 
miniatures in the Chartulary which well illustrate various aspects and are 
reproduced in this volume. The author has summarized his main conclu- 
sions at the end of this section (pp. 243-47). The third section, an extremely 
valuable one, is the complete reproduction of the Chartularium of the 
college preceded by a brief discussion of the editing principles which the 
writer followed. There is an extensive bibliography comprising some three 
hundred items and an index of some twenty pages. 

In a work of this nature, even after careful combing of the materials, 
the amount of factual data discovered is sometimes rather small for some 
items; but the researcher cannot do more than find what is there. For this 
reason, the chapters are sometimes rather brief, but the author has limited 
himself strictly to the Ave Maria College and its source materials. He has 
emphasized the devotional life of the students and this is important, for 
too many sections of the relatively few books and articles that deal with 
medieval university life so stress the scandalous that they remind one more 
of gossip than scholarship. That there were serious evils in medieval univer- 
sity life is not to be denied; that they were as flagrant as those on many 
modern university campuses can seriously be doubted. At any rate, there 
was a religious side to medieval university life, and Father Gabriel has done 
all historians of education a service in making clear this aspect. 

The other chapters bring out the economic, intellectual, and recreational 
side of student life. The collection of the statutes of the college is especially 
helpful to gain a general picture of a medieval college since they go into 
detail as regards the quantity of food and drink, the type of dress and 
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recreation, etc., and the supervised study of these Ave Maria students who 
ranged in age from eight to sixteen. 

The inclusion of the College Chartulary (pp. 251-420) was an excellent 
idea because it makes the book not merely an important monograph on its 
subject, but the book itself becomes a primary source for further consulta- 
tion and exploitation. It is to be hoped that this volume will be but one 
of many of this type of educational treatise by means of which the full and 
accurate story of medieval college life can at long last be told. 
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